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INTRODUCTION. 

THE HISTOBY OF CBITIOAL OPINION.* 

The integrity of Zechariah’s prophecies was first questioned 
about the middle of the 17th century, when Joseph Mede (1653), 
of Christ Church College, Cambridge, attacked the genuineness 
of chs. 9-11. liis motive was to find, if possible, a satisfactory 
explanation for the quotation in Matt. 27:9,10 of Zech. 11:12,13, 
attributed by the evangelist to Jeremiah. Accordingly he argued 
that chs. 9-11 are of pre-exilic origin and the work of Jeremiah. 
This opened the way for criticism. Hammond (1653), Court- 
preacher to Charles I., but especially Kidder (1700), Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and Whiston (1722), Professor at Cambridge, 
defended Mede’s view, ascribing also chs. 12-14 to Jeremiah; 
but they were all most strongly opposed by Carpzov (1728), who 
maintained that only Zechariah could have written these proph¬ 
ecies. After Carpzov nothing more was published against the 
genuineness of Zech. 9-14 for over half a century, when the 
question was taken up afresh in England, and about the same 
time introduced by Flttgge (1784), Archidiakonus in Hamburg, 
into Germany. From 1784 on, the critical opinions of Zech. 9-14 
furnish a most striking history. 

Archbishop Newcome, Primate of Ireland (1785), inaugurated 
a new era. He distinguished, for the first time, two separate pre- 
exilic fragments in chs. 9-14, which he argued belonged to two 
authors of different times. Chs. 9-11, he maintained, were 
written before the downfall of Samaria, or about the time of 
Hosea; while chs. 12-14 were composed between the death of 
Josiah and the destruction of Jerusalem. The year previous 
(1784), when Mede’s idea was introduced into Germany, Flttgge 
had attempted by means of his anonymous writing to vindicate 
the quotation of St. Matthew by ascribing the last six chapters of 
Zechariah to Jeremiah. But Flttgge’s hypothesis (made like 
Mede’s in the interests of conservatism) was modified by Bauer 
(1786-90) and Doederlein (1787), who followed the view of 
Newcome. Against these Corrodi (1792) made a bold stand. 

* Modern criticism never disputes the genuineness of chs. 1-8; on the other hand, tradi¬ 
tion has never, without exception, denied the Zecharian authorship of chs. 9-14 
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He declared himself in favor of the view (first suggested by 
Grotius, 1644) that these chapters of Zechariah are of late post- 
Zecharian origin. Between the theory of a pre-exilic origin of 
these prophecies on the one hand, and the theory of a post- 
Zecharian on the other, Bechhaus (1796), Blayney (1797) and 
Jahn (1802) defended the unity of the entire book of Zechariah. 
Paulus (1806), however, insisted upon a late, post-exilic date, but 
was vigorously opposed by Augusti (1806) and Bertholdt (1814), 
who maintained the pre-exilic origin of the chapters in dispute, 
Bertholdt suggesting for the first time that the author of chs. 9-11 
might be the Zechariah son of Jeberechiah mentioned in Isa. 8:2* 
He consequently assigned these chapters to the reign of Ahaz, 
and chs. 12-14 to the reign of one of the last independent kings 
of Judah. With this opinion agreed Gesenius (in his Commentary 
to Isaiah) and de Wette in the first three editions of his Intro¬ 
duction to the O. T . (1817-29), and also Forberg (1824); but 
KOster (1818) defended unity. 

The problem by this time had been pretty thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed. Eichhom (1824), who, in the earlier editions of his 
Introduction wavered in his decision, in the fourth edition took 
a firm stand in favor of a late Grasco-Maccabean date. In chs. 
9:1-10:12 he found a description of Alexander the Greats inva¬ 
sion in 332 B. C., and in chs. 13:7-14:21, a song of comfort over 
the death of Judas Maccabeus in the battle with Bacchides, 161 
B. C., while chs. 11:1-13:6 were written in the period between, 
i. e. y between the middle of the 4th and 2d centuries B. C. Gram- 
berg (1830) also advocated a post-Zecharian origin for these 
chapters, maintaining that they were a feeble imitation of older 
prophecies and an awkward working-over of a pre-exilic prophecy 
mingled with poetry, entirely disregardful of the time to which 
they belonged, and having their origin in the last years of the 
reign of Darius or in the first of Xerxes, 480 B. C. Likewise 
Vatke (1836) favored this period, explaining the origin of these 
prophecies in the time of the Egypto-Persian wars, when the Jews 
were continually having feuds with the neighboring peoples. But 
the post-exilic theory was not accepted by Theiner (1828), Rosen- 
mfiller (1828), or Hitzig (1830), who argued in favor of the 
reign of Uzziah—a view defended in later times by no one except 
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Pressel (1870), and given up by Hitzig himself in his Commentary 
(1838), in which he grants that chs. 12-14 may be later, probably 
out of the reign of Manasseh. Defenders of the unity of Zechariah 
were not, however, wanting. Ackermann (R. C., 1830), but espe¬ 
cially de Wette (editions4r-7,1833 sq.) and Hengstenberg (1836), 
as well as McCaul (1837) and Havernick (1839) once more 
advocated unity. Knobel (1837) and Hitzig (1838) on the con¬ 
trary re-asserted the pre-exilic hypothesis. They were followed 
by Maurer (1840), and also by Ewald (1840), who, though he 
assigned chs. 9-11 to the time of Ahaz and preferred the period, 
“eight to four years before 586 B. C.” for chs. 12-14, was not so 
confident that these chapters were earlier than the beginning of 
the exile,—a view taught also by Dillmann in his Introduction to 
the O. T. (1894). 

From 1840 on defenders of unity were numerous. Burger 
and v. Hofmann (1841), Herbst (1842), Henderson and 
Umbreit (1845), Schegg, R. C. and Baumgarten (1854), Moore 
and Sandrock R. C. (1856), Kohler and Kliefoth (1862) and 
Perowne (1863) all defended the genuineness of Zech. 9-14. 
But during the same period, Meier (1842), Herzfeld (1847), 
Bleek (1852), v. Ortenberg (1859), Bunsen (1860) and Samuel 
Davidson (1862) argued for a pre-exilic origin of these chapters; 
whereas, Stfthelin (1847), Geiger (1855), and Bottcher (1864), 
for a post-Zecharian,— Bottcher placing chs. 9-14 (as already 
Eichhom in part) in the period of the wars between the Ptolemies 
and the Seleucidae at the beginning of the third century. On 
the other hand, five years previous (1859), v. Ortenberg had 
considered the pre-exilic theory to be established with “absolute 
certainty”; and argued that chs. 9-11 with 13:7-9 form a unit 
coming from the hand of Zechariah mentioned in Isa. 8:2, and 
that chs. 12:1-13:6 with ch. 14 were written between Josiah’s 
death (609 B. C.) and the downfall of Jerusalem (586). 

Previous to 1870 the question of unity was repeatedly con¬ 
tested, and of the two divisive hypotheses, the pre-exilic theory with 
various modifications became the prevailing critical view. In 
1875 Diestel repeated the statement of Bleek in 1852, that the 
pre-exilic origin of Zech. 9-14 is one of the “surest results of the 
modern investigations of the Bible.” T. W. Chambers also (1874) 
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in summing up the history of criticism says: “The opinion which 
referred the origin of the controverted chapters to the time of 
Alexander the Great or of the Maccabean age is now more gener¬ 
ally abandoned, and by later writers on the other side is not 
deemed worthy of reply.” And, indeed, it is noteworthy that for 
nearly twenty years after Bottcher (1864), no one openly 
defended the post-Zecharian hypothesis. On the contrary, many 
advocated the pre-exilic theory, among whom are Pressel (1870), 
Diestel and Duhm (1875), Reuss (1876), Bruston, Steiner (who, 
p. 370, comments on the unity of the views of modern criticism) 
and Graetz (1881), v. Orelli and Montet (1882) and Riehm 
(1884). Those who defended unity in the same period are Keil 
(1873), Chambers (1874), Lange and Drake (1876), Pusey 
(1877), Wright (1878), Bredenkamp and Dods (1879), and 
lastly Lowe (1882), since whom no one has argued openly the 
integrity of the entire book of Zechariah. Haehnelt’s popular 
work (1891) is of no critical value. 

With Stade (1881-2) the criticism of Zech. 9-14 took a new 
direction. In the ZATW. he reopened and discussed the ques¬ 
tion at length, concluding that chs. 9-14 were written in the 
period of the contests of the Diadochi, i . e ., between 306 and 278 
B. C. Since the publication of his articles the tendency of criti¬ 
cism is toward a post-Zecharian origin of these chapters. As far 
as we know, Grtltzmacher’s dissertation (1892) is the only really 
formidable attempt to reinstate the pre-exilic hypothesis since 
1882. On the other hand, many have followed Stade’s lead. 
Cheyne (1888), by a process of reasoning similar to Stade’s, 
arrives at the conclusion that Zech. 9-14 were written either in 
the late Persian or early Greek period, but certainly pre-Macca- 
bean. Kuenen (1889), Briggs (.Messianic Prophecy , 1886) and 
Driver (1891) are divided in their opinion, allowing that chs. 
9-11 may be at least pre-exilic in origin, but confident that a 
post-Zecharian redactor worked them over, while chs. 12-14 were 
composed not before 400 B. C. Delitzsch (Mess. Weissagung , 
1889) favors a post-Zecharian date, though he is uncertain as to 
the exact time. Cornill (1891) finds the best historic setting 
between 301 and 198 B. C. Graetz (1891) suggests the reign 
of Artaxerxes III for ch. 14; but, on the contrary, maintains the 
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pre-exilic origin of chs. 9-13. Staerk (1891) agrees with Stade 
for the most part in placing these chapters between 306 and 280 
B. C., but excepts the fragments 11:4-17; 13:7-9, which he 
thinks describe in an allegorical manner the events of 171 B. C. 
from the standpoint of the following year, 170 B. C. Rubinkam 
(1892) assigns these prophecies as follows: ch. 9:1-10 to the 
year 332 B. C. when Alexander stood before Tyre, and chs. 9:11- 
14:21 to the years following 168 B. C., because they witness to 
the struggle for independence in the Maccabean age. In refer¬ 
ence to the history of critical opinion Rubinkam makes the fol¬ 
lowing noteworthy remark: “ It is becoming evident that in spite 
of the great number of scholars who in the past four or five 
decades have declared for the pre-exilic origin of the chapters 
under consideration this theory is ceasing to satisfy. Not only 
those who for the first time are publishing their opinions upon 
the subject, but also those ( e . </., Kuenen) who have firmly advo¬ 
cated the pre-exilic authorship are declaring for a post-exilic 
date.” * This he wrote in 1892. In the same yqar Wellhausen 
published his Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten , 5. Heft, in which he maintains 
that Zech. 9-14 is a unit and out of the Maccabean age. Marti 
(1892) likewise places these prophecies in the 2d century B. C. 
Kirkpatrick (1892), however, though he partitions the book of 
Zechariah among three different authors, finds no better or more 
appropriate period for the historic setting of chs. 9-14 than 485 
B. C. Eckardt (1893) endeavors on purely linguistic grounds 
to prove a much later origin for these chapters. And finally, 
Kuiper (1894) concludes that they are a unit, having had their 
origin in the Hellenic period, after the battle of Issus, but before 
the conquest of Egypt by Alexander, 332 B. C. 

From this survey of the criticism of the book of Zechariah it 
is evident that at present there are three principal hypotheses 
-concerning the origin of chs. 9-14: 1. The theory that these 
chapters are of pre-exilic origin —first suggested by Newcome 
and Bertholdt, viz., that chs. 9-11 were written shortly before the 
downfall of Samaria, 722 B. C., and chs. 12-14 shortly before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, 586 B. C. The principal defender of 
this hypothesis in the last decade is Grtltzmacher. 2. The tradi - 

* Marti also remarks (Theol. Zeits. aus der Schweiz , p. 89, 1894): “ Doch diese Ansicht 
-(the pre-oxilic) erweist sich mehr u. mohr als durchaua unhaltbar.” 
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tional view , which insists that the book of Zechariah is a unit and 
was written by Zechariah, the contemporary of Zerubbabel. This 
view has had no pronounced defender since Lowe, 1882. 3. The 

post-Zeeharian hypothesis , which allows of either a late Persian, 
an early Greek, or a Maccabean origin for Zech. 9-14. This is 
today the popular hypothesis. In fact most of those who have 
written since 1882 have advocated a late post-exilic date, thus 
evincing that the post-Zecharian hypothesis, which in 1874 “was 
not deemed worthy of reply,” is renewing its popularity in the 
circle of a vacillating criticism. 

I. 

CONTENTS OF THE BOOK OF ZECHARIAH. 

The prophecies of Zechariah naturally fall into two parts, chs. 
1-8 and 9-14, both of which describe the present and look for¬ 
ward into the future. 

Part I. ( chs . 1-8) consists of three distinct prophecies 
delivered on three different occasions: I. Ch. 1:1-6 , an intro - 
duction , delivered in the 8th month of the 2d year of Darius 
Hystaspes, 520 B. C. These verses having been spoken three 
months before the following prophecies are consequently a gen¬ 
eral introduction; but, one of the strongest and most intensely 
spiritual calls to a deep and sincere repentance to be found any¬ 
where in the O. T. II. Chs. 1:7-6:15 , a series of night visions 
followed by an appendix , delivered on the 24th day of the 11th 
month of the year 520 B. C., or exactly two months after the 
cornerstone of the temple had been laid (Hag. 2:18). These 
visions were intended to encourage the people to rebuild God’s 
house. They teach severally the following lessons: 1. God’s 
special care for and interest in his people (1:7-17). 2. Israel’s 

enemies have finally been destroyed (2:1-4). 3. God will 

re-people, protect and dwell in Jerusalem (2:5-17). 4. The 

priesthood shall be cleansed, continued and made typical of the 
Messiah-Branch to come (3:1-10). 5. The visible shall give 

place to the spiritual (4:1-14). 6. The land shall be purified 

from outward wickedness (5:1-4). 7. Wickedness shall be 

actually removed from the land (5:5-11). 8. God’s people thus 

purified shall rest secure in him (6:1-8). These eight visions 
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are followed by a coronation scene, in which Joshua the high- 
priest is crowned and made typical of the Messiah-Priest-King 
whose name is Branch (6:9-15). III. Chs. 7 and 8, Zecha¬ 
riah 9 s answer to the Bethel deputation concerning fasting , deliv¬ 
ered on the 4th day of the 9th month of the 4th year of Darius, 
518 B. C. The prophet's message is divided into four sections 
by the slightly varying formula, “the word of the Lord came 
unto me” (7:4,8; 8:1,18). 1. Fasting terminates on yourselves 

(7:4-7). 2. Look at the lesson from your fathers (7:8-14). 

3. Contrast the past with the future; instead of a curse Jehovah 
will send a blessing; instead of evil, good (8:1-17). 4. Your 

fasting shall be changed to feasting, and many nations shall in 
that day seek the Lord of hosts in Jerusalem (8:18-23). 

Part II. (chs. 9-14). This part contains two oracles (HTSE) 
without dates (9-11 and 12-14). I. Chs. 9-11 , an oracle of 
promise to the new theocracy. This section contains promises of 
a land in which to dwell, a return from exile, victory over a hos¬ 
tile world-power, temporal blessings and national strength, closing 
with a parable of judgment brought on by Israel's rejection of 
Jehovah as their shepherd. 1. Ch. 9. Judah and Ephraim 
restored, united and made victorious over their enemies, are 
promised a land and a king. 2. Ch. 10. How Israel shall be 
saved and strengthened. 3. Ch. 11. How Israel has been pun¬ 
ished for rejecting the shepherding care of Jehovah. II. Chs. 
12-14 , the victories of the new theocracy , and the coming day of 
the Lord. 1. Ch. 12. How Jerusalem shall be besieged by her 
enemies, but saved by Jehovah. 2. Ch. 13. How a remnant of 
Israel purified and refined shall be saved. 3. Ch. 14. An apoca¬ 
lyptic vision of judgment and redemption. 

II. 

THE PRE-EXILIC HYPOTHESIS EXAMINED. 

Of the two principal schools of criticism—the one advocating 
a pre-exilic origin of Zech. 9-14, and the other a post-Zecharian— 
the pre-exilic hypothesis will be discussed first. This hypothesis, 
though conditioned by a successful division of chs. 9-14 into two 
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separate, independent oracles,* and bound to a literal interpreta¬ 
tion of chs. 11 and 14, is worthy of careful examination. We 
propose to discuss it along three lines,—the historical, the Mes¬ 
sianic and the literary. 

I. The Historical Argument , or Argument from Historical 
Allusions .—The historical allusions occurring in 9-14 do not all, 
it must be allowed, point in the same direction. Yet in opposi¬ 
tion to the alleged pre-exilic origin of these chapters it is to be 
observed: 1. There are reasons for thinking that , in both parts 
of the Book of Zechariah , the exile is represented as an event of 
the past , and that the restoration from exile both of Ephraim and 
Judah , though incomplete , has already been begun . This is 
unquestionably true of Part I ( cf 1:12; 7:5; 1:16; 8:3; 6:10; 
8:13; 8:7,8; 2:10,11), but also true of Part II. The exile is 
treated as a fact. In 10:6 Jehovah declares, “I will strengthen 
the house of Judah and I will save the house of Joseph and they 
shall be as though I had not cast them off.” The captivity at 
least of Ephraim is here pre-supposed (c/. Driver, p. 326; Kuiper, 
p. 82). But if it be so that Ephraim has already gone into exile, 
this admission of itself is disastrous to the pre-exilic hypothesis, 
as no one since Bauer has ever assigned 9-11 to a period subse¬ 
quent to 722 B. C. Grtltzmacher (p. 38) fails to explain this 
passage satisfactorily, having overlooked vs. 2-5, in which the 
exile and restoration of Judah are described. Again in 9:8 
Jehovah promises to encamp about his house on the army side so 
that no oppressor shall pass through again (“li?), from which it 
is evident that the land of Judah has already been overrun by a 
foreign foe and the temple desecrated (c/. Kohler, and Lowe, 
p. 84). Further, from 9:9 it is reasonable to infer, inasmuch as 
a king is promised, that Zion at this time was without a king. 
An 8th century people would hardly have understood such words. 
Israeli restoration, on the other hand, is still incomplete, “Turn 

* The following summary illustrates the great variety of opinion among the advocates 
of the pre-exilic school: 1) The opinion that 9-14 are wholly or in part the work of Jeremiah 
(Mede and Fltlggo); 2) that ft-ll were written in the time of Hosea, whereas 12-14, between 
the death of Josiah and the fall of Jerusalem (Newcome, Doederlein, etc.); 3) that 9-11 were 
written by the Zechariah mentioned in Isa. 8:2, in the time of Ahaz, while 12-14 were com¬ 
posed just before 586 B. C. (Bertholdt, Knobel, etc.); 4) that 9-14 is a unit and written in the 
time of Uzziah (RosenmUller, Pressel, and formerly Hitzig); 5) that 9-11; 13:7-9 belong to 
the reign of Ahaz, whilo 12:1-13:6 and 14 belong to the period between the death of Josiah 
and the downfall of Jerusalem (Ewald, Dillmann, Grtltzmacher and others). This last 
position is the most tenable, and hence will receive special attention here. 
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you to the stronghold ye prisoners of hope: even today do I 
declare that I will render double unto thee ” (9:12). Such words 
have no sense if not after the exile (cf. Wellhausen, Encyclopedia 
Britannica ). They describe the reward Zion is to receive for 
her exile (cf. Comill, p. 198), and can be explained only in post- 
exilic times. But again, “I will gather them and they shall 
return” (10:8-10). “Because of the blood of thy covenant I 
have sent forth thy prisoners out of the pit” (9:11), in the last 
of which the verb is a prophetic perfect, showing that 

Zion’s deliverance had already taken place in God’s intention, 
and was therefore certain to follow, but as yet not having taken 
place. 2. The alleged authors of Zech. 9-14 dissociate themselves 
from any definitely named person or any specific event known to 
be pre-exilic. If a whole section of prophecy is to be dislodged 
from its place in the development of scripture and transferred to 
an earlier date, there ought to be found in it definite historical 
allusions which would justify the change. But especially, when 
the contrast between the two periods is as great as that between 
the times before and after the exile. In the one case we are 
dealing with nations under independent kings; in the other, with 
a congregation having only a civil governor who is subject to a 
heathen sovereign. In the former period, we are dealing with a 
people falling deeper and deeper into gross sin; in the latter, with 
a people weak but disciplined by the lesson of the exile. Before 
the exile, with a people unwilling to listen to the messengers of 
Jehovah; after the exile, obeying the word of the Lord (Hag. 
1:14; Ezr. 5:2). In view of this, therefore, observe in Zech* 
9-14 that, whatever may have been the character of the nation, 
no ruler is specified by the prophet or named. God alone is 
described as ruler of his people (9:9,10; 14:9). The only king 
mentioned is the Messiah-king (9:9). The kings alluded to in 
14:5; 11:6 are kings of the past. The alleged allusion to a 
ruling king in 13:7-9 (Bleek) is wholly unwarranted, as such an 
apostrophe to the Sword could never have been uttered by a pre- 
exilic prophet concerning a ruling king then upon the throne. In 
14:5, when the prophet speaks of Uzziah, he adds “king of 
Judah” as though speaking to a late congregation. The king 
of Gaza (9:5) was a satrap vassal of the Persian empire as were 
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the “kings” of Tyre and Sidon, according to Herodotus (8:67). 
The king of Persia was called “ King of Kings” (Dan. 2:36,37; 
Ezr. 7:12). It is further to be observed that the “house of 
David” mentioned in 12:7-12; 13:1 is never described as being 
in possession of the throne. The fact that the kingly house is 
closely associated with the priesthood (12:13) and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem (12:7,10; 13:1) as in Jer. 1:18; 2:26; 13:13; 34:19 
is no proof, as Grtltzmacher (p. 36) would maintain, that our 
prophet is a contemporary of Jeremiah. The same terms might 
easily be used by a successor of Jeremiah. Furthermore, it is 
David's house only and not any earthly ruler in it of which the 
prophet speaks. Of it, the house, might well a post-exilic prophet 
speak, for of David's house the Messiah was to come. The house 
existed after the captivity and Zerubbabel was its temporary head; 
but Zerubbabel was only “ governor ” (Hag. 1:1,14; 2:2,21). He 
was never crowned king, but Joshua (Zech. 6:11). In this connec¬ 
tion Driver (p. 330) remarks, “The terms in which the house of 
David is alluded to, do not necessarily imply that it was the ruling 
family, though it is true that a preeminence is attached to it ( 12 : 
7, 8 ; 13:1); and from 1 Chron. 3:17-24; Ezr. 8:2 we know that 
the descendants of David were reckoned as a distinct family as late 
as the time of the Chronicler. The independent position assigned 
to the house of Levi as a whole, beside the house of David is 
unlike the representations of the earlier period (e. < 7 ., those of 
Jeremiah, who only names the priests as a class and ranks them 
after the kings and princes, 1:18; 2:26; 4:9; 8:1-13:13, etc.); 
on the other hand it would harmonize with post-exilic relations, 
when the family of David was reduced in prestige, and the tribe 
of Levi was consolidated.” (Cf. Cornill, p. 197.) The narrative 
itself suggests the position of coordinate preeminence which the 
house of David held after the exile rather than that of absolute 
supremacy as the reigning house. (Cf. Kuiper, p. 85.) 3. There 

are passages in chs. 9-14 which , if pre-exilic in origin , would 
have been obscure and even misleading to a people confronted by 
the catastrophes of 722 and 586 B. C. This is seen both nega¬ 
tively and positively, (a) In the entire absence of any allusion 
to a specific enemy about to come. No definite army is named as 
threatening immediately; no king designated as actually approach- 
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ing. There is no mention whatever in chs. 9-11 of an Assyrian 
monarch who would soon besiege and take Samaria as we find in 
Mic. 5:5,6; Hos. 9:3; 10:6; 11:5 sq. (c/. Am. 3:11; 6:14). 
Neither does Judah stand in peril from the same as in Isaiah’s 
day (Isa. 7:17, 20; 8:7 sq.). Instead of Assyria, Javan is painted 
as the opposing enemy of the theocracy (9:13), and as yet not 
raised up or threatening. In chs. 12-14, the enemies that are 
described as coming up against Jerusalem are not the Chaldeans 
under Nebuchadnezzar, but rather “all nations” (12:2,3; 14:2; 
cf Ewald, p. 389, and Grtltzmacher, p. 49). In Jeremiah, on the 
contrary, of whom the author of Zech. 12-14 is the alleged con¬ 
temporary, the Chaldeans are particularly specified as coming 
against Jerusalem to take it and burn it with fire (Jer. 32:5; 
37:8); and in Jer. 25:9; 27:6 sq.; 28:14 Nebuchadnezzar is 
specially designated as the king whom Judah would inevitably 
serve, (b) In the absence of any remonstrance against allying 
with foreigners (e. <?., Egypt) for protection. But cf Hos. 5:13; 
7:11; 12:1; 14:3; Isa. 7:4,20; 30:2 sq.; 31:1 sq. and Jer. 2:18, 
36; 37:7, in which it is expressly forbidden, (c) In the fact 
that victory and not defeat is promised. Jehovah promises to 
shield Israel when Syria, Phoenicia and Philistia are destroyed 
(9:8). Against Javan “the Lord of hosts shall defend them” 
(9:14) and “shall save them” (9:16). In the siege of Jerusalem 
the Lord will “smite every horse with astonishment and his rider 
with madness” (12:4). “The Lord also shall save the tents of 
Judah” (12:7), and “he will defend the inhabitants of Jerusa¬ 
lem” (12:8). The pre-exilic prophets made no such predictions 
{cf. Am. 7:17; 8:2; 9:8; Isa. 8:4 sq.; 9:14; Hos. 8:14; 9:16; 
Jer. 12:14; 13:19 and frequently). They could not prophesy 
thus; and indeed it is difficult to see how any true prophet living 
before the exile could have uttered such predictions as are con¬ 
tained in Zech. 9-14, promising that Jerusalem would be spared 
when the fate of Jerusalem was evidently sealed. On the other 
hand the gathering of hostile armies about Jerusalem in post- 
exilic times was not uncommon {cf. Joseph., XI., 7,8). (d) In 

the fact that temporal prosperity and abundance are promised 
rather than immediate calamity announced. In 9:17 the victory 
over Javan is to be followed by abundance of corn and wine. 
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“Showers of rain and grass in the field” shall also be given 
(10:1). “The people shall increase as they have increased” 
(10:8). Jehovah “will strengthen them in the Lord” (10:12). 
“The feeble shall be as David” (12:8). The wealth of the 
heathen, “ the gold and the silver and the apparel in great abun¬ 
dance ” shall be gathered and divided in Jerusalem as spoil (14:2, 
14; c/. Hag. 2:8). But all this is contrary to what actually hap¬ 
pened to Israel and Judah almost immediately after these proph¬ 
ecies are claimed to have been delivered. Such predictions are 
false, therefore, when viewed from the pre-exilic standpoint; or, 
they are later interpolations (c/. Kuenen, Grraetz, etc.). For, 
the contemporaries of these unknown prophets did not predict 
temporal prosperity on the eve either of 722 or 586 B. C. Amos 
predicted catastrophe and desolation (5:27; 6:7,8; 7:2,4, 9); 
Hosea, that they should eat and not be satisfied (4:10), that man 
and beast should languish (4:3); Isaiah, that they should be 
hungry and oppressed (3:1,5; 7:24,25); Jeremiah, that the 
whole land would become a desolation (25:11); and these pre¬ 
dictions actually came to pass. Those of the unknown prophets 
did not (c/. Kohler, II., p. 309; Kuiper, p. 92, and Comill, p. 197). 
On the other hand, the encouraging promises of Zech. 9-14 are 
in perfect harmony with post-exilic times, and especially in har¬ 
mony with the consoling declarations of Zech. 1-8. In 8:11 
Jehovah declares that he “will not be unto the residue of this 
people as in the former days.” In 8:15 he says: “ I have thought 
in these days to do good unto Jerusalem and to the house of 
Judah.” In 1:16, “I am returned to Jerusalem with mercies.” 
In 2:8, “multitudes of men and cattle shall be in Jerusalem.” 
In 3:10, every man shall sit under his own vine and fig-tree; and in 
8:12, “ the vine shall give her fruit and the ground shall give her 
increase and the heavens shall give their dew,”—types of the 
highest prosperity, (e) In the fact that the people are exhorted 
to rejoice rather than to fear . In 9:11, the prophet exhorts, 
“ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ” (9:9). He further prom¬ 
ises that the heart of Ephraim “shall rejoice as through wine,” 
yea “ their children also shall be glad ” and rejoice in the Lord 
(10:7). But Hosea, the contemporary of this alleged prophet, 
bids Israel, in view of impending exile, “rejoice not” (9:1). He, 
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on the contrary, pronounces woe upon them (7:13; cf. Am. 6:1). 
Amos declares that their feasts shall be turned into mourning and 
all their songs into lamentation (8:10); “wailing shall be in the 
broad-ways” (6:16). In Zech. 14:16-19 all nations are repre¬ 
sented as going up to Jerusalem to keep the feast of tabernacles— 
the most joyous feast of the year. On the contrary, Jeremiah’s 
“ eyes ran down with tears night and day ” as he predicted Judah’s 
solemn fate (14:17). “For in the name of the Lord,” he 
declared, “ I will take from them the voice of mirth and the voice 
of gladness” (26:10). But here again Zech. 1-8 furnishes 
striking parallels to Zech. 9-14 (cf. Zech. 2:10; 8:19; 13:6). 
Hence throughout these so-called pre-exilian prophecies of Zech. 
9-14, there is sounded forth not one clear note of alarm or warn¬ 
ing; judgment rather gives place to hope, warning to encourage¬ 
ment, threatening to joy and gladness,—all of which is most 
inconsistent with the idea that these chapters are of pre-exilic 
origin, and that their authors, as is alleged, spoke to their age. 
On the other hand, they are perfectly consistent with the condi¬ 
tions and promises of post-exilic times.* 

Certain historical allusions are alleged to be found in Zech. 
9-14, however, which point to pre-exilic times. They are the 
following: 1. Zech . 11:8 , “ and I cut off the three shepherds in 
one month .” This reference is said to fix the date of chs. 9-11. 
Two interpretations of the “three shepherds” are commonly 
given: (a) Hitzig’s view , which identifies them with three kings 
of the northern kingdom, viz., Zechariah, Shallum and Menahem 
(2 Kgs. 16:8-14).f But the value of this interpretation is 
injured by the fact that Shallum alone ruled a full month (2 Kgs. 

* Burger remarks (p. 125): “ 11 faut s’e tonne r do ce que les critiques modernes, qui out 
taut de sagacity et de penetration pour trouver des traces de l'exil dans la plupart dea 
autres livres de l’A. T.; p. ex. dans presque tons les psaumes n’aient pas en assez d’intelli¬ 
gence pour d6couvrir les allusions nombreuses aux temps de l’exil qu'on trouve dans tons 
les chapitres de la seconde partie de Zacharie: p. ex. ch. 9, la d61iyerance des prisonniers, 
et la mention des Grecs, ch. 10, presqu’en entier, etc.” 

f Of the score or more interpretations (Bredenkamp says forty) given of tho “ three 
shepherds ” in Zech. 11:8 these are examples: Moses, Aaron and Miriam (Jerome); Galba, 
Otho and Vitellius (Calmet); the three world-powers of Daniel—Babylonia, Persia and 
Macedonia (Keil, Kohler, Kliefoth, Hofmann); Assyria, Babylonia and Persia (Stade); 
three offices—prophet, priest and king (Ephrem, Theodoret, Cyrill, Delitzsch, Bredenkamp, 
Kuiper); priests, judges and lawyers (Pusey), Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim and Zedekiah (Qimchi), 
Antiochtr Epiphanes, Eupator and Demetrius (Wright, Lowe), Lysimachus, Jason and 
Menelaus (Rubinkam, Staerk), Judas, Jonathan and Simon (Abarbanel), Pharisee, Sadducee 
and Essene, etc. 
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15:13); and Menahem reigned ten years in Samaria (2 Kgs. 
15:17). This explanation, therefore, does not satisfy the state¬ 
ment of Zech. 11:8 that they were cut off “in one month/’ 
Steiner avoids this difficulty by making the one month relative 
(b) Ewald’s view (also that of Orelli, Maurer, Bleek, Kuenen 
and Dillmann), which declares in favor of Zechariah, Shallum 
and a usurper, who at the same time quickly rose to power and 
was immediately put down, but who happens not to be mentioned 
in 2 Kgs. 15:10-13 (c/. Grtltzmacher, p. 47). But this inter¬ 
pretation is likewise met by serious objections: (1) There is no 
historical proof that any such usurper ever existed after Shallum. 
(2) It is not certain that the writer is speaking exclusively to, 
or of the Israel of the northern kingdom. (3) The time-condi¬ 
tions, “one month,” still remain unsatisfied. Strack’s suggestion 
(p. 389) that the pretender rose within the month, is also a mere 
supposition without historical foundation, and is therefore equally 
unsatisfactory. Accordingly our proposition stands fast, that the 
author dissociates himself from pre-exilic persons and events. 

2. Zech . 12:11-14 is a reference alleged to fix the dale of chs. 

12-14 . “ In that day shall there be a great mourning in Jerusa¬ 

lem as the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddon.” 
Hadadrimmon is generally supposed to be the place where Josiah 
was fatally wounded by Pharaoh Necho. ( Cf Schrader, Well- 
hausen, Skizz . u. Vorarb ., p. 192, who considers Hadadrimmon to 
be the name of a God, and Grtttzmacher, p. 17). Both accounts 
of Josiah’s death state that it was “at” or “in the valley” of 
Megiddon where his wound was received (2 Kgs. 23:29 and 2 
Chron. 35:22). And the Chronicler tells us that not only 
Megiddon but “all Judah and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah,” 
that “Jeremiah wrote lamentations over him and the singing men 
and the singing women spake of Josiah in their lamentations to 
this day, and made them an ordinance in Israel” (2 Chron. 35: 
24,25). It was a national mourning for a national calamity, the 
memory of which long lingered in the minds of pious Jews. 

3. Zech . 14:5 , “ Ye shall flee like as ye fled from before the 
earthquake in the days of Uzziah , king of Judah” But the 
earthquake here alluded to occurred at least a century and a half 
before the date assigned for the composition of ch. 14, and yet 
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the event seems to be just as “fresh in the mind of the author” 
as the mourning in the valley of Megiddon (c/. Bleek, p. 391). 
Rosenmtfller saw the force of this argument and so placed the 
entire six chapters (9-14) in the reign of Uzziah. Observe “ as 
ye fled,” etc. Wellhausen, Encyclopedia Britannica, weighing 
this passage, remarks: “Zech. 14:5 is a stronger argument for a 
date in the Assyrian period than anything cited from chs. 9-11,” 
and in his Skizz . u . Vorarb. (p. 194) argues that “whoever is 
unwilling to admit the force of this reference forfeits the right 
to protest against the proposition that sometimes other archaic 
expressions are intentionally found in later prophecies.” It need 
only be added in the case of Zech. 12:11 and 14:5 that, from the 
pre-exilic standpoint, the argument in favor of the one passage 
vitiates the force of the argument in favor of the other. 4. The 
names given to the theocracy in 9-14 imply , it is alleged , a pre- 
exilic date for the entire section; e . g., in 9-11 various terms are 
employed which indicate that the kingdoms of Israel and Judah 
are still standing; such as Ephraim and Jerusalem (9:10), Judah 
and Ephraim (9:13), house of Judah and house of Joseph (10:6)* 
and “the brotherhood between Judah and Israel” (11:14); in 
12-14, on the contrary, only Judah, Jerusalem (12:2), inhab¬ 
itants of Jerusalem (12:5,10; 13:1), house of David and house 
of Levi appear, thus showing that the northern kingdom is no- 
longer in existence and that Judah only remains (v. Ortenberg* 
Knobel, Ewald, Dillmann, Grtltzmacher, p. 43). Among these 
the chief allusion is the breaking of the brotherhood between 
Judah and Israel in 11:14. By this Grtltzmacher (p. 48) under¬ 
stands “ the breaking out of war between Israel and Judah which 
took place under Pekah of Israel and Ahaz of Judah” (so Dillmann 
and others). But in history a union existed between Judah and 
Israel, as Comill observes (p. 199), only during the reigns of 
Ahab and Jehosaphat and their next successors. Others claim 
that no “ brotherhood ” ever existed between Israel and Judah, in 
the sense in which the term is here employed, after the schism of 
Jeroboam I. And indeed there was no real “ brotherhood ” in 
the reigns of Jehosaphat and Ahab any more than in the days of 
Pekah and Ahaz. The expression is a doubtful one, as it can 
refer either to the original schism of Israel and Judah in the 
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days of Jeroboam, to the captivity of Israel in 722 B. C., or to a 
later rupture which was to happen after the time of the prophet. 
The origin of the expression nV>8 (a. A.) is most easily explained 
in post-exilic times when Ezekiel's prophecy of the “ two sticks" 
(37:16sg.) was fulfilled, and Israel and Judah were really united 
in religion and government. This harmonizes with the prophet's 
aim, everywhere making the interest of Israel and Judah the same 
(9:10,13; 10:6; 12:1 sq .). To him Israel and Judah are united , 
not merely coexisting. Ezekiel's vision had become a fact, Israel 
and Judah now stood in the relation of a reunited brotherhood, 
“ to break which was emblematic," as Delitzsch (p. 218) says: 
“of the deeper rupture which would one day divide the Jewish 
people into halves, one holding to the good shepherd, and the other 
rejecting him." Israel and Judah were both represented in the 
post-exilic congregation; and as names , were both applicable to 
the post-exilic theocracy for the following reasons: (1) Even 
before the exile Ephraim became mixed with Judah. Men of 
Asher, Manasseh and Zebulun, came to Jerusalem to keep the 
passover of Hezekiah (2 Chron. 30:11). Ephraim also was 
among them (c/. v. 18). Both Israel and Judah joined also in 
celebrating Josiah's passover feast (2 Chron. 35:18). (2) Among 
the 42,360 led back under Zerubbabel (Ezr. 2; Neh. 7), about 
12,000 were without pedigree, among whom there were doubtless 
(Oehler) several from the ten tribes whose genealogies had been 
neglected. Twelve heads of houses, including Zerubbabel and 
Joshua, presided over them (Neh. 7:7; Ezr. 2:2). (3) From 

1 Chron. 9:2,3 it is obvious that at least five tribes, Judah, Levi, 
Benjamin, Ephraim and Manasseh were represented among them. 
Zechariah's call to flee from dwelling in Babylon doubtless 
brought others (Zech. 2:10). (4) Later, in Ezra’s day, the Jews 

regarded themselves as representatives of the twelve tribes; this 
is seen in their offering twelve goats as a sin-offering at the dedi¬ 
cation of the temple (Ezr. 6:17), and in a second sin-offering of 
twelve bullocks for all Israel (Ezr. 8:35). (5) The N. T. men¬ 

tions Ann a of the tribe of Asher (Lk. 2:36), Barnabas of the 
tribe of Levi (Acts 4:36), and Paul as of the tribe of Benjamin 
(Phil. 3:5), who in his defense before Agrippa speaks of the 
twelve tribes as existing in his own day (Acts 26:7). The twelve 
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tribes are also spoken of in Matt. 19:28; Lk. 22:30; Rev. 7:4; 
21:12, all showing that the names Israel and Judah survived the 
exile, and are therefore appropriate appellations in the mouth of 
a post-exilic prophet. The idea of the “ Lost Ten Tribes ” is, as 
Wright remarks, “a myth of later ages” (c/. Wellhausen, p. 183). 
Again, the expressions “house of Israel” and “house of Judah” 
are no proof of the pre-exilic origin of these chapters for both terms 
were used after the ten tribes had been carried away ( e. g., Jer. 
31:27-31). They actually occur once in Zech. 1-8 (viz., 8:13). 
These terms, however, doubtless attained a broader signification 
in post-exilic times. The name Israel, for example, is often used 
as coextensive with the whole nation (c/. Ezr. 2:2, 5,9, 70; 3:1; 
4:3; 6:16,21; 7:28; 8:29; Neh. 1:6; 7:7; 8:17; 9:1,2; Zech. 2: 
2,4). In Mai. 1:5 the prophet speaks of the “ border of Israel,” 
referring naturally to the borders of the entire nation (c/. 2:11). 
Zech. 9:lag. is (as Mai. 1:1) addressed to Israel, but not to 
Israel of the ten tribes necessarily, as the author expressly says, 
“ as of all the tribes,” implying that the prophecies of Ezek. 37: 
16 sq.; Jer. 30:3; Hos. 3:5 and Am. 9:9,14,15 were now fulfilled 
in the ecclesia of the post-exilic theocracy. That one of the 
twelve tribes should be lost was from the first regarded as a 
grievous misfortune (Judg. 21:36). On the other hand, only as 
representatives of the twelve tribes could the theocracy expect to 
inherit a right to the covenant promises. Hence the use of these 
names in a post-exilic prophecy is nothing unusual or extraordi¬ 
nary. 5. Zech. 14:10 , the area occupied by Judah when the 
prophecy was written . The expression “ from G-eba to Rimmon” 
limits, it is claimed, the origin of 12-14 to a time prior to the 
captivity (cf. Steiner, p. 371). But, while it marks the bound¬ 
aries of Judah's territory before the downfall of Jerusalem, it 
also satisfies the conditions after the exile (cf. Wellhausen, p. 195). 
Schtlrer says (History of Jewish People , p. 189), the extent of the 
Jewish commonwealth during the Persian domination was prob¬ 
ably limited to Judah proper, which in its range corresponded 
nearly with the kingdom of Judah of earlier days.” 6. The 
national sins according to Zech. 9-14. It is argued from 10:2; 
13:2-6 that idolatry and false prophecy are represented as the 
prevailing sins of the prophet's time, and that, therefore, these 
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prophecies must have been written before the exile (Dillmann, 
Grfltzmacher and others). But from these passages we can 
hardly conclude that idolatry and false prophecy were the pre¬ 
vailing sins at the time of writing; for, one of these passages 
refers to the past (10:2), and the other is clearly a reference to 
the future (13:2-6). In 10:2, teraphim, diviners and dreamers 
are alluded to. But the prophet here is speaking of what hap¬ 
pened in the past, before the exile, and which now would be a 
gross sin for Israel to repeat; therefore he exhorts, “ask of the 
Lord rain,” etc., and not of teraphim and idols, for “ they have 
spoken vanity.” In 13:2-6, “the names of the idols,” “the 
prophets,” and “the unclean spirit” shall, “in that day,” be 
cut off out of the land (just as “theft” and “lying” are to be 
removed, in Zech. 5:3-11). The prophet is here describing the 
future, how the land shall “in that day” be purified from sin and 
from uncleanness. In neither case does the author speak of idol¬ 
atry as the sin of the present (c/. Bredenkamp, p. 104). If, how¬ 
ever, it be insisted that the author of 10:2 was speaking to an 
8th century people, his language stands out in decided contrast 
to that of his contemporaries. Hosea, for example, describes the 
idolatry of Israel in his day “as a great whoredom from the 
Lord” (1:2 sq.), for “they sacrifice upon the tops of the moun¬ 
tains and bum incense upon the hills” (4:13). “Ephraim ia 
joined to idols” (4:17). “Of their silver and gold have they 
made them idols” (8:4; 13:2), yea, “altars to sin” (8:11). 
“Israel hath forgotten his maker” (8:14), therefore, “O Israel, 
thou hast destroyed thyself” (13:9). The language of Amoa 
and Isaiah is equally vehement (c/. Am. 4:4 sq.; 5:4sq.; 8:14; 
Isa. 2:8; 8:19; 10:11, etc.). But how differently our author 
expresses himself! He employs nothing but past tenses, remark¬ 
ing that “the teraphim have spoken (spSW) vanity,” and “the 
star-gazers have seen (WH) a lie,” etc. (10:2), and this is the only 
instance in all his prophecies which hints that he is addressing 
himself to an idolatrous people. And likewise the author of 
13:2-6, speaks as though he were writing in a period when 
idols and false prophecy * were remembered, but almost extinct, 

•The prophets referred to in Zech. 13:2 sq. are false prophets: for (a) they are closely 
associated with unclean spirits, with no intimation of a contrast existing between them; 
and ( b) in v. 4 it is said that they will no longer “ wear a rough garment to deceive.” God’s- 
prophets were not wont to deceive. 
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only the names and altars and groves of idolatry remaining. 
Hence he declares that the day is coming when even the names 
of the idols shall cease from the land, when every vestige of 
idolatry (as Hosea had prophesied, 2:19) and all false prophets 
would be made to disappear from the midst of Israel. This is 
very different from the repeated strain of his alleged contempo¬ 
rary, Jeremiah, who continually denounced idols and false proph¬ 
ets (cf. 10:14; 19:13; 25:6; 32:35). True, there was always 
danger of Israel relapsing into idolatry. Intermarriage with the 
heathen always endangered the worship of Jehovah (Ezr. 9:2 sq.; 
Neh. 13:23-26). Sorcery is denounced by Malachi (2:11; 3:5), 
and, as Comill remarks, “as ever increasing.” False prophets 
actually existed in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh. 6:7- 
14, 21). But in Hag. and Zech. 1-8 these evils are not men¬ 
tioned. In Zech. 10:2 we have more of a warning than an accu¬ 
sation; and in 13:2-6, a promise for the future. This much at 
least we tenaciously hold, viz., that idolatry and false prophecy 
are not treated in Zech. 9-14 as the prevailing sins of the age. 
7. The enemies of Israel in Zech. 9-14. These are Assyria and 
Egypt (10:10-11), Syria, Phoenicia, and Philistia (9:1-7), and 
Greece (9:13); the mention of whom, it is alleged, fixes the date 
of these prophecies as pre-exilic. (a) Zech. 10:10 , 11; 14:18, 
19; Assyria and Egypt. The following claims are made with 
reference to these passages: (a) that the use of the terms , Assyria 
and Egypt, by a post-exilic writer is “impossible” (Graetz, 
Monats ., p. 284). But this is not so certain. No one, for 
example, would doubt the post-exilic origin of Lamentations, and 
yet in ch. 5:6 the term “Assyrians” occurs, most probably 
intended for Babylonians: in 2 Kgs. 23:29, Pharaoh-Necho is 
described as going up against the “King of Assyria,” whereas 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, is meant (cf. Kuiper, p. 82); 
and in Ezr. 6:22 “Assyria” is employed instead of Persia. These 
instances render it at least possible that in Zech. 10:10, 11 we 
have a parallel instance (Vatke). We still speak of “Egypt” 
and “ the Egyptians,” though the country has passed under many 
different protectorates since the time of the Pharaohs. Rubinkam 
suggests a principle by which these references can be explained, 
viz., the later a prophecy is, the wider is its scope and the less 
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value can be placed on the use of words and phrases. An earlier 
writer cannot, of course, use modes of speech which have their 
birth in later times, but a later writer may be easily influenced by 
the diction and phraseology of a former age. Forms of expres¬ 
sion are slow in changing. In the New Testament, e. g., Jesus 
speaks of coming into the borders of Zebulun and Naphthali 
(Matt. 4:13). So here in Zech. 10:10, 11, the prophet was 
representing the future under the forms of the past. De Wette 
finally decided to explain these terms as “an affectation of archa¬ 
ism ” rather than maintain the pre-exilic origin of these prophe¬ 
cies. Hosea had predicted that Ephraim would be scattered in 
Assyria and Egypt (7:16; 8:13; 9:3, 6; 11:6, 11), and very 
naturally, a later prophet, in promising deliverance to Ephraim, 
would expect the same countries to give them up. (£) It is 
further claimed that these nations were in the height of their 
power when the prophet wrote (Fltlgge, Bertholdt, Bleek, v. Orten- 
berg, Grfctzmacher, p. 39, and others). But this claim, while it 
has some force, would have far greater weight were Assyria and 
Egypt the subjects of the prophet’s thought. Not these, on the 
contrary, but Ephraim is the main theme of his discourse. Hence 
we must not press this reference to Ephraim’s enemies too far. 
They were of minor value in the prophet’s mind compared with 
the immense importance of Jehovah’s promises to Ephraim, which 
he was now commissioned to deliver. Furthermore, while it can¬ 
not be denied that Assyria and Egypt are spoken of as still in 
possession of great power, yet it is equally true that the prophet 
does not speak of them as active, either as helping forward 
Ephraim’s captivity, or as resisting Ephraim’s return; which cor¬ 
responds exactly with post-exilic conditions, when the power of 
both nations had been broken. Moreover, in v. 10 the prophet 
speaks rather of the “land” of Assyria and the “land” of Egypt, 
out of which Ephraim should be gathered, and in v. 11 he strength¬ 
ens the hope of Ephraim by contrasting the final condition of 
these heathen countries with the future prosperity of Israel in v. 
12. (y) It is further maintained that the special mention of 

Egypt in 14:18,19 indicates that Egypt at that time was Judah's 
special enemy (Grtltzmacher, p. 20). But the particular mention 
of Egypt in ch. 14 is obviously due to the physical conditions of 
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that land, with which the author was acquainted. Egypt, being 
watered by the Nile, needed no rain, hence the prophet is forced 
to resort to another punishment, viz., plague (c/. Hofmann, Hitzig, 
Kohler, Reuss, Stade, Wellhausen, and others). There is no foun¬ 
dation for imputing to the prophet (as Bredenkamp, p. 199) a 
moral reason for the special mention of Egypt; for, if the specifi¬ 
cation lies not in the physical conditions of Egypt, it is difficult 
to see why Egypt and not Babylon should have been threatened 
by a prophet who lived, as GrOtzmacher says, not long before the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

(b) Zech. 9: 1-8, Syria , Phoenicia , and Philistia. The follow¬ 
ing claims are made concerning the mention of these nations: (a) 
Thai these kingdoms were still “independent” when the prophet 
wrote , which in post-exilic times was not the case (Grfltzmacher, p. 
40). But the text does not state that they were independent, as 
Kuiper observes (p. 80). They are represented as overcome with¬ 
out resistance. On the other hand, it is not inconsistent with post- 
exilic conditions that these kingdoms then existed in western 
Asia. Haggai speaks of “nations” and “kingdoms” and 
“thrones” (2:7, 22), which, being heathen, would be over¬ 
thrown, and yet in Haggai’s day Darius ruled all western Asia 
and Egypt. The fact of Phoenicia’s importance at the beginning 
of the 5th century is beyond dispute. Ezekiel’s prophecies 
against Tyre and Sidon (28:1-23) closely resemble those under 
discussion. Syria, Phoenicia, and Philistia always remained the 
enemies of Israel—either active or passive. Jeremiah prophesied 
against Damascus and Hamath long after their loss of independ¬ 
ence (732 and 739 B.C.) by Tiglath-pileser III. (Jer. 49:23- 
27). Judgments were also pronounced upon the Philistines 
both by Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Jer. 25:20; Ezek. 25:15-17); 
likewise by Zephaniah (2:4-7). After the exile, the Philistines 
resisted Israel’s return (Neh. 4:7, 8) and remained hostile to the 
Jews and to their religion until the time of the Maccabees (I. 
Macc. 3:41; 10:83; cf. 5:1 sq.; Sirach 1:26; Ecclus. 50:26). 
In short, all these nations were Israel’s hereditary foes, and, 
therefore, judgments pronounced against them were always in 
place (cf. Kuiper, p. 80). (ft) It is further urged that 9:1-8 
hears a close resemblance to Amos (1:1-2:6) and hence must 
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have been delivered at about the same time (Bleek, Einleit ., 6th 
ed., p. 386). But the alleged similarities between these prophe¬ 
cies consist chiefly in the names of the cities threatened; e. g . 
Damascus, Tyre, Gaza, Ashkelon, Ekron, and Ashdod are in com¬ 
mon. The dissimilarities are much greater and far more strik¬ 
ing: (1) The order of the nations threatened. With Amos the 
order is Syria, Philistia, Phoenicia; in Zech. 9:1-8, Syria, Phoe¬ 
nicia, Philistia. (2) Amos predicts the captivity of Syria (1:5); 
the prophet in Zech. 9:1-8 does not. (3) Amos prophecies that 
Tyre shall be burned with fire; our prophet (like Ezek. 28:2-5) 
rather specifies Tyre’s “power in the sea,” which shows her 
importance in commerce, and likewise, prophesies against Sidon 
(cf Ezek. 28:21-26). (4) Amos includes the Edomites, Ammon¬ 
ites, and Moabites as objects of God’s wrath, but in Zech. 9:1-8 
they are passed over in silence (cf. Bredenkamp, p. 84). These 
were powerful nations in the 8th century B.C. After the exile, 
on the contrary, they were so weak that Nehemiah, with half of 
the returned exiles in arms, repelled “ Sanballat and Tobiah and 
the Arabians and the Ammonites and the Ashdodites,” who 
together had conspired to hinder the Jews from rebuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem, while the other half went on with the work of 
building (Neh. 4:7-8). On the other hand, a post-exilic prophet 
might very appropriately condemn the Syrians, the Phoenicians, 
and the Philistines, because, as Kohler suggests, they lay within 
the rightful boundary of Israel’s territory (Ezek. 20:42; 47:13 
sg.). (5) Amos includes Israel and Judah among the nations 

upon whom the Lord will presently inflict judgments (2:4 sg.); 
but in Zech. 9:1-8 they are described as a nation under Jehovah’s 
special care, which shows that Jehovah’s attitude toward Israel 
had changed. (6) Amos gives in each case the reason why 
Jehovah will punish the nations; but the prophet in Zech. 
9:1-8 fails to show any real reason why these nations should be 
destroyed, except that Israel is returning home, and they are 
occupying Jewish territory. (7) Amos declares that “the rem¬ 
nant of the Philistines shall perish” (1:8); whereas our prophet 
promises that those which remain shall be as chieftains in Judah, 
and Ekron as Jebusites incorporated into the nation (9:7). This 
is a positive proof in favor of the post-exilic origin of Zech. 
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9:1-8 (cf. Kuiper, p. 80). (8) Amos describes the moral con¬ 

dition and sinfulness of Israel; but our prophet pictures Israel 
as waiting upon the Lord (9:1). (9) Finally, Amos distin¬ 

guishes between Israel and Judah; but the author of Zech. 
9:1-8 makes the interests of “all the tribes of Israel” the same 
(9:1); cf. Graetz, Manats., p. 280). (y) Again , it is claimed 

that the storm which breaks in upon the kingdoms of Syria , Phoe¬ 
nicia, and Philistia is the second invasion of Tiglath-pileser in 
734 B.C. (Grtttzmacher, p. 45). This is substantiated by the 
mention of “Hadrach” (9:1)—an 8th century word—and the 
almost perfect agreement of the monuments with Zech. 9:1-8. 
But the name “ Hadrach ” for Syria, which appears in 8th cen¬ 
tury inscriptions, may have been employed quite as well by a 
prophet of the 6th century. No other writer of the 8th century 
uses the term. It was doubtless the common Assyrian name for 
Syria, and as such finds its way appropriately in the mouth of an 
Assyrian-trained prophet who was speaking to a people accus¬ 
tomed to Assyrian appellations and terminology (cf. Schrader, 
KAT ., pp. 326, 453). As regards the invasion of Tiglath-pileser 
in 734 B.C., described in 2 Kgs. 15:29; 16:9, and confirmed by 
the Assyrian inscriptions, which accords so perfectly with Zech. 
9:1-8, it is to be observed: (1) that neither the inscriptions nor 
the biblical record mention the capture of Tyre (cf. Kuiper, p. 
77); (2) nor indeed is Philistia mentioned in the Bible account. 
One thinks more naturally of Uzziah’s time in connection with 
Philistia (2 Chron. 26:6; cf. Hitzig-Steiner, p. 369). (3) Our 

author sees clearly that the invasion will not affect Jerusalem 
(9:8). (4) Moreover the degree of the dispersion indicated in 

9:11-13,10:6-11 as the result of the alleged invasion can hardly 
be referred to the devastation of Gilead and Lebanon by Tiglath- 
pileser, but drives us powerfully to think of times subsequent to 
the exile (Elmslie). (5) Finally, Grfctzmacher’s interpretation is 
based upon the supposition that in Zech. 10:3 the prophet hopes 
that Judah will be able, with the help of Tiglath-pileser, to come 
through the war with Israel and Syria, and in the future be able 
to rescue Ephraim from captivity (p. 46). But this interpreta¬ 
tion is both unnatural and unnecessary. It is quite as easy to 
explain Zech. 9, with Hitzig-Steiner (p. 370), in terms of the 
reign of Jeroboam II. (cf. 2 Kgs. 14:28). 
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(c) Zech . 9:13 — Javan , i. e., Ionia or Greece . “For I have 
bent Judah for me, I have filled the bow with Ephraim; and I 
will stir up thy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece, and 
will make thee as the sword of a mighty man.” This is the most 
striking historical illusion in these controverted chapters, the 
explanation of which must determine in large part the date of 
these prophecies. The following solutions are offered by the 
advocates of the pre-exilic hypothesis, (a) That Zech . 9:13 is 
explained by Joel 4:6 , 7 (Hitzig, Bleek, Ewald, Grtltzmacher, 
Montet, p. 23). According to this view, the “sons of Zion” are 
the Israelitish prisoners sold by the Phoenicians to the Ionians, 
or sons of Greece (Hitzig), who, already too long in slavery, are 
to be aroused by Jehovah (Ewald) and set free, as they, too, are 
parties to the covenant of promise mentioned in Zech. 9:11, 12 
(Bleek). In this case the author is speaking of Hebrew slaves 
and of Ionian and Arabian tradesmen of the 8th century, B. C. 
But on the contrary, in the passage before us, we have to do 
rather with a godless heathen power, the subjection of which 
must precede the breaking in of the Messianic kingdom (c/. 
Kuiper, p. 83). The “sons of Zion” are Judah and Ephraim, 
rather than a small band of Hebrew slaves sold into Grecian or 
Arabian lands (c/. Bredenkamp, p. 99). It is not to be supposed 
that by a successful insurrection of slaves the Messianic age is to 
be inaugurated. Such an idea is too absurd (Pusey). The 
context clearly shows that Zion is the subject of the prophecy 
(9:9-17). It is Zion who is exhorted to rejoice over her coming 
king (vs. 9,10); it is Zion who shall be released from prison (vs. 
11, 12), and it is Zion (Judah and Ephraim) who shall conquer 
the “sons of Javan” (vs. 13-17). Pressel felt the force of this 
claim and consequently gave up the idea that Joel 4:6, 7 explains 
this passage. “Zion” is far more probably the post-exilic con¬ 
gregation. But on the other hand, how explain the mention of 
the “sons of Javan” in the 8th century? Could a prophet of 
that early age picture Javan of sufficient importance that its 
defeat would lead to glory? ( Cf\ Bredenkamp, p. 99.) The 
Greeks are here represented not as a distant and unimportant 
people such as they would be in the 8th century, B. C., but as a 
world-power, as Israel’s most formidable antagonist, the victory 
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over whom inaugurates the Messianic age ( cf Driver, p. 326). 
This is self-evident. Consequently Dillmann ( Commentary on 
Genesis , p. 174) frankly allows that Zech. 9:13, as it stands at 
present, refers to the Macedonian Greeks. And Steiner also 
admits (p. 381) that “aus dem 8. Jahrhundert eine solche zu 
begreifen und hinreichend zu motiviren, dttrfte schwer fallen.” 
Most defenders of the pre-exilic hypothesis abandon, therefore, 
the idea that 9:13 is a prophecy of the 8th century, and take 
refuge in one or other of the two remaining explanations, (p) 
That the text is coirrupt (Graetz, Steiner, Strack, 4th ed. p. 410. 
cf. Kirkpatrick who omits the words by for the sake of 

rhythm). For example, Steiner (pp. 381, 2) on the authority of 
the Targum, which reads fcCEEy T3, substitutes for the 

reading D*iST! T21 (cf. Schlatter, p. 269, “Ueber alle Feinde”), 
and explains as a later addition which crept into the text, as 
e.g., rov$TEAAi/vas in the LXX. translation of Isa. 9:11. But the text 
as it stands was only possible when it belongs to, or was thought 
to belong to the post-exilic period (cf. Stade, p. 152); moreover, 
the expression ''DSl would in any case occur more naturally 

in post-exilic writings (cf. Kuenen, p. 413). On the other hand, 
the substitution proposed by Graetz, Monats., p. 281, is still less 
probable. He conjectures that "jV is a corruption of 
Samaria, and compares with it Zech. 10:6, 12. According to 
Graetz, consequently, Jehovah stirs up the sons of Zion against 
the sons of Samaria, i. e., Ephraim and Judah against Ephraim, 
which is naturally absurd. At best any change of the text is a 
confession that is inexplicable in pre-exilic times. For as 
Kuiper observes (p. 13), “the whole question of changing the 
text rests upon the hypothesis that the prophecy is out of the 8th 
century and it loses thus as petitio principii all worth.” The 
other means of escape is the unsatisfactory refuge of the mediat¬ 
ing hypothesis, (y) That Zech. 9:13 is one of the many post- 
exilic interpolations in these prophecies (Dillmann, Kuenen, 
Driver, Comill, and others). Kuenen, e. g ., finds in chs. 9-11, 
13:7-9, “ fragments for the most part of 8th century origin, which 
were afterwards worked over and enriched by a post-exilic though 
awkward redactor.** Certain passages, he says, are confessedly 
inexplicable in pre-exilic times, whereas others must have had 
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their origin when the two kingdoms were standing. Driver and 
Comill share this hypothesis. But we are unable to accept of it 
chiefly because it is too unsatisfactory. Even Kuenen himself 
allows that it is not wholly satisfying, and Comill admits (p. 198) 
that it does not solve the problem. It is plainly evident, there¬ 
fore, that on the grounds of the pre-exilic theory a reasonable 
explanation of Zech. 9:13 is practically unattainable. Later we 
shall attempt to show that this passage has both an occasion and 
a teaching purpose in post-exilic times. 


II. The Christological Argument , or the Argument from 
Messianic Prophecy .—The real value of this argument is too 
frequently underestimated, especially by those who hold the 
pre-exilic hypothesis. We maintain that in the Old Testament 
the Messianic idea, at first only generic in outline, grows and 
expands and moves steadily forward with marvelous symmetry, 
continually approaching more and more its ultimate ideal in 
Jesus Christ; also that the most decisive criteria by which the 
date of a given prophecy may be determined are newness and uni¬ 
fication .. The latter especially, we hold, is the best mark by which 
to judge the origin of any Messianic prediction. As the perspec¬ 
tive shortens by the lapse of time, different lines of previous 
Messianic prediction are brought together and unified so as to 
present a new and more complete picture of the Messiah. When 
this is done it is an evidence of late date. Zechariah furnishes 
a most remarkable picture of this sort. He takes the pre-exilic 
ideas of the Messiah, which like so many independent lines seem 
to move forward and converge, and he unites them all in Joshua 
the high-priest (3:8, 9; 6:12, 13).* He selects the Branch of 
Jer. 23:5; 33:15; the Servant of Isa. 40-66; the King of Ps. 72 
and 110, Isa. 9:6, and 11:1, and the Priest of Ps. 110 and blends 

•There is as little reason for doubting the genuineness of 3:86 (Stade, Gesch. Israels, 
II., p. 125; Marti , Der Proph. Sack., p. 85) as there is for arguing that Zerubbabel is the 
Messiah (WeUhausen, pp. 176, 179). In 6:12,13, Marti claims with Ewald and Baur, that 
both Joshua and Zerubbabel are crowned. But (1) this necessitates the insertion of 
IDfcnn after tjfcnn in V. 11, and of TWTV' after PITH in y. 13; also the change of 
in v. 12 to DPlb&$ • (2) Besides, there is no example in the O. T. whore a prophet saw in a 
contemporary the Messiah as already born. (3) Moreover, the prophecy contemplates the 
Messiah as future (v.12). He is spoken of as a man (v. 12), not as the man. and that he is to 
be a priest (v. 13). (4) Finally the crown rn*"lI}5J (sing, on account of PPPIP) ▼. 14; c/. Job 
31:36) is to be a type, stored away in the temple.' Wellhausen’s text is self-made. 
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them all into one single composite picture of the Messiah and 
describes him as Servant-Branch-Priest-King (3:8, 9; 6:12, 13); 
thus heaping upon the high-priest Joshua Messianic terms never 
before associated by a single author in one and the same person. 
The same is true of Zech. 9-14. As Delitzsch maintains (Mes¬ 
sianic Prophecy , p. 215), “the author of Zech. 9-14 cannot be 
a pre-exilic prophet, for the Christological images move in the 
path in which prophecy was directed by Deutero-Isaiah; the 8o£at 
of the future Christ are supplemented through the preceding 
ira0w*ara (1 Peter 1:11).” We shall now endeavor to examine the 
Messianic portions of Zech. 9-14, and for the sake of convenience 
we shall treat them under two heads, viz., those which describe the 
Messianic Person , and those which describe the Messianic Times. 

1. The Messianic Person . (a) The Messianic King (9:9, 

10). Different views are entertained as to the position of this 
passage in the development of the idea of Messianic kingship. 
Orelli (Old Testament Prophecy , p. 244), makes it “the first 
passage in which the future human representative of the divine 
kingly dignity is described in his personal characteristics ” (c/L 
Riehm, Messianic Prophecy , pp. 181, 182; Briggs, Messianic 
Prophecy , p. 185). Ewald (p. 309) is willing to allow only that 
the Messianic hopes of Zech. 9-11 are “ganz so ausgebildet und 
gestaltet, ganz so kr&ftig und so vorwaltend ” as the prophecies 
of Isaiah, and maintains that they are inferior to his in “schla- 
gender Kraft der Rede und lichter Klarheit des Ausdrucks.” 
Graetz ( Monats ., p. 281) parallels 9:9, 10 with Ps. 72; Steiner 
(p. 373) with Micah 5:4. Driver, however (p. 327), admits 
that the priority of Zech. 9:9 sq. to Isaiah may be questioned, and 
remarks with some reluctance that “ the portrait of the Messiah - 
king seems to be original in Isaiah.” In examining this passage 
we wish to apply the tests above mentioned and ask, Is the picture 
of the Messiah-king in Zech. 9:9, 10 composite? and, Does it 
imply other descriptions, or add new features to the idea of 
Messianic kingship? “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion: 
Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold thy King cometh unto 
thee.” Notice the prophet does not say a King, but thy King; 
that is, a definite King, an expected King, a King of whom Zion 
had heard before. The prophet then proceeds to describe him. 
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(1) He is just (p*^), for as justice is an essential attribute of 
Jehovah, so must it also be the cardinal virtue of the King who 
represents him. This idea is not necessarily original here. 
The prophet may very easily have borrowed it from Isa. 9:6 or 
Jer. 23:6, 33:16, or both. (2) He is saved (JlCiS), Jehovah 
has delivered him and now he is able to deliver others (vs. 11, 
12). This is a new feature in the characterization of the Messianic 
King, quite foreign to the pre-exilic prophets. (3) He is lowly 
(*’3?). This too is a new characteristic, and an expression which, 
according to Rahlfs, had its birth in the time of the exile. It 
implies affliction, meekness, humility. (4) He rides upon an ass. 
Another mark of lowliness and a figure quite too graphic for the 
prophetic mind of the 8th century, B. C. It signifies that he 
will come in the guise of peace. In the time of the Judges, 
nobles rode on asses in peace and in war; but after the days of 
Solomon kings rode on horses. This King goes back to the 
primitive simplicity of Israel. He is a Prince of Peace, even as 
Isaiah had described him (9:6), and as the psalmist through the 
figure of Solomon’s quiet reign (Ps. 72). But the difference 
between the psalmist’s picture and that of Zech. 9:9, 10 is this: 
What was in his time a “ pious wish ” prefigured in the person 
of a human monarch, becomes later a “categorical prediction” 
concerning an actual King, the representative of Jehovah (cf. 
Wellhausen, p. 182). (6) Finally his dominion is described as 

extending from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the 
earth. This idea of universal dominion is a parallel to that in 
Psalm 72:7, 8 and Micah 6:2. It completes the picture of the 
Messiah-King in Zech. 9:9, 10. The ideas of justice, peace, and 
universal dominion are old. These our prophet unifies, as no 
single pre-exilic prophet had done, then adds to them other new 
features which can best be accounted for after the humiliation of 
the exile. For example, all that is implied in the terms saved 
and lowly is new. The idea of salvation in connection with the 
coming Messianic King is in the earlier prophets entirely want¬ 
ing. The idea of meekness and suffering is found in Isaiah 
40-66 but not in connection with the coming king. But in 
Zech. 9:9-12 the king is not only a ruler of Israel, as Micah 
pictures him, but also a Saviour. The prophet thus brings for- 
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ward the spiritual character of his rule. The picture is com¬ 
posite. Messianic prophecy here rises to the height of its con¬ 
summation in reference to two things: (1) The spiritual nature 
of the agent by whom the Messianic kingdom will be set up and 
guided, and (2) The salvation resident in the king whose 
dominion is world-wide (cf. Orelli, p. 247). 

(b) The Messiah-Shepherd,—rejected (11:12, 13), pierced 
(12:10sq.), smitten (13:7). These three passages though pecu¬ 
liarly difficult are conspicuous on account of their Messianic 
interpretation in the New Testament. Zech. 11:12, 13 is 
interpreted Messianically in Matt. 27:9, 10;* Zech. 12:10 in 
John 19:37; and Zech. 13:7 in Matt. 26:31. The question for 
us is, Did they have a Messianic value to the prophet ? Ewald 
(p. 390) sees Messianic hopes in 12-14 but explains them as 
“only the reaction against the unnatural condition into which 
the cruelty of the Chaldeans had placed Judah against Jerusa¬ 
lem.” Others find no personal Messiah in these chapters (e. g., 
Montet, p. 84; Grtttzmacher, p. 42; Steiner, p. 343). But this 
opinion is based on a literal interpretation of ch. 11:4-17, a 
change of text in 12:10, and a transposition of 13:7-9 from its 
present position to the end of ch. 11. Accordingly ch. 11:4- 
17 is a description of the Syro-Ephraimitish war. The idol- 
«hepherd (11:15-17; 13:7-9) is Pekah, king of Israel (Grtltz- 
macher, Dillmann), or as Steiner prefers, the last king of 
Judah (13:7-9). But this is only speculation. Ch. 11:4-17 is 
a parable, descriptive of the Shepherd of Israel. Not the 
Jehovah-Shepherd, for he distinguishes himself from Jehovah 
(11:13), and not the prophet, for in 11:7 the prophet describes 
a third individual in the first person, but the Messiah-Shepherd, 
who finds his clearest expression in 13:7-9. Language such as 
“my shepherd,” “my companion,” “the third part shall be left 
in the land and refined,” applies best to the Messiah and to 
Messianic times. The remaining passage (12:10) is likewise 

•That Matthew should have ascribed this prophetic quotation to Jeremiah deserves 
bat a passing word as no one any longer claims that Jeremiah wrote Zech. 9-11. Of the 
various theories devised to explain the difficulty the one usually adopted is that of Augus¬ 
tine, Beza, Calvin, Kohler, Keil, Wright, and most moderns, viz., that it was a simple slip 
of the memory. Some, however, appeal to the original order of the Major Prophets in the 
Jewish Canon in which Jeremiah stood first. An error of like sort seems to occur in 
2 Chron. 36:22, Ezra 1:1, 2, where Isaiah 44:28 is ascribed to Jeremiah (c/. Brown, Biblical 
Literature and Exegtei s, 1881-4). 
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Messianic, because (1) of the language, which identifies the 
“sender” with the “sent” ( cf . Hitzig-Steiner, p. 396); (2) the 
spirit of grace and supplications; and (3) on account of the 
purification which follows in 13:1. No mere “ Propheten-mord ” 
(Steiner, p. 379) satisfies the entire context, or expresses the 
prophet’s vision. We are constrained, therefore, in spite of the 
difficulties of the prophecy, to look upon these passages as 
Messianic, and descriptive of the Messianic-Shepherd. In the 
first instance he is the hireling-shepherd(ll-A sq.) who performs 
his task at Jehovah's bidding; in the second he is the martyr- 
shepherd (12:10) who suffers with Jehovah's permission; in the 
third he is the companion-shepherd (13:7-9) who is smitten by 
Jehovah’s fiat. The order is climacteric,—insulted, pierced, 
smitten: (1) Shamefully rewarded by the flock; (2) Cruelly 
murdered by his own people; (3) Judicially slain by Jehovah. 
The first brings judgment; the second produces repentance and 
opens a fountain for sin and for uncleanness; the third calls 
forth Jehovah’s mercy and directs it upon the “little ones”—the 
lesson to be taught being that the Messiah is the Shepherd of 
Israel. The genesis of this idea is found in the pre-exilic 
prophets. The psalmist had said, “the Lord is my Shepherd” 
(Ps. 23:1); Jeremiah prophesied judgment upon faithless shep¬ 
herds (23:1-8), but neither Jeremiah nor the psalmist represents 
Jehovah as the Shepherd of Israel, much less that the Messiah 
was Israel’s shepherd. It was left for Ezekiel to picture Jehovah 
as the shepherd of his people. During the exile when Israel was 
scattered as sheep without a shepherd, Jehovah promises that he 
will be the shepherd of his people, and gather his scattered sheep 
as a shepherd gathereth his flock (Ezek. 34:11-16). Our prophet 
follows Ezekiel, but goes beyond him: for he distinguishes 
between the Messiah-Shepherd and the Jehovah-Sheph % erd (Zech. 
11:13; 12:10; 13:7). He describes also the fountain of cleans¬ 
ing (13:1). With him it is no temporary lustration in case of 
defilement, as in Num. 19, nor a mere sprinkling as in Ezek. 

* 36:25, but a perennial fountain, first described by Joel (3:18). 
But Joel is content with indicating its effect (3:21) without 
denoting expressly its purifying character. Our prophet explic¬ 
itly shows that its purpose is to cleanse from sin. Hence, here 
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again the spiritual side of cleansing is turned forward, and we 
have here consequently the climax of the idea of atonement in 
the Old Testament. The good Shepherd is insulted first, then 
pierced by his people. A spirit of grace and supplication is 
poured out upon the nation and they repent and are cleansed 
from sin. Finally the divine fiat goes forth and the wonderful 
tragedy is complete. The whole is a most remarkable drama, 
bringing us near the scenes of Calvary. In Isa. 40-66 the 
prophet enclosed his picture of the Suffering Servant in a bright 
promise of exaltation; our prophet, on the contrary, increased 
the terribleness of the nation’s crime by showing that it was 
also the decree of heaven. Well may we say with Orelli, that 
in Zech. 9-14 “the Messianic idea has attained full reality.” 

2. The Messianic Times — Eschatology . Apocalypse marks 
the last stages in the development of prophecy. The description 
of the incorporation of the heathen into the kingdom of God in 
Zech. 9-14 is, in our judgment, the most remarkable in the Old 
Testament as it presupposes all that goes before. As Delitzsch 
remarks, “the author takes from pre-exilic relations emblematic 
features for his eschatological pictures.” His models were Joel 
and Isaiah. In form and contents he follows Joel 3, and like 
Isa. 19:19; 66:21, 23 he uses figurative language; for he knew 
that when these predictions should be fulfilled, this mode of 
worship would be abolished. The idea that the heathen shall 
be converted to Jehovah is an old one. It is asserted in its 
simplest form in the Song of Moses (Deut. 32). Rights of citi¬ 
zenship in Jerusalem are acquired by the heathen in Ps. 87. Amos 
brings about their conversion by means of spiritual subjugation 
(9:12); Joel through the outpouring of the spirit (2:28); Zeph- 
aniah as the result of divine judgment (3:9); Isaiah opens up a 
vista of wonderful possibilities, but Isaiah’s picture of the Mes¬ 
sianic future is often clouded and indistinct (11:10-16). He does 
not discriminate clearly between the inauguration of the Messianic 
times and the restoration of Israel from exile. But this confusion 
of the two events might naturally be expected from a prophet living 
before that event; for, to one standing on a lofty vantage ground, 
the distant mountain ranges are not always easy to distinguish. On 
the other hand, the prophets who lived after the exile are relieved 
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of this confusion. Their perspective was shorter and their 
horizon broader. More and more they identified the day of the 
Lord with the coming of the Messiah. This is especially true of 
Zech. 9-14. In all these prophecies concerning the unique day 
which was to come, there is not the slightest proof that the 
author ever had in mind the return of Israel from exile . He 
was thinking rather of the Messiah and the incorporation of the 
heathen into the kingdom of God (c/. Cheyne, JQR ., 1889, p. 
79). Haggai watched the nations bringing their costliest pos¬ 
sessions to adorn the temple of Jehovah (2:7); Zechariah sees 
them, as Isaiah and Micah had seen them (Isa. 2: 2sq .; Mic. 4:1,2), 
streaming thither to worship Jehovah and eager to share in 
the privileges of the chosen nation (2:15; 8:20-23); for, to 
Zechariah, the glory of the second temple lay in its catholicity. 
The counterpart of this picture is to be seen in Zech. 9-14. As 
Wildeboer (p. 414) remarks: “this thought (the incorporation 
of the heathen) governs the whole of chapters 12-14.” (1) A 

remnant of the Philistines, like the ancient Jebusites, inherit 
the blessings of Judah (9:7). (2) All nations shall in that day 

go up to Jerusalem from year to year to keep the feast of taber¬ 
nacles (14:16-19). This last passage is a most appropriate 
doxology to all Old Testament apocalypse (c/. Oehler). 

Montet (p. 91) objects, however, to the post-exilic origin of 
chapter 14, on the ground that the nations are forced to come up 
to Jerusalem to keep the feast of tabernacles. They are repre¬ 
sented as coming in chains, he claims; compelled to obey, “un 
ordre, un ordre imp^rieux et dur, un ordre accompagng de la 
menace d’un ch&timent.” But the announcement is made simply 
that all nations shall go up to Jerusalem. It does not say that 
they must go up, or that they do so to avoid punishment. Those 
who remain behind are the threatened ones. Upon them shall 
be the plague. Never in the Old Testament are the heathen con¬ 
verted to Jehovah by force. This was not the Old Testament 
method either before or after the exile. Grtitzmacher (p. 35) in 
proof of the same hypothesis, argues that chapter 14 is pre-exilic 
as all the prophets, from the end of the exile on, only threaten 
the heathen with terrible judgment, e. g., Haggai and Zechariah. 
This assertion, as is evident, completely reverses the claim of 
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Montet, but like it is false. For, while it is true that Jer. 
12:15-17; 16:19-21 disproves the assertion of Montet, it is like¬ 
wise true that Zech. 2:15 and 8:20-23, in which many people 
and strong nations are represented as eager to go up to Jerusalem 
to worship Jehovah, even taking hold of the skirt of him that is 
a Jew, saying, “We will go with you, for we have heard that God 
is with you,” show that the union of the heathen with Israel is a 
purely voluntary act. So also in Zech. 9-14. God's providence 
brings it about (c/. Cheyne, JQR ., 1889, p. 81). We, accord¬ 
ingly, maintain that the prophecies contained in Zech. 9-14, 
occupy a position of singular importance in the development of 
Messianic prophecy; that their place is toward the close of pro¬ 
phetic revelation; that they knit together lines of hope and 
promise concerning the Great Deliverer which before were 
separate, and add new features to the former descriptions of the 
pre-exilian prophets. The Messiah-King is not only a just ruler 
(as described by Isaiah and Micah), maintaining peaceful and 
world-wide dominion (as in Ps. 72), but he is also saved and 
lowly , coming to Zion riding upon an ass. The Messiah- 
Shepherd not only endeavors to shepherd the flock (as Ezekiel 
had promised concerning the Jehovah-Shepherd), but is insulted 
also, pierced and smitten; whereupon, a spirit of grace is poured 
out (as in Joel) and the nation repents and is cleansed from sin. 
The Messiah-Shepherd being distinguished from the Jehovah- 
Shepherd. But towering over all is the prophet's vivid apoc¬ 
alypse of the coming day of the Lord, when through the 
Messiah’s influence all nations will come up to Jerusalem to 
worship one Jehovah (14:9), and when everything will be con¬ 
secrated to his service (14:20-21). ( Cf. W. J. Beecher’s idea, that 
chs. 9-14 may have been edited by Zechariah . . . for the sake of 
the Messianic doctrines they contain.” Old and New Testament 
Student , Oct. 1889, p. 230. Also Elmslie, Book by Book , p. 336.) 

III. The Psychological Argument , or argument from paral¬ 
lelisms in thought and language between Zech . 9-14 and the 
other prophets .*—This argument is often overestimated. It 

•The purely linguistic argument as drawn out by Eckardt (ZATW 1883, pp. 76-108) 
will be discussed later on, inasmuch as Eckardt makes the *‘Priester codex,” Job, Joel, Hab- 
bakuk, Micah (in part), Proverbs, and Psalms the basis, or Spiegelbilder of late Hebrew, 
thus assuming what in part remains to be proven. 
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means simply that there are certain parallelisms of thought 
and language between Zech. 9-14 and other Old Testament 
writings which indicate some degree of dependence one upon 
the other. The question therefore is, did the author of Zech. 
9-14 borrow from others, or they from him? There seems to 
be reasons for thinking that the author of Zech. 9-14 bor¬ 
rowed from the earlier prophets. Stfthelin claimed that this 
was the case; likewise de Wette and others. Stade practically 
finds no limit to the parallelisms between Deutero-Zechariah 
and the former prophets, and in our judgment illustrates how 
vain it is to measure prophecy by line and plummet (c/. Kuiper, 
p. 116). He traces almost every thought of these chapters to 
some antecedent prophecy and thus deprives the author of all 
originality. Indeed the author, he claims, was not a prophet 
but a scribe who gathered up the unfulfilled prophecies of his 
own day and re-delivered them because of their near fulfil¬ 
ment (p. 162). The author does not even claim to be a prophet, 
he continues, but simply copies and combines the ideas of the 
earlier prophets in a most mechanical manner. But Stade 
proves too much. He damages his case by overstatement and 
exaggeration. Yet Kuenen admits that he proves the depend¬ 
ence of Zech. 12-14 on the earlier prophets. Bleek, David¬ 
son, Grtltzmacher, and others, however, hold that the depend¬ 
ence is on the other side. But it seems more probable, with 
Perowne, that one prophet should have drawn from many, 
than that many should have borrowed from one. It is not our 
purpose to press this argument beyond its legitimate limits. 
We propose to treat it rather as a corroboration of what 
has been proved elsewhere on separate grounds than as an 
independent argument. We have, therefore, sifted the vari¬ 
ous passages that appear as parallelisms between our author 
and his predecessors, and offer the following only as worthy 
of careful consideration, holding that these are not only con¬ 
firmatory of our previous conclusions but also sufficient for 
our present purpose. We prefer to omit doubtful passages, 
choosing only those which are conceded to have some degree 
of dependence on each other; for, as Montet (p. 72) ob¬ 
serves : “ Some passages have a fortuitous and accidental resem- 
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blance.” * Passing by, therefore, some very possible quotations 
from Micah (5:9-14; 7:12) found in Zech. 9:10, and others 
from Amos 8:12, Joel 2:28 and Hosea 2:19 which are closely 
related to Zech. 12:10; 13:1; 14:8, we make the following 
propositions: 

1. That Zech . 9-14 shows familiarity with Ezekiel , especially 
with chapters 32-39 (cf Steiner’s admission, p. 369). That 
certain marked parallelisms really exist between Ezekiel and 
Zech. 9-14 is not disputed. The point, therefore, at issue is 
not, Does a dependence exist? but rather, On whom does it fall? 
(a) Ezek. 34:lsq . and Zech . 11:4-17; 13:7-9,—prophecies 
against the shepherds . The similarities between these chapters 
are obvious {cf Grtttzmacher, p. 26): 1) In Ezekiel the shep¬ 
herds are described as feeding themselves (34:3, 8, 10) instead 
of feeding the flock (v. 2); as killing them that are fed and eat¬ 
ing the fat thereof (v. 3); as neglecting to bind up that which 
was broken (v. 4), and not caring for the sick, the driven away 
and the lost (v. 4.) In Zech. ll:4sq. the possessors of the flock 
are likewise accused of slaying the sheep and of holding them¬ 
selves not guilty, and of selling the flock and refusing to pity 
(v. 5). 2) Therefore, says Jehovah in Ezekiel, “I myself will 

seek out and feed my flock” (vs. 11-14); and in Zech. 11:7, “I 
will feed the flock.” 3) Ezekiel declares, I will make with them 
a covenant of peace (v. 25), that they may dwell safely in the 
land. In Zech. 11:10, on the contrary, the covenant made in 
behalf of Israel with all peoples is broken. 4) As a result of 
Jehovah’s dealings with the flock Ezekiel twice affirms, “ and they 
shall know that I am the Lord” (vs. 27, 30); in Zech. 11:11 it 
is also declared that “ the poor of the flock knew that it was the 
word of the Lord.” 5) Both prophets are also commissioned by 
a “Thus saith the Lord” (Ezek. 34:1,14; Zech. 11:4,15). These 
are the most important resemblances. On which side is the 
dependence? Notice the following considerations: 1) Ezekiel 
frequently repeats the most important thoughts, e. g., the idea of 

•Montot (p. 74) rejects all parallels as unworthy of discussion except three: viz. (1) 
Ps. 72:8 and Zech. 9:9, 10 in which case Ps. 72 is perhaps an 8th century production, 
borrowed in Zech. 9:9, 10 by a contemporaneous prophet; (2) Isa. 11:15 and Zech. 10:11, 
this chapter of Isaiah having been written, he thinks, after 722 B. C.; (3) Hos. 2:19, 25 and 
:Zech. 13:2,9; here he admits that Hosea is borrowed by our author, but that is possible as 
he assigns Zech. 13:2,9 to the 6th century. 
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the shepherds feeding themselves is found in vs. 3, 8 and 10; so 
too the mention of the fat and strong of the flock (vs. 3 and 16), 
the diseased, the sick, the broken, the driven away and the lost 
vs. 4 and 16); and the fact that the flock are scattered (vs. 6, 6, 8, 
12, 21). If Ezekiel were borrowing it is not likely he would so 
often repeat. 2) Certain allusions in Zech. 11:4sq. imply a knowl¬ 
edge of Ezek. 34, e, g,, the covenant broken in Zech. 11:10 is the 
6ame as that promised in Ezek. 34:25. And the “in that day” 
of Zech. 11:11 is explained by “the cloudy and dark day” of 
Ezek. 34:12. 3) Our author 6eems to be influenced by Ezek. 34 

in other portions of his prophecies: e, g,, the expression “because 
there was no shepherd” (Ezek. 34:8) occurs in Zech. 10:2; also 
the “he-goats” of Ezek. 34:17 in Zech. 10:3. And the 

declaration of Ezekiel, “I will set up one shepherd over them” 
(34:23) gives rise to the prediction, “there shall be one Lord 
and his name one” (Zech. 14:9). Cf, also Ezek. 34:28 and Zech. 
14:11; Ezek. 34:12 and Zech. 11:11. 4) Zech. 11:4-17 is an 
allegory, and allegorical language always implies that the facts 
are familiar from which the lesson to be taught is drawn. The 
allegory clothes abstract principles in the imagery of a fictitious 
tale; but in order to understand it, the facts must be known before 
the mind can appreciate the allegory. (Cf, Delitzsch in Rudelbach 
u, Guericke's Zeits ., 1851, p. 309.) This was the case, as we con¬ 
ceive it, with Zech. 11:4-17. The prophet portrayed events to Israel 
which had long been the subject of thought and consideration* 
Ezekiel’s prophecies were now fulfilled. The two staves of Ezek, 
37:16 were long familiar. Israel had rejected the shepherding 
care of Jehovah and been punished for it, and this it is which 
furnishes the basis of the allegory. (Cf, Kuiper, p. 113, and 
Stade, ZATW, y I., p. 68 sq.) (b) Ezek, 28:lsq,, and Zech . 
9:2 sq ,— denunciations against Tyre and Sidon, 1) Thrice Eze¬ 
kiel speaks of Tyre as very wise (28:3, 7, 12) also in Zech. 9:2 
“though she be very wise.” 2) Both prophets speak of her 
power in the sea (Ezek. 28:4; Zech. 9:4), and of her abundance 
of gold and silver (Ezek. 28:4; Zech. 9:4). 3) Both declare 

that God will cast her out (Ezek. 28:16, 17; Zech. 9:4) and 
that she shall be burned with fire (Ezek. 28:18; Zech. 9:4), 
4) Ezekiel further declares that “there shall be no more a pricking 
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brier unto the house of Israel nor any grieving thorn of all that are 
around about them” (28:24); in Zech. 9:8 also, “I will encamp 
about my house because of the army, and no more shall any 
oppressor pass through them.” 5) Ezekiel further promises that 
the house of Israel shall be gathered from the people among whom 
they are scattered and shall dwell in their own land (28:25, 26); 
in Zech. 9:2 sg., the prophet describes the preparation of the 
land for the return of the nation and the coming of their king. 
These coincidences are in themselves singularly remarkable, and 
the more so inasmuch as in each case the prophets follow the 
same order of thought. But the important inquiry again is, which 
prophecy is the older? Doubtless Ezekiel, for as Stade shows 
(I., p. 46) the section in Zech. 9:1-8 is built up not only of Ezekiel 
but also of Amos (c/. Am. 1:6-10); and this apparently is so 
convincing to Grtltzmacher that he does not deny the validity 
of Stade’s claim. (Cf. Kuiper, p. 76).* (c) Ezek. 37 and 38 ,— 
Ephraim and Judah restored and united . This section of Eze¬ 
kiel’s prophecies seems to give a colouring to Zech. 9-14. The 
great governing thoughts in these chapters are the following: 1) 
Ephraim and Judah shall be brought back from exile and united 
as one nation (37:12, 16 sg.). 2) They shall be gathered, and 

afterwards dwell safely together in the land of Israel (38:8, 11, 
14). 3) There they shall have one king (37:22, 24). 4) In 

that day their enemies shall come up against them but Jehovah 
will wonderfully deliver them (38:14,18, 20) and send confusion 
and pestilence upon their enemies (38:21, 22). 5) Finally, the 

Lord shall be magnified and sanctified (38:23). How completely 
these thoughts are reSchoed in Zech. 9-14 is almost beyond dis¬ 
pute: 1) Both Ephraim and Judah are represented as already 
restored, or in the act of being restored (Zech. 9:10,13; 10:6, 7). 
2) Also as already occupying a part at least of their possessions, 
and as dwelling securely (9:10sg., 14:11). 3) And as having 

in future but one king (14:9). 4) Yet as attacked by hostile 

nations coming up against them (12:2 sg., 14:2 sg.), but as deliv¬ 
ered by the wonderful intervention of Jehovah (12:4 sg., 14:3 sg. 

* Dillmann (Comm, on Isa. p. 210) assigns the prophecy against Tyre in Isa. 23:15-18 to a 
time after the return from exile, though he places Zech. 9:2-4 in the 8th century B. C. But 
it is difficult to see why he should shift an Isianic prophecy concerning Tyre to the period 
of Zechariah, and insist that that of Zech. 9:2-4 belongs to the period of Isaiah. 
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cf. especially Ezek. 38:20 and Zech. 14:4); on the other hand, 
all the enemies of Israel are described as confused and plagued 
by Jehovah (14:12, 13, 17). 5) Finally, the Lord is magnified 

by the universal hallowing of everything to his name (14:20, 21). 
The resemblances are perfect; the only difference being that the 
prophecies of the latter are an advance upon the former. Zech. 
9-14 is a fulfilment of Ezek. 37 and 38. (Cf. Hitzig, Stud, u. 
Krit.j 1830). The similarities in language are also noteworthy. 
Little more could be expected from our prophet had he actually 
committed these chapters of Ezekiel to memory and written under 
their inspiration. Grtltzmacher (p. 27), who reverses the depen¬ 
dence of these authors, fails to show in what respect Zech. 14 must 
have been the basis of Ezek. 38:17 and 39:8. (d) Other character¬ 
istic expressions common to Ezekiel and Zech. 9-14, whose priority 
from the passages themselves is uncertain: 1) Ezek. 5:2-12, in 
which the prophet describes how the people of Jerusalem shall 
perish, one-third by pestilence and famine, another third by sword, 
and another in exile; the lesson being illustrated by the prophet’s 
dividing his hair, at the commandment of the Lord, into three 
parts; in Zech. 13:8, 9 also, two-thirds of the people are spoken 
of as doomed to be cut off, while a third part is left as a remnant 
in the land. The similarities of these two prophecies are observed 
and emphasized by KOster, de Wette, Havemick, Hengstenberg and 
Stade. 2) In Ezek. 38:15 the expression “riding upon horses,” 
ITC*1C occurs also in Zech. 10:5. Grtltzmacher (p. 27) 

attempts to show Ezekiel’s dependence on Zechariah here; but cf. 
Stade I., p. 66,—his allusion to Ezek. 23:6,12. 3) In Ezek. 36:26 
a “new spirit” is promised, which in 39:29 is poured out upon the 
house of Israel. This finds a parallel on a much higher spiritual 
plane in Zech. 12:10. 4) The thought of cleansing is coupled in 

both prophets with that of the outpouring of the Spirit (Ezek. 
36:25-28; Zech. 13:1). Stade finds also in Ezek. 47:1 a basis for 
Zech. 13:1. (So KOster, de Wette, Kuiper, Havernick and Lowe; 
Wellhausen in 36:25). Cf. the words “sin” and “uncleanness” 
in Zech. 13:1 with Ezek. 36:17,23. 5) The expression “ every one 
against the hand of his neighbour,” is common to both (Ezek. 
38:21; Zech. 14:13). 6) “If not, forbear” (Ezek. 2:7; 3:11,27 
and Zech. 11:12). 7) “Soaring of young lions” (Ezek. 19:3 sq. 
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and Zech. 11:3, cf. Jer. 25:36—38; 49:19). 8) “No stranger 

uncircumcised in heart nor uncircumcised in flesh shall enter into 
my sanctuary ” (Ezek. 44:9), an observation closely resembling, 
though only approximating the thought contained in Zech. 14:21, 
“no more shall there be the Canaanite in the house of the Lord.” 
9) Also the formula, “and they shall be my people, and I will be 
their God” (Ezek. 11:20, c/. 30:25, 26; 34:30, 31), finds its 
counterpart in Zech. 13:9, “it is my people,” and “the Lord is 
my God.” All these resemblances, however inconclusive each one 
may be when taken by itself, help to confirm the conclusion that 
our prophet was familiar with the prophecies of Ezekiel, and 
therefore, that he lived after the exile (cf. Wildeboer, p. 413). 

2. Zech. 9-14 exhibits acquaintanceship with Jeremiah. The 
close relation of these prophecies to each other is, as Grtttzmacher 
(p. 25) allows, “unmistakable.” This is especially true of Zech. 
9-11,—the more important section here, inasmuch as the author 
of chs. 12-14 is an alleged contemporary of Jeremiah. The 
parallels to be considered are the following: (a) Jer. 25:34-38 , 
—judgment upon the shepherds , cf. Zech. 11:1-3. Between these 
passages there is “an indubitable contact,” Grtttzmacher (p. 26) 
makes Zech. 11:1-3 the original, however, because, as he thinks, 
it is a literal description of the invasion of Tiglath-pileser, whereas 
Jeremiah’s is rather a modified description of this passage in the 
form of an allegory. But the contexts of both passages are 
opposed to this interpretation. That of Jer. 25:34-38 does not 
easily admit of an allegory, while that of Zech. 11:1-3, on the 
contrary, invites it. In Jer. 25 the prophet is addressing words 
of plain and simple, yet forcible warning to the shepherds of Jeru¬ 
salem; whereas in Zech. 11:1-3, if the description is literal, as is 
maintained, the invading Assyrians are described as employed 
chiefly in devastating the country, felling cedars, spoiling forests, 
destroying the oaks of Bashan, etc. The true explanation of 
these two related passages, according to our opinion, is this: Jer. 
25:34-38 is a simple description of Judah’s impending calamity; 
whereas, Zech. 11:1-3 is an allegorical introduction to the alle¬ 
gory par excellence which follows in verses 4-17. Both together 
(t. e., Zech. 11:1-3 and 4-17) describe the solemn but historical 
past of Israel and Judah. The marks of Zechariah’s posteriority 
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are found principally in the context (cf. Jer. 25:34; 12:3, and 
{"Ijnnn of Zech. ll:4, 7). In Jeremiah the days of Israel’s 
slaughter are accomplished; in Zechariah, on the other hand, 
Israel is admonished to learn a lesson from that slaughter, 
(b) Jer. 23:lsq. — Israel's promised restoration. Cf especially 
Zech. 10:3-12. In both passages, it is announced that the evil 
shepherds shall be punished and that scattered Israel shall be 
gathered (cf. Grtttzmacher, p. 26); but with this difference, viz., 
that in Zech. 10:6, 8, Israel is already gone into captivity while 
those remaining in exile are exhorted to return home. The pic¬ 
ture of the Messianic King in Jer. 23:5 is not nearly so vivid or 
complete as that in Zech. 9:9, 10 (cf. Jer. 17:25; 22:4, 
Again, the promise in Jer. 23:3 to gather the remnant of Israel 
out of all countries (cf. DtVQTDiTl) is far less definite than that 
of Zech. 10:6, “I will strengthen the house of Judah and I will 
save the house of Joseph and they shall be as though I had not 
cast them off.” And also, Jer. 23:3, “they shall be fruitful and 
increase,” describes, according to our view, an earlier stage in the 
history of Israel than Zech. 10:8, “and they shall increase as they 
have increased.” (Cf. also Jer. 23:8 and Zech. 10:8, 10; Jer. 
23:33 sq. and Zech. 9:1; 12:1). (c) Other expressions char - 

acteristic of Jeremiah found hut once in Zech. 9-11 are the 
following: 1) Three times Jeremiah uses the technical phrase, 
“the pride of Jordan,” ■jTV'Pl (12:5; 49:19; 50:44); the same 
metaphor occurs outside of Jeremiah only once, viz., in Zech. 
11:3 (cf. Grtttzmacher, p. 26). The expression is of late origin, 
probably out of the exile (KOster, p. 80). 2) The use made of 

fiblZJ “casting away in contempt (Jer. 26:23, 36:30) may well 
have suggested the phraseology of Zech. 11:13. 3) The 

word JTff “sow,” employed in a good sense in Jer. 31:27 (but 
also in Ezek. 36:9, cf Hos. 2:25), finds a corresponding use in 
Zech. 10:9. 4) The contrast also between the teraphim and 

soothsayers and the power of Jehovah to give rain stands out 
strikingly in Jer. 14:22, cf 29:8 sq., but also in Zech. 10:2. 5) 

Stade finds another parallel between Jer. 46:10, “the sword shall 
devour and it shall be satiate and made drunk with their blood,” 
and Zech. 9:15, “and they shall devour and drink, etc.” 

In Zech. 12-14 also, certain passages occur which show the 
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author’s dependence on Jeremiah. Thus in Zech. 14:10, “unto 
the tower of Hannaneel” and “the gate of the corner,” are meas¬ 
urements taken from Jer. 31:38, as v. 40 clearly indicates. And 
in Zech. 13:7 the phrase, “upon the little ones,” is borrowed from 
Jer. 48:4 (c/. 14:3 ). And the phrase, “all the families,” 

frequently used in Zech. 12:12-14 is found in different parts of 
Jeremiah (1:15; 2:4; 10:25; 25:9; 31:1; 33:24). 

3. Close resemblances exist between Zech . 9-14 and Isa . 
40-66 . The value of this point is enhanced by the fact that all 
those who place Zech. 9-14 before the exile, urge an exilic or 
post-exilic date for Isa. 40-66. We are thus dealing with a 
prophecy written in their opinion long after the prophecies under 
discussion, and therefore in no sense the basis of chs. 9-14.* That 
a close relation actually exists between these two prophecies in 
thought and language is openly admitted (Ewald, v. Ortenberg, 
Hengstenberg, Stade, Grtltzmacher, and others). Here again, 
therefore, the important inquiry to be made is, on whose side 
does the dependence rest? To us it is sufficiently clear that the 
author of Zech. 9-14 depended on Isa. 40-66 not only for various 
characteristic expressions, but also for his eschatological pictures. 
For example, (a) the promise in Zech. 9:11, “I have sent forth 
thy prisoners out of the pit wherein is no water,” reminds one of 
four similar passages in Isa. 40-66, viz., 42:22, “they are hid in 
prison-houses” (c/. v. 7); 49:9, “say to the prisoners, go forth”; 
51:14, “ the captive exile hasteneth that he may be loosed and that 
he should not die in the pit”; and 61:1, “to proclaim liberty to 
the captives and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound.” Bleek acknowledges the resemblance here. Grtltzmacher 
passes it over in silence. (6) In Zech. 9:12 the promise occurs, 
“I will render double unto thee” (». e ., double blessing). This 
form of expression is somewhat rare, but it occurs in Isa. 40-66 
twice; once in 61:7, “for your shame ye shall have double, in 
their land they shall possess double: everlasting joy shall be unto 
them;” and in 40:2, “Jerusalem has received double for all her 
sins.” (Cf Jer. 16:18.) Dillmann explains the dependence of 
Zech. 9:12 on Isa. 40:2 and 61:7 in this instance by making 

* The unity of Isa. 40-66 is not necessarily assumed here as the passages employed in onr 
argument are usually if not universally allowed to be of exilic or early post-exilic origin, 
(Cf. Schian’s Ebed-Jah tee Lieder , Dissert.; Comill’s Einleit.; Dohm’s Jes., and Cheyne’s 
Introduction to I$aiah.) 
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Zech. 9:12 “eine sp&tere Ueberarbeitung,” but without sufficient 
reason, (c) In Zech. 12:1 Jehovah is described as “He who 
6tretcheth forth the heavens and layeth the foundations of the 
earth and formeth the spirit of man within him.” This descrip¬ 
tion of Jehovah is an idea frequently found in Isa. 40-66 ; e . g ., 
51:13, Jehovah is the Creator, “who stretched forth the heavens 
and laid the foundations of the earth ""131 DT21D ; in 44:24, 
“ that stretcheth forth the heavens alone, that spreadeth abroad 
the earth by myself.” (C/. 45:12; 40:21, 22; 42:5; 48:13; 51: 
16.) Here again it is evident that our prophet is the borrower, 
Grtttzmacher (p. 28) is unable to decide, (d) In Zech. 12:2 
Jerusalem is spoken of as “a cup of trembling,” b3H CD* This 
is a characteristic expression of Isa. 40-66. Jeremiah speaks of 
a “cup of trembling.” In Isa. 51:17b, the prophet declares, 
“thou hast drunken the dregs of the cup of trembling;” “even 
the dregs of the cup of trembling” (v. 22, 0i3). ( e) Stade 

finds a further foundation for the announcement in Zech. 9:9, 
“Behold thy king cometh,” in Isa. 62:11, “Behold, thy salvation 
cometh.” He also parallels the attributes of the Messianic King, 
“just” and “saved” (Zech. 9:9), with the attributes of Jehovah 
in Isa. 45:21 (c/. 61:10; Jer. 17:25; 22:4). (/) The eschatolog¬ 
ical resemblances between Isa. 40-66 and Zech. 9-14 are particu¬ 
larly striking (c/. Grtltzmacher, p. 28). The vision of our 
prophet that “all nations shall come up to Jerusalem” to worship, 
is a thought frequently occurring in Isa. 40-66; e. g ., 55:5, “and 
nations that knew not thee shall run unto thee;” 56:6, 7, “mine 
house shall be a house of prayer for all people” (c/. 66:18-20, 
23). All these are reechoed in Zech. 14:16sq. Further, a 
curse is pronounced by our prophet upon those who refuse to 
come up to keep the religious observances of the sanctuary: 
“their flesh shall consume away and their eyes and their tongues 
shall consume away” (Zech. 14:12; c/. Isa. 66:24); and the 
nature of the punishment described is similar. In Zech. 14:12, 
13 plagues of disease are followed by tumult, and that by inter¬ 
necine war; in Isa. 60:12 they utterly waste away and perish out 
of sight. Lastly, in both prophecies a transition is made to holi¬ 
ness. In Zech. 14:20, 21, the prophet describes a time when 
holiness shall be inscribed on everything, even on the bells of the 
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horses; in Isa. 61:6; 62:12, the prophet likewise describes a time 
when the people shall be as holy as the priests, and when they 
shall be called the “ministers of God.” Just here lies an impor¬ 
tant distinction between these prophecies, which favors a much 
later origin for Zech. 14, viz., the broader catholicity and more 
extended universalism of our prophet which enables him to rise 
above Hebrew prejudice, and picture even the heathen serving as 
priests, offering sacrifice in the ordinary cooking vessels of Jeru¬ 
salem to the Jehovah of Israel. 

Thus in these parallelisms between Zech. 9-14, on the one 
hand, and Isa. 40-66, Jeremiah and Ezekiel on the other, we 
have the strongest possible corroboration of the late origin of 
Zech. 9-14. Every great section of Zech. 9-14 shows familiarity 
with the older prophets. Their thoughts were not infrequently 
our author’s thoughts, their order his order, and their phrase¬ 
ology his phraseology. Moreover, great sections of their writings 
taken as a whole evidently gave rise to paragraphs of Zech. 9-14 
taken as a whole (c/. especially Isa. 66 with Zech. 14 and Ezek. 
34 with Zech. ll:4sq.). 

Here then in conclusion are our reasons for arguing a post- 
exilic date for Zech. 9-14. Whatever else may be shown later 
on concerning the unity of chs. 9-14, we believe that it has been 
made reasonably clear, and on grounds of internal evidence alone, 
that the last six chapters of Zechariah are of post-exilic origin. 
For, as we have shown, the “historical allusions” are consistent 
with a late date, the development of “Messianic prophecy” in the 
O. T. favors it, and the literary and psychological relations of our 
author to the former prophets corroborate it. Hence, without 
pressing unduly our claims, we submit that there are good critical 
reasons for assigning these disputed prophecies to a post-exilic 
date. We shall next endeavor to determine in what particular 
period after the exile they had their origin. 

III. 

THE POST-ZECHABIAN HYPOTHESIS EXAMINED. 

If our previous conclusions are accepted, the problem before 
us now is to decide in which period or periods of post-exilic times 
these prophecies of Zech. 9-14 find their best historic setting. 
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Paucity of details in the history of Zechariah’s own age has given 
room for different theories. Many authorities favor a post-Zech- 
arianic date, the most important of whom in modern times are 
Stade, Wellhausen, Kuenen, Marti, Kautzsch, Comill, Cheyne, 
Delitzsch, Kirkpatrick, Rubinkam, Driver, Staerk, Wildeboer, 
Kuiper and Eckardt. They employ the same critical methods as 
those whose views we have just discussed, but arrive at widely 
divergent results. Even among themselves there is a marked 
difference of opinion. For example, Wellhausen and Marti, rep¬ 
resenting the extreme view of this school, place these chapters in 
the 2d century B. C. Wildeboer assigns the date zt=280; Kautzsch, 
301; Stade and Comill, 306-278; Kuiper, the period immediately 
following 332. Rubinkam and Staerk argue for double author¬ 
ship—one author having lived, as is alleged, in the time of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, the other in the Maccabean age. Kuenen finds 
pre-exilic kernels in 9-11; 13:7-9, which were worked over after 
the exile, but maintains that the whole is pre-Grecian. Graetz 
suggests for ch. 14 the reign of Artaxerxes III. Delitzsch assigns 
the whole to the time just before Ezra and Nehemiah or not later 
than 458 B. C., while Kirkpatrick, though advocating a double 
authorship, finds no period so suitable as the first year of the reign 
of Xerxes, 485 B. C. From this ascending scale of individual 
opinion, therefore, it is evident that there is a gradual approach 
toward the period in which Zechariah himself lived, viz., the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, 521 sq. B. C. The balance of opinion, 
however, is in favor of the period after 333; and hence the prime 
question to be discussed here is, Are these prophecies of Persian or 
of Greek origin? Or, more definitely, in view of the dark century 
between Ezra and Nehemiah and Alexander the Great, of which 
so little comparatively is known, Are these prophecies early Per¬ 
sian or Graeco-Maccabean ? 

In examining the conclusions of those who maintain a post- 
Zecharian origin of these chapters we need constantly to distin¬ 
guish sharply between the grounds advanced in support of a 
post-exilic and those which argue a post-Zecharian date. The 
former we may for the most part accept; the latter we are bound 
first to examine. A very large proportion of Stade’s extended 
discussion, for example, proves only that Zech. 9-14 is post-exilic . 
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With this we are no longer concerned. We are concerned, how¬ 
ever, with the reasons given by him and others for assigning 
these oracles to the Graeco-Maccabean age. And to these, there¬ 
fore, we turn our attention next. They are of two sorts, linguistic 
and historical.* 

I. The Argument from Language and Style .—This argu¬ 
ment is weakened unfortunately by two facts: (1) the fact that 
the author of Zech. 9-14 depends so largely on older prophecies 
for his thoughts, and consequently more or less for his language; 
and (2) the fact that these prophecies are very brief, at best not 
exceeding in length an ordinary newspaper article. Hence, the 
danger of pressing the linguistic argument too far. Eckardt, 
who ( ZATW ., p. 76 sq., 1893) presents a most admirable dis¬ 
cussion of the use of language in Zech. 9-14, arrives at the con¬ 
clusion that these prophecies could have been written “only in 
Grecian times/’ This conclusion we propose to examine. 

It is now generally agreed f that the most important marks of 
the late origin of a Hebrew writing are Aramaisms; scriptio plena 
i and ^ instead of “'SDK; the abstract endings *ji— and 

; the nota accusativi flK with suffixes; the omission of the 
article, or its position between the substantive and its adjective; 
the clumsy repetition of words and groups of words; and the 
infinitive absolute as a means of setting forth a finite verb. 

1. Aramaisms in Zech . 9-14. Our author is remarkably 
free of Aramaic expressions. Such words, e. g., as JOT for tXf 
or tD for “ItDK, frequently found in the latest literature of the 
O. T., are entirely wanting in chs. 9-14. Even the few words 
which do occur, whose roots are often found in later Aramaic, 
Syriac and Arabic, indicate only the author’s Aramaic tendencies; 

* We set aside any objections which the history of the Canon of the Prophets opposes to 
the theory that an O. T. prophecy could possibly be as late as the period of the Maccabees. 
Inasmuch as the term “ Canon 11 being not of Jewish but of Christian origin, it is still an 
open question whether additions may not have been made after 250 B. C.—the date agreed 
upon as to the formation of the prophetic portion of the O. T. (c/. H. E. Byle, Canon of the 
O. T„ p. 109; Eichhorn, Introduction to the O. T., p. 79; F. Buhl, Canon and Text of the O. T. 
(Eng. Trans.), p. 11; X. Koenig, Eseai eur la Formation du Canon de Vancien testament, p. 50; 
Paris, 1894; Kautzsch, Die heil. Schrift des A . T., 1894). 

t Of. the signs of late Hebrew given by Eckardt, ZATW., 1893, pp. 76-109; Kautzsch, 
Hebrdische Orammatik , 25th ed., 1889; Buhl, Heb.-Aram. Handw&rterbuch in Verbindung mit 
Proff. Socin und Zimmem, 12th ed., 18%; Holzinger, “ Sprachcharacter u. Abfassungszeit des 
Buches Joel ” {ZATW., p.89 sq., 1889); Oiesebrecht, “ Zur Hexateuchkritik,” and “ Ueber die 
Abfassungszeit der Psalmen” {ZATW., p. 177 sq., 1881-2); Beuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften 
des A, Ti 2d ed., 18S0. 
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for, as Eckardt shows, the same words all occur in classical 
Hebrew. For example, TfiH T (9:15) from fPTT (c/. Mishna Ara¬ 
maic ntTlT, *2ylp) occurs inPs. 144:12. bfi3 (11:8) 
i6 a. A. But cf nbnhtt (Proy. 20:21). (14:3) occurs in 

Jer. 20:6; Ezek. 22:25; Prov. 20:15 and frequently in the later 
books. (1^:3) is found also in Job 38:23; Eccl. 9:18; Ps. 
55:22; 68:31; 78:9; 144:1. b3H (12:2) as noun is a. A.; but as 
verb, occurs in Nah. 2:4 (c/. Aram. b^H, Syr. and Arab. 

J^p). The form nbyiD is found in Isa. 51:17,22. bjfiD 
(14:2) occurs in Jer. 3:2; Dent. 28:30; Isa. 13:16. These words 
can only indicate that 9-14 are post-exilic, and in no way, as 
Eckardt allows, that these chapters are necessarily Greek. Two 
instances of greater value occur, however, in which the Aramaic 
ending ft is substituted for the Hebrew K : e . gr., fnStt (9:8) 
instead of fcO&H, and HSttK (12:5) for K2K3K. But the first 
root actually occurs with an S in the word (14:12); and 

the second in K£ET, and also with M (i0:10 and 11:6). 

This vacillating change of our author from one orthography to 
another is, as we shall see later, one of his most noteworthy lit¬ 
erary characteristics. One other possible Aramaism in these 
chapters remains to be discussed, viz., the change of an K to in 
the word “'SiVl (11:13), intended for according to many. 

The proposed emendation, however, is doubtful. For, as Well- 
hausen (p. 187) shows, the present incorrect reading may be 
intentional on the part of the Massoretes, in which case this 
instance cannot be reckoned as an Aramaic usage of our author; 
or, the text may be correct as it stands. This latter explanation 
has in its favor the word ^bTCH (Hiph.), used so commonly in 
the O. T. in the sense of fling or cast away in contempt (c/. Gen. 
37:22; Num. 35:20,22; Neh. 9:26; 2 Kgs. 7:15; Ezek. 20:8; 
23:35; 28:17), which indicates that the thirty pieces of silver 
are an insult to the Shepherd, and, as we may naturally infer, too 
profane for the temple treasury. 

2. Scriptio plena is a proof of late authorship . The name 
TW especially, according to Eckardt (p. 90), has great worth in 
determining the period to which these prophecies belong. Down 
until the end of the 4th century B. C. the custom was to write 
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scriptio defectiva T*H. The full form, or scriptio plena T*ffl as 
here, must have been the original orthography of our author, as 
no copyist would have changed it. Hence, as the scriptio plena 
Tfl is invariably employed in these prophecies, Eckardt con¬ 
cludes (p. 90) that our author must have written in the Greek 
period. But at most the name “David” occurs only six times in 
Zech. 9-14 and in a single context of as many verses (12:7-12). 
Koheleth (one of the latest books in the O. T.) has, on the con¬ 
trary, TVH (1:1). Hosea and Amos, on the other hand, have T*n 
(Hos. 3:5; Am. 6:5; 9:11),—in all four exceptions to Eckardt’s 
rule. Moreover, the date of the transition from the scriptio 
defectiva to the scriptio plena , assigned by him to “the end of 
the 4th century B. C.,” is wholly arbitrary, and as far as can be 
ascertained was not a sudden but a gradual change which took 
place in the development of Hebrew literature (c/. Bonk, ZATW., 
XI., 127 sg.). Furthermore, the date of a given prophecy can 
hardly be decided on the basis of a single word and that a proper 
name. A much more decisive criterion is the general custom of 
the author with reference to full or defective orthography. In 
this respect Zech. 9-14 is a particularly interesting study. The 
scriptio plena and defectiva are confused in a most striking 
manner; e. g., V33 (9:9), but lW*i5 (10:4); TBH (11:10), but 
-®n (11:14); -jrain (9:5), but srarnn (10:5,11); nbinrr 
(12:7),but nbiprr sw*r (12:8); rrineoa (12:14) and nneoia 
(12:14 twice). Eckardt allows that the orthography of our 
author is very remarkable. 

3. The preponderance of the form “'JK over "ODS is a further 
mark of late authorship . Giesebrecht’s law is (p. 256), “the 
later the writing the greater the preponderance in favor of "OK.” 
But, applying this law to the prophecies in hand, as a matter of 
fact the form “OS occurs in 9-14 but twice (10:6; 13:9), whereas 
five times (11:6,16; 12:2; 13:5 twice). This unfavorable 
phenomenon, however, which cannot be accounted for, as Eckardt 
admits (p. 95) on the ground that the shorter form is borrowed 
from older passages, is attributed by him “to the deliberate 
choice of the learned author who made use of the more seldom 
expression because it had to him a weightier and more solemn 
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ring” (P* 97). But this is hardly satisfactory in view of the fact 
that in Lamentations, Koheleth, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 Chron¬ 
icles, 2 Chronicles and Daniel “OK occurs 109 times against *5DK 
three times; and that in Ezekiel, Haggai, Zech. 1-8 and Malachi 
“OK is found 155 times, while “•DDK but twice. This shows that 
the use of "OK became too universal before the 3d century B. C. 
to allow of the frequent use of “'DDK in Zech. 9-14. Eckardt’s 
attempt to explain the frequent use of nSH with personal pronoun 
and participle instead of nSH with pronominal suffix and participle 
is correspondingly weak. 

4. The ending “p is, according to Eckardt , a further sign 

of the late origin of Zech . 9-14; e. g., “p^SDl (9:12), "pKBp* 
(14:6) and the three words of like ending in 12:4, viz., “pnfiFl , 
yijSlD and “p^V . These last three, however, arise out of Deut. 
28:28 (which, according to Cornill and Eckardt, is exilic) and 
therefore are not claimed in proof of Greek origin. The other 
two find early post-exilic parallels in Zech. 6:14 and Hag. 

2:17 "pB^a and "pp^U*!. 

5. The frequent use of the nota accusativi ttK especially 

with suffixes . In chs. 9-14 MS with suffixes occurs but six times: 
DniK (10:3), DDPlK (11:9), (11:11), infc (11:10; 11:13; 

13:9); in Zech. 1-8, on the contrary, nine times: Drifc (2:4; 8:8), 
DDfiK (2:10,12; 8:13), *{nK (3:4), Wfc (5:8), "pK (6:8; 8:14). 
This unfavorable phenomenon in 9-14 Eckardt endeavors (p. 97) 
to account for on the part of our author “less through intent than 
good schooling and subject matter” (c/. Hag. 2:3 iftK and 2:17 
DDP«). 

6. Eckardt also observes (p. 98) that the article is strik¬ 
ingly wanting in 9-14 in the following instances: DlK (9:1), 

(9:7), -jKba (9:16), niaos (10:7), “man nr T (ii:2), 
yip (i4:io), o'unjrbs (14=5), n-^rr-'a (14:5), and 
nirr i\b'ab rnnrranb (14:16,17 ),— in all nine instances. But 
it is quite possible to reduce this number in importance and 
value. In four of these cases the absence of the article, if not 
intentional, may be due to the Massoretic vocalization; e . g ., D“7K 
(9:1), following the analogy of DHK in Isa. 2:9,11; Deut. 32:8; 
2 Sam. 7:14; Ps. 11:4; 12:2,9; 14:2, maybe here used in a col- 
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lective sense, implying “mankind’’ in general. Or it may be a 
corruption of DSyria, in which case the article would be 
superfluous. Or it may possibly have been omitted on account 
of the highly poetic character of ch. 9. The proper name 
(9:7) without the article also may be explained in one of two 
ways: either as a mistake of Massoretic vocalization; e. g., 3 may 
quite as easily be pointed 3 (c/. Kautzsch-Gesenius, Gramm., 25*° 
Aufl., § 126, 3, d); or, the name being singular, the article is not 
necessary (c/. Kautzsch-Gesenius, Gramm., §125, 2). The form 
■JKX3 (9:16) is another doubtful example of the failure of the 
article. The phrase i22J *jfcfc£3 may mean either “ as sheep that are 
his people ” (Steiner), or “ as a flock of his people ”; both of which 
are grammatically possible (c/. Lowe, p. 88). Or, here again the 
absence of the article may be laid to the charge of the Massoretes. 
Cf. the parallel cases: Ezek. 36:38 pbtiflT ; 

Ps. 74:1 5jn-ytB "jfc&S; and in Zech. 4:7 nizHpb . In the case of 
^*033 (10:7) parallels are found (cf. Kautzsch-Gesenius, Gramm., 
§126, 3, d) in Job 16:14 ni333 for ni333 , 31:18 3K3, 38:3 
*"Q33, and Ps. 17:12 fT*]83 . Furthermore, the article is regu¬ 
larly wanting when the compared subject is already more nearly 
defined by an attribute, e. g., Isa. 16:2; 14:19; 29:5; Jer. 2:30; 
Prov. 27:8; Job 30:14. “flS3n *9* (11:2) is a still more doubtful 
instance as the necessity of the article depends upon the nature of 
whether passive participle or substantive. In case it is a 
participle the omission of the article before is not exceptional,, 
as it expresses the attribute of TT*. Kautzsch (Gramm., §126,. 
5, Anm. 1, a) explains the absence of the article here and that 
of the following example advanced by Eckardt, "plDfcOn 
(14:10), as regular. The form D^linp'bS (14:5) has a parallel 
in Isa. 28:8. D^fT^a (14:5), which Eckardt declares is “ganz 
abnorm” without the article, falls easily under the rule given by 
Kautzsch-Gesenius (Gramm., §126, 5. Anm. 1, a), viz., that the 
omission of the article may depend upon a regard for hiatus 
before K, H, e. g., in Zech. 4:7 bYiaSl VI for bVian Tlrt 
(vocative); Ps. 104:18 D’rtBPl tTTJ (c/~l Sam. 16:23; Lev. 
24:10; Ezek. 34:12; Hag. 1:4; Ps.i.43:10; Ezek. 10:9 and Jer. 
22:26). One other case remains to be explained, H^PllDilb 
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^ ^b?3b (14:16,17). But here again the omission of the article 
may be set to the account of the Massoretic punctuation; or, if 
this be rejected, an exact parallel is found in Ps. 21:1. From an 
individual study of these words, therefore, it is evident that Zech. 
9-14 is not distinguished by a conspicuous absence of the article, 
as Eckardt claims, and consequently that these prophecies are not 
necessarily of late origin. 

7. Another characteristic of late Hebrew is the setting forth 
of the finite verb by means of the Infinitive Absolute; e. g., VlBOl 
IBni (12:10). But the Inf. Abs. is employed in setting forth a 
finite verb even more strikingly in Zech. 1-8 and Haggai; e . g ., 
Tsabni .... THayn (Zech. 3:4); -nsci Drias“'3 (Zech. 7:5); 

.... in®.. . b“b» ... learn .. dfcht (Hag. i:6, with 

four Inf. Abs.). For examples of the same use of the Inf. Abs. 
in other pre-Grecian literature, cf Kautzsch-Gesenius, Gramm ., 
§113, 4, a. 

8. Lastly, as another proof of the Grecian origin of Zech . 
9-14, Eckardt urges the clumsy diction and weary repetition of 
these prophecies, especially chs . 12; 13:1-6; 14; e. g., fHAT 1 ] 
♦TFlftfi (12:6; 14:10); *ob (11 times), ilHBlZJE (9 times), and 

(5 times) in 12:12-14, etc. But the unusual idiom con¬ 
cerning Jerusalem, that “she shall dwell in her own place/’ is not 
peculiarly characteristic of 9-14, for a corresponding one occurs 
in Zech. 6:12 concerning the Branch, TVSST ITniWl “and he 
shall grow up out of his own place.” On the other hand, the 
constant repetition of words is likewise a conspicuous trait of 
Zech. 1-8; e . g., Tl? (4 times in 1:17), ri&T (5 times in 5:5-8), 
“W (3 times in 8:12), (4 times in 8:19). Cf also the lan¬ 

guage of 6:13; 8:14,15. From this it clearly follows that chs. 
9-14 are not necessarily later than chs. 1-8. Neither can it be 
argued that the word fcWSE (9:1; 12:1) is necessarily very late; 
for already in Jeremiah’s time it was sufficiently familiar to be 
used in a double sense (cf Jer. 23:33-40). In conclusion, there¬ 
fore, we are forced to remark that on grounds of the language 
alone of Zech. 9-14 we are unable to decide that our author wrote 
“nur in der griechischen Zeit”; but, on the contrary, that he 
wrote before the Grecian times. 
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II. The historical data alleged in favor of a Graeco-Macca- 
bean date .—There are confessedly several passages in Zech. 9-14 
which point in the direction of Maccabean times. Wellhausen 
quotes a remark of Grotius in which he concedes that if he were 
compelled to dissent from the traditional view and determined the 
date of Zech. 9-14 by the clear references to the facts of history, 
these prophecies would have to be assigned to a period not earlier 
than the time of the Maccabees. The principal and most decisive 
passages which favor a late date are: 

1. Zech . 14:9, “And the Lord shall be king over all the 
earth; in that day shall the Lord be one and his name one . 
This passage, according to Stade (ZATW., 1880-1, p. 169) not 
only pictures the congregation in Deutero-Zechariah’s time as a 
theocracy with Jerusalem as the centre; but contains a polemic 
against the conditions in Greek times when all gods were con¬ 
ceived of as only different representations of one and the same 
God. It betrays also, he thinks, a repetition concerning Jehovah 
and his being which was alone then possible. To Jeremiah the 
gods of foreign peoples were the enemies of God’s people; to 
Deutero-Isaiah, as no gods; but to Deutero-Zechariah the heathen 
all worship the true God, but only under different names—hence 
Hellenic; and accordingly opposed to Mai. 1:11, which pictures 
the Jews as not yet having learned to respect heathen gods. 
Such is Stade’s interpretation of 14:9. But, on the contrary, the 
post-exilic congregation was as truly a theocracy after the return 
from exile as in the period subsequent to Alexander’s conquest. 
And the fact that God alone was ruler of his people was, as Stade 
really admits, the foundation thought of post-exilic Judaism. 
Indeed it was the basis of the Mosaic religion from the earliest 
time, as Grtltzmacher (p. 34) suggests; however, not in the sense 
that it was after the exile. Then Israel knew no king but God. 
Zerubbabel was but a governor HHS of Judah (Hag. 1:14; 2:2, 
21); and never until the time of Aristobulus I. (105 B. C.) did 
any ruler ever venture to assume the title of king. The Jewish 
colony after the Restoration were more of a religious sect than a 
political organization. Zechariah often pictures the close relation 
of Jehovah to his people (2:14-16; 8:3, 23), and our prophet 
also describes similar conditions. The “yearning for a fuller 
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theocracy,** which Cheyne (Bampton Lectures , p. 120) discovers 
in Zech. 9-14, is thoroughly consistent with the yearning of a 
struggling congregation in a land of forsaken idols shortly after 
the return from exile. The passage indeed does contain “an 
unusually clear and decided expression of Jewish monotheism/* 
as Wellhausen (p. 195) expresses it, but the idea of monotheism 
was by no means a new idea in Grecian times. Already the decree 
of Cyrus was given in the name of “Jehovah, God of heaven** 
(Ezr. 1:1-4); not that Cyrus worshiped Jehovah under the 
Jewish name, but that the same God of heaven was at that time 
known by different names. Later, Jehovah is spoken of as “the 
Lord of all the earth’* (Zech. 6:5). And still later a prophet 
declares that in all nations the Jews are offering acceptable 
incense to God, but not so in Jerusalem. This is the meaning of 
Mai. 1:11; and consequently is in no sense polemicised by our 
author. Stade’s view is therefore incorrect, and the force of his 
whole argument in favor of the Greek origin of this passage is 
materially weakened. Kuiper (pp. 110, 132) and Staerk (pp. 
98, 99) decline to follow Stade in this instance, declaring with 
Grtltzmacher (pp. 34, 35) that the same fundamental thought lies 
at the basis of both Mai. 1:11 and Zech. 14:9. Further, they see 
no evidence whatever in Zech. 14:9 of a Greek date for these 
prophecies. 

2. Zech. 12:2 b. Db«!)T“b5 “liSSO rITP STOT - ^ DjI, 
which, interpreted by Stade, Kuenen, Wellhausen, Rubinkam and 
others, means, “And Judah also (forced by the enemy) shall be 
in the siege against Jerusalem.** To Stade this is a proof that the 
children of the Diaspora had served as soldiers. To Wellhausen 
it is a description of the hostile relations which actually existed 
between the city and the country in the beginning of the Macca- 
bean uprising. To another, a parallel passage is found in the 
book of Enoch (ch. 90:16); viz., “All the eagles and vultures 
and ravens and kites (i. e., Gentiles) assembled together and 
brought with them all the sheep of the field (i. e., the apostate 
Jews of Judea), and they all came together and helped each other 
to break that horn of the ram (Judas Maccabeus).** The validity 
of all these claims, however, depends upon the exegesis of Zech. 
12:2 b; whether or not Judah is really forced to engage in actual 
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conflict with the enemy against Jerusalem. It is obvious at once 
from the present text, that in order to get a subject for PPTP the 
b5 before *TH!T is to be cancelled (with Targum, Kuenen, Stade, 
Wellhausen, Geiger, Marti, Rubinkam and others). The passage 
then translated reads, “And Judah also shall take part in the 
siege against Jerusalem ”; but this is ambiguous, being capable 
of the interpretation above mentioned, viz., that Judah shall fight 
against Jerusalem, but likewise that Judah shall be besieged . 
The latter we take to be the true meaning of the passage and 
for these reasons: (a) The verb ITH in connection with 
implies the passive as in Ezek. 4:3, TfiKEQ fifin'!* “and she 
(Jerusalem) shall be besieged.” Thus in Zech. 12:2 b, as one 
nation might besiege Jerusalem (a city), so all nations, coming 
up, are practically going to besiege Judah. (6) The LXX. has 
teal iv tq *Iov&up coral 7rtpio)(rj cirl ’ItpovcraXyfj. , which makes Judah the 
field of battle, and nowhere hints that Judah is opposed to Jeru¬ 
salem. The Beth esseniice before “1*1232 indicates that in the 

r 

mind of the translator the siege was to take place in Judah, i. e., 
that the conflict was not so much a siege as an open battle (c/. 
Lowe, p. 107). The Koptic version makes this interpretation 
still more certain by inserting a #cai before corai (c/. Schulte, 
Quartalschr ., 1895). (c) The context favors this interpretation. 
Judah is described (12:5,6) as placing confidence in Jerusalem 
and then as becoming victorious over the nations, without any¬ 
where hinting that Judah has changed sides or betrayed the 
enemy. In 12:7 also the prophet makes the interests of Judah 
and Jerusalem one. This is so evident, that in order to accept of 
the hypothesis that Judah fights against Jerusalem, Wellhausen 
(pp. 188 sq.) is forced to throw out this verse as a later interpo¬ 
lation. He also changes bfcOflT in 11:14 to DbrarP in order that 
the text may read, “break the brotherhood between Judah and 
Jerusalem.” Kuiper’s emendations ^PST for iTiT, etc., are quite 
as arbitrary and unnecessary. Hence as a matter of fact the con¬ 
text does not allow of our thinking that Judah fights against 
Jerusalem. ( d ) Further, the parallel passage in Zech. 14:14 
(which Wellhausen needlessly transposes to ch. 12) confirms our 
interpretation of 12:2 6. There the verb Dflb with 21 occurs 
before the proper name Jerusalem. This construction Dub with 
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3 before the name of a city, usually signifies “at,” not “against.” 
If the author had wished to express the thought that Judah will 
fight against Jerusalem, he would have said DfibF) 

instead of DblT^Sl DHbPI (c/. Isa. 7:1; 2 Kgs. 12:18; 19:8; Jer. 
34:22; 37:8). On the exegesis of Zech. 12:2 b, cf. Orelli (pp. 
347,359). 

With this interpretation of Zech. 12:2 6 the alleged parallel in 
Enoch 90:16 falls away. Moreover, in any case, the language is 
too obscure and its own interpretation is too uncertain. At best 
it is a mere coincidence and consequently proves nothing. The 
commonest traits of Enoch are entirely wanting in Zech. 12:2sq.; 
e. g ., there is no mention of the Chasids or Asideans, who existed 
as a party for some time before the Maccabean uprising ( cf 
Charles, Book of Enoch, pp. 249 sq.) ; and who, though generally 
in support of Judas, yet at times were actually antagonistic to 
him (1 Macc. 7:13). The Chasids defended the law; so long, 
therefore, as Judas and the Maccabean family endeavored to 
re-establish the theocracy, so long they carried with them the 
support of the Chasids; but the moment they laid hands on the 
high-priesthood, from that moment began the alienation of the 
Chasids which afterwards developed into a deadly hostility. And 
further also, as Wellhausen observes (p. 190), though hostile 
Telations actually did exist between the city and the country in 
the beginning of the Maccabean uprising, “no characteristic of 
the prophecy under discussion in reality agrees with the condi¬ 
tions of that time. The Maccabees were not the Jews of the low 
land and they did not join themselves with the heathen out of 
hatred to the city of Jerusalem, in order finally to fall treacher¬ 
ously upon their companions in war. There is not the slightest 
hint in our passage of religious persecution; that alone decides, 
and hence the most important sign of Maccabean times is want¬ 
ing.” Furthermore, it should be observed that the apocalyptic 
restoration of Israel as a nation in ch. 14, is quite incongruous 
with the later claims of the individual as portrayed in the liter¬ 
ature of the 2d century B. C., e. g., in the Book of Enoch (cf. 
Charles, pp. 22, 23). 

3. Zech. 12:12-14 , the house of David and the house of 
Levi. Stade endeavors to show from this passage that the 
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coordinate position here assigned to the house of Levi beside the 
house of David is not only a clear proof that Zech. 9-14 is post- 
exilic, but also Greek. He allows that the house of Levi before 
the Grecian times was already of far greater importance than the 
house of David; but he claims that it was due to the ancient 
traditions in favor of the royal house that kept the priesthood 
(especially in writings ) in a position of subordination. But, the 
following observations are to be noted in connection with 12:12— 
14: (a) The definition of the author's terms. It is generally 
admitted that by the house of David the author intends the 
government as in Ps. 122:5 (c/. Wellhausen, p. 191), and by the 
house of Levi, the priesthood (c/. Mai. 2:4-7, in which Levites 
are priests). The prophet accordingly divides the community 
into two parts—the political and the ecclesiastical. He then 
subdivides these. The house of Nathan he makes a further 
specialization of the house of David (c/. 2 Sam. 5:14), and the 
house of Shimei, a further specialization of the house of Levi 
(cf. Num. 3:21). By this division the prophet embraces the 
highest and the lowest in both the civil and religious orders of 
society. From this division we get an indication of the author’s 
aim and date, (b) The author's aim. His aim evidently is to 
describe how the entire land shall be affected by the murder in 
12:10. Every stratum of society shall mourn, he declares, from 
the highest to the lowest of both political and ecclesiastical ranks 
of the community, (c) The author's date. If the date of our 
prophet can be determined at all from this passage, it must 
depend entirely upon the division he makes of society, as the 
mere mention of the houses of David and Levi can not decide. 
Such a division would have been absolutely meaningless, accord¬ 
ing to our opinion, had our prophet lived and written after the 
priesthood had acquired temporal power in the Graeco-Maccabean 
age. Indeed such a division of society would lose its fullest 
import if the author had lived long after the restoration from 
exile. For (a) after Zerubbabel the house of David fell into 
comparative obscurity and continued to lose power and influence 
more and more, until in the time of the Maccabees it was entirely 
eclipsed. (0) It was during the construction of the temple, as 
far as we know, that the hopes of Israel centered in both the 
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royal and sacerdotal houses (c/. Zech. 4:9; 6:12, 13). Hence in 
keeping with these conditions our prophet places them side by 
side, giving precedence to David because of the historic and 
Messianic prestige of the house of David, in the same manner in 
which the prophet Haggai always places the name Zerubbabel 
before that of Joshua (1:1,12,14; 2:4, cf. Ezr. 5:2). (y) More¬ 

over, the hopes expressed in the context practically render it 
impossible to make these prophecies late: e. g ., the hope con¬ 
tained in 12:8, in which the feeble of Jerusalem are described as 
becoming in that day as David, etc. Such a hope is absolutely 
inexplicable in Grecian times, for the house of David had at that 
time lost too much of its power and glory to inspire a prophet 
with such a comparison. Again, the promise contained in 9:9 
bears upon our passage. It is there clearly indicated that the 
prophet looked for a Davidic Messiah to come. The great 
leaders of the Maccabees, however, were not of the house of 
David but of the tribe of Levi (cf. Lowe, p. Ill) : accordingly 
we must conclude that when the prophet wrote, the house of 
David was still in possession of considerable prestige and political 
power. Kuenen sees no proof of Greek origin in this passage. 

4. Zech. 10:10 , 11, Assyria and Egypt. (This passage, 
singularly enough, is also one of the strongest proofs in support 
of the pre-exilic hypothesis). Stade maintains (p. 291), “that, 
by Egypt the kingdom of the Ptolemies is to be understood is 
self-evident. And just as sure, though vigorously disputed, is it 
that Assyria must be taken to mean Syria, which it also means in 
Isa. 27:12,13 and Ps. 83:9.” Consequently he concludes (p. 306), 
that Deutero-Zechariah lived after 306 B. C.—the date of the first 
Ptolemy (cf. Wellhausen, p. 183). Rubinkam quotes Herodotus 
(7:63) who says concerning Syria, “the people whom the Greeks 
call Syrians are called Assyrians by the barbarians/* Guthe 
(Lectures on O. T. Introd., MS.) maintains further that Assyria 
and Egypt are here described by Deutero-Zechariah not as a unit , 
as they were under Alexander, but as independent kingdoms such 
as they were after the division under the Ptolemies and Seleucidae 
in 306 B.C. (cf Mic. 5:4, 5). But there are serious objections 
to this late date, (a) The alleged parallel passages (Isa. 27:12, 
13; Ps. 83:9; Mic. 5:4, 5) are most probably earlier them 306 B.C. 
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as allowed by the most liberal of modern scholars. The popular 
date, e. g., assigned to Isa. 27 is the early post-exilic period 
(Driver, Dillmann, Ewald, Kuenen, Oort, Delitzsch, and others); 
and the Greek origin of Mic. 5:4, 5 and Ps. 83 is equally 
improbable (c/. Delitzsch, Commentary on Psalms). This argu¬ 
ment, therefore, viewed from a critical point of view rests upon an 
uncertainty. (6) Exegetically also, Stade’s conclusion is doubt¬ 
ful. For granted that these passages from Isaiah, Micah, and Ps. 
83 could be proven to be of Greek origin, it would still remain to 
be shown that in the use of the names Assyria and Egypt they 
furnish an analogy to our passage in hand. Grtltzmacher denies 
that “WISH in the O. T. ever means Syria (but cf. Noldeke, 
Zeitschr.fiir Assyriologie , I., pp. 268-273); and Kuiper (p. 134), 
though he admits that Egypt might mean the Ptolemies, holds 
that it is doubtful whether means the Seleucidae. He, 

therefore, finally concludes that Assyria means here the Persian 
monarchy, and that Assyria and Egypt together refer to the 
different parts of the Persian kingdom. Kuenen maintains 
{p. 413) that Stade’s “claim is entirely unproven.” According 
to our opinion, there is positive biblical proof for interpreting 
Assyria to mean Persia. For example in Ezr. 6:22 the King of 
Persia is unmistakably called the “King of Assyria.” This 
passage, we maintain, is a legitimate parallel to Zech. 10:10, 11, 
and of itself is sufficient to justify an interpretation of our 
passage in keeping with Persian times. But there are also 
reasons for thinking that the ancient names Assyria and Baby¬ 
lonia lingered in the memories of exilic and post-exilic writers 
{cf. Kuiper p. 134), and that they were used by them to express 
new conditions. Thus Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, is 
called in 2 Kgs. 23:29 “King of Assyria;” Cyrus, King of 
Persia is spoken of in Ezr. 5:13 as “King of Babylon,” so also 
Artaxerxes, King of Persia, is called in Neh. 13:6 “King of 
Babylon.” In a similar manner the term “Assyrians ” is employed 
where “Babylonians” is intended (cf. Jer. 2:18; Lam. 5:6). A 
like use of ancient names for modem conditions is pointed out 
by McCurdy ( History , Prophecy and the Monuments , I., p. 
158, 1894), in the case of “Canaan”—the ancient name of 
Palestine—which long after the Hebrews occupied the land still 
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clung to it and was used instead of “land of Israel” (c/. 1 Sam. 
13:19, 2 Kgs. 6:23, Isa. 19:24). In explanation of this McCurdy 
remarks, “the ancient appellation was not excluded, inasmuch as 
the Bible interests itself primarily not in places , but in their 
inhabitants .” This we claim holds true in the case of our 
prophecy, especially 10:11. (c) Again, the context is opposed 

to Stade’s interpretation. In 10:10 Egypt and Assyria are 
spoken of as the lands to which the people of Ephraim had been 
banished and from which they were to be brought back to Gilead 
and Lebanon (c/. Zech. 8:7, where it is said they shall be 
brought back from the east country and the west country, as in 
Isa. 43:5, 6; 49:12; c/. also Hos. 7:16; 8:13; 9:3, 6; 11:5, 11, 
which predict their places of banishment). The allusion in 
Zech. 10:10, therefore, is naturally to ancient Egypt and ancient 
Assyria. If so, it is unreasonable to suppose that the prophet 
in the next verse under the same terminology refers to the 
Seleucidae and the Ptolemies. And the fact that the prophet 
here mentions the “pride” of Assyria and the “scepter” of 
Egypt does not necessarily place him after 306 B.C., when these 
countries were no longer a unit under Alexander the Great; for, 
in 9:6 our prophet speaks also of the “pride” of Philistia, and 
as a matter of history the “scepter” of Egypt was actually taken 
away by Darius in 517 B.C. On the other hand, the prominence 
with which Egypt is referred to in 14:19 points rather to Persian 
than Greek times; for then Egypt in consequence of her 
perpetual efforts to throw off the Persian yoke, was naturally 
brought under the observation of the Jews in Palestine who 
repeatedly beheld the Persian armies passing on their way to the 
valley of the Nile. Hence we maintain that Zech. 10:10, 11 is 
not a witness to the Graeco-Maccabean origin of these prophecies. 

5. Zech. 9:13 , the Sons of Greece. “For I have bent 
Judah for me. I have filled the bow with Ephraim : and I will 
stir up thy sons , O Zion , against thy sons , O Greece , and will 
make thee as the sword of a mighty man." This is the chief and 
all-important passage in support of the post-Zecharian hypothesis. 
More emphasis is placed upon this passage than upon all others 
together. Kuiper, e. g ., (p. 160) in summing up throws the whole 
weight of his argument in favor of a Greek date on this verse. 
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Wellhansen (p. 183) makes it decide the date of these prophecies, 
while Stade (II., p. 275) declares that the announcement of the 
"•pa is alone sufficient to prove that these prophecies are after 
333 B. C. It is, in short, claimed that we are no longer in the 
Assyrian, nor the Chaldean, nor indeed the Persian times, but in 
the Grecian. Two things are especially emphasized in connection 
with this important passage: (a) that the Sons of Javan are the 
world-power of Deutero-Zechariah’s day, t. e., the Graeco-Macca- 
bean world-power; and (6) that they are the enemies of Zion. 
But in opposition to these claims it should be observed (a) that 
the Sons of Javan are but one of several world-powers within the 
range of our prophet's horizon (c/. 9:1-7, Syria, Phoenicia, Phil- 
istia; 12:2 sq., 14:2sq., all nations, and 10:10, 11 Assyria and 
Egypt; c/. also Hag. 2:22, 23). (6) That the Greeks under Alex¬ 
ander were not “the enemies of Zion," and did not fight against 
the Jews but against the Persians. 

In discussing this passage, it is useless to question the gen¬ 
uineness of Zech. 9:13, as Kuenen does ( Einleit . §81, n 6), or 
call it a gloss of Maccabean times, as Kirkpatrick ( Doctr . of Proph¬ 
ets, pp. 472-3); for the mention of the Sons of Greece is so char¬ 
acteristic of the whole section in which it stands and is so inter¬ 
woven with the very texture of the entire ninth chapter that to 
eliminate it destroys the prophet's message concerning the “ king 
of Zion" (9:9). The defeat of Javan inaugurates the Messianic 
age. Hence we propose to treat 9:13 as an integral portion of 
the entire context. We are unable, however, to agree with those 
who advocate its Grasco-Maccabean origin. The following reasons 
have led us, after considerable study, to the conclusion that it is 
Persian, (a) The prophecy, according to our opinion, is far too 
indefinite to have been uttered just after the invasion of Alexander 
the Great (vs. Kuiper). No such vague description, or allusion 
to the march of Alexander can be found elsewhere, so far as we 
are aware, in all literature. (6) The passage does not describe a 
victory for the Sons of Javan, but rather a defeat . This fact in itself 
is enough to render Kuiper's hypothesis improbable, (c) Stade’s 
interpretation rests on the hypothesis that 9:1-7 describes the 
expedition of Seleucis; but, as Kuiper remarks in answer to Rubin- 
kam, any one of a half-dozen invasions of Palestine from north to 
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south would satisfy the description quite as well; e. g ., that of 
Shalmaneser II., or of Nebuchadnezzar (c/. Grtltzmacher, pp. 
37-40). ( d ) Zech. 9:11, 12 contains an appeal to those still in 
exile to return, which, according to our opinion, would have been 
quite meaningless after the conquest of Alexander; and indeed 
after Ezra and Nehemiah not so appropriate as earlier, (e) In 
short, 9:13-17 as a whole is not a picture of actual war, but rather 
an apocalyptic vision of the struggle of Israel with the world- 
power of the West,—hence its indefinite character and its figura¬ 
tive language. 

It is objected, however, that in Zechariah’s days the Greeks 
were still unimportant and had not as yet assumed the rOle of a 
world-power (Driver). This statement is not supported, however, 
by all the facts of Scripture and history. In the literature of the 
Old Testament, for example, Javan appears as a nation of consid¬ 
erable importance before the beginning of the 5th century B. C. 
In Gen. 10:2 (assigned to P*, which, according to Dillmann, 
Kuenen, Budde, Wellhausen, Comill, Kautzsch, and others, was 
written before 500 B. C.) Javan occurs as one of the seven sons 
of Japheth. In Isa. 66:19 (exilic, according to Driver, Dillmann, 
Doederlein, Eichhom, Rosenmtlller, deWette, Gesenius, Hitzig, 
Ewald, and Kuenen; or, shortly after the Restoration—KOnig, 
Ryssel, and Bleek), Javan is mentioned as one of the remote 
peoples who had not heard of the fame or seen the glory of the 
Jewish Jehovah. In Ezek. 27:13 (confessedly exilic) Javan is 
represented as in commercial relations with Phoenicia. In Joel 
4:6 (by many pre-exilic, but doubtful), Javan is a market where 
the Phoenicians and Philistines found sale for Jewish slaves. 
Further, in Gen. 10:1-5 “the i8les, ,, or coast lands are mentioned 
as among the Sons of Javan. In Ezek. 39:6 fire is sent “on 
Magog and them that dwell securely in the isles.” In Zeph. 2:11, 
“even all the isles of the nations” are represented as worshiping 
Jehovah. In Isa. 59:18 the Lord is going to pour out his fury 
upon his adversaries, yea “ to the islands he will repay recom¬ 
pense.” The cause is not stated, but for some reason Jehovah is 
about to visit the isles with fury. From these passages it is to 
be observed, (a) that Javan is conceived of as a distant but impor¬ 
tant nation before the beginning of the 5th century B. C.; 
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(6) that our prophet in Zech. 9:13 is moving within the sphere 
of acknowledged earlier prophecies; and (c) that he reechoes the 
spirit of the former prophets. 

Turning to history we obtain more light. (C/. Noldeke, Auf- 
sdtze zur persischen Geschichte , 1887, translated in Encyclopaedia, 
Britannica , IX. ed., article “Persia:” and Duncker, Geschichte 
des Altertums). Darius Hystaspes was elevated to the throne of 
Persia in 521 B.C., and ruled 36 years (521-486). His seat was 
not firm at first (Herodotus 3:127). Prom the Behisttin inscrip¬ 
tion we learn that at his accession the empire was in an unsettled 
condition. One province after another made insurrection against 
the central government. Noldeke records twelve different revolts 
which happened in the first three years (521-519) of Darius* 
reign, principally in the north and east. The west alone remained 
quiet, but it was partly in the hands of governors of doubtful loy¬ 
alty. In 518, however, Darius was compelled to move westward 
at the head of the royal armies. In 517 Aryandes, governor of 
Egypt, was removed for having assumed the royal privilege of 
minting money (c/. Wiedemann, Gesch ., p. 236). But the king’s 
visit to Egypt was cut short by the disturbances of the Greeks, who, 
like the Egyptians, were the perpetual haters of Persian domina¬ 
tion. According to Duncker (IV., p. 491, and VI., p. 496), in the 
year 516 the Greeks of the Hellespont and Bosphorus with the 
island of Samos were made to submit to Persian rule. The next 
year (515) Darius led an expedition against the Scythians across 
the Danube, the failure of which encouraged the Ionians subse¬ 
quently to revolt. In 500 B. C. the great Ionian revolt took 
place. In 499, Sardis, the most important stronghold for Persia 
in Asia Minor, was burned by the Athenians. An army was dis¬ 
patched by Darius to restore the Persian frontier. In 493 the 
islands of the -32gean were recovered, but the Greeks were hard 
to suppress. The next three years were spent in planning an 
invasion of Greece. Immense preparations were made, as the 
undertaking was considered prodigious. Soldiers were drawn 
from all parts of the empire, but to no purpose. In 490 Mara¬ 
thon was fought and Persia was conquered. That defeat marks 
a turning point in the current of the world’s history. The Sons of 
Javan on the plain of Marathon met the largest and strongest and 
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best organized of Oriental monarchies and came off victorious. 
Persia rallied, but never really recovered from the shock. Deci¬ 
mated but not vanquished, preparations were begun for a renewed 
attack on this new world-power. But as the army was about 
ready to start on a second campaign into Greece, Egypt revolted 
and the projected invasion was necessarily postponed. Before 
Egypt was again reduced Darius died (486 B. C). Xerxes 
succeeded to the throne and attempted to carry out his father’s 
project to reduce Greece, but like him was disappointed. His 
defeat at Salamis in 480 B. C. need not be rehearsed, nor need 
we sketch the history of Javan further. Enough has been related 
to show that already in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, the Sons 
of Greece were a world-power. Not that Greece was the world- 
power of Darius’ reign, but that it was a world-power and a threat¬ 
ening world-power. Zech. 9-14 does not demand that we should 
think of Greece as the only world-power of the prophet’s day. 
The prophet betrays rather a feeling of insecurity from all quar¬ 
ters, which indicates that a general upheaval was taking place. 
The Sons of Javan were but one of Israel’s enemies in the prophet’s 
day, but the Sons of Javan, at the same time, were of great impor¬ 
tance, inasmuch as the victory over them carried with it so momen¬ 
tous Messianic interests. The language of ch. 9 is vague and, 
in our judgment, too vague and too indefinite to have been uttered 
after Marathon (490 B. C.), or even after the burning of Sardis 
(500 B. C.); for in that case, the author would have been influ¬ 
enced more by Greece and less by the movements and commotions 
of the nations. Accordingly we are inclined to believe that our 
prophet most probably lived in the period before the revolt of the 
Ionians and the burning of Sardis by the Athenians. Or, more 
definitely, in view of the political insecurity which these prophe¬ 
cies reflect throughout, that he lived in the time when Darius’ 
armies were moving westward to protect Persian interests in 
Egypt and Asia Minor, i. e ., in the period from 518 till 516 B. C. 

How admirably these years suit the character and contents of 
these prophecies will be manifest from what follows. Not that 
all the events of Zech. 9—14 can be fitted into and explained by 
the history of these three years, for this is impossible on any 
hypothesis, whether pre-exilic or post-Zecharian; but, what to us 
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is far more important, the events of these three years have left 
an unmistakable impress upon these confessedly obscure oracles, 
which must be recognized. We make no attempt to square all 
the prophetical statements of our author by the facts of history, 
nor do we presume to interpret any given passage in such a man¬ 
ner that it may meet the requirements of the greatest event of its 
kind in all history; but on the contrary, we have endeavored to 
grasp first the spirit of the author’s oracles, and then to trace, as 
far as possible, their source and inspiration in history. We have in 
this way become convinced that our author does not reflect the spirit 
of his alleged contemporaries in pre-exilic times; nor, on the other 
hand, breathe the atmosphere of the Jewish theocracy in Grseco- 
Maccabean times; but that he does reflect, on the contrary, the 
last three years before the dedication of the temple (518-516 
B. C.). 

Our principal reasons for thinking that these prophecies reflect 
the events of this period are these: 

1. The temple was still in process of construction . This is seen 
(a) in the Messianic and eschatological character of these prophe¬ 
cies. In no period was the Jewish mind more aglow with Messianic 
hope and expectation than in the period just after the return from 
exile (cf. Wellhausen, p. 174), but especially when the temple 
was reaching completion. Then the hopes of the theocracy prac¬ 
tically knew no bound (Zech. 6:12, 13). Their expectations 
became ideal. The vision, for example, of all nations coming 
up to Jerusalem to keep the feast of tabernacles (ch. 14) is in 
the highest degree ideal, and was most probably inspired by the 
hope that when the temple should be completed Zion would 
become the center of the world’s religious life. The author 
makes no attempt to “ plunge into Jewish ceremonial legality” (cf. 
Delitzsch, Mess. Proph., p. 223,) “but only develops a thought 
already expressed in the old prophetic word (Isa. 2:2 sq.; Mic. 
4:1 sq.)” hence the objection raised by Kautzsch (Stud. u. Krit 
p. 777, 1890; Die heil. Schrift ., etc., p. 203) and Graetz (JQR 
p. 211, 1891), that this vision of Zech. 14 must be later than 
Ezra and Nehemiah, as not until then did the precept to “dwell 
in booths” came to be generally observed (Neh. 8:14-17) is 
groundless, (b) In the fact that the prophet bases his exhorta - 
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tions for the present on the history of the past (11:1-3; 11:4-17; 
10:2 sq.; 9:14sg.,- 14:20,21). This is exceedingly important, 
inasmuch as it reveals the prophet's method. Haggai and Zech- 
ariah employed the same method (Hag. 1:6, 9; 2:3; Zech. 1:4-6; 
7:7, 12, cf Borchert, Stud, u. Krit., II., 1895, pp. 228, 247 sq.). 
Our prophet frequently emphasizes his message to Israel by refer¬ 
ring to their experience in the past. And here again, according 
to our opinion, no period would so readily suggest this method of 
exhortation or warrant its use, as a time in which the prophet had 
before him the actual ruins of Israel's former splender. (c) In 
the fact that the prophet makes Israel's chief interests center in 
Jerusalem (9:8-12; 12:2-11; 13:1; 14:2,8-17,21). This is 
also the case in Zech. (1:12-17; 2:6, 8, 16; 8:3, 4, 8, 15, 22), 
and no period could more naturally have caused a prophet to 
think and speak thus than when the colony was small and dwelt 
in Jerusalem and the near vicinity. But further, three times the 
prophet assures his hearers that “Jerusalem shall again be inhab¬ 
ited in her place" (12:6; 14:10, 11)—a thought which, it must 
be admitted, would have been quite superfluous after the city had 
been rebuilt and surrounded by walls (cf. again, Zech. 1:16, 17; 
2:8, 16; 8:4, 8). (d) In the fact that certain allusions are best 

explained in these times, (a) Zech. 9:9, 10; 14:9. In the first of 
these passages it is stated that the dominion of the Messiah shall 
extend “from sea to sea and from the river to the ends of the 
earth;" and in the second that “Jehovah shall be king over the 
whole earth." Of Alexander the Great could it hardly be said that 
his dominion should reach only “from sea to sea," for it extended 
indefinitely into Europe, Asia, and Africa. Of Xerxes it was not 
the case; nor of Cyrus, for he had no power in Egypt; nor even of 
Darius after the battle Marathon, for his dominion was then crip¬ 
pled; but of Darius in the period between 518 and 516 the descrip¬ 
tion is exact, for then his dominion did extend from sea to sea 
and from the river unto the ends of the earth, and he was king 
(as far as the Jews of Jerusalem understood) of the whole earth. 
This is an important observation because these thoughts are of 
such paramount consequence to the prophet. (ft) 9:1-8 is a 
proof of the prophet's confidence that Jerusalem would not be 
molested. It mattered not if the royal armies were humbling 
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Syria, Phoenicia and Philistia on their way to Egypt, they would 
not harm Jerusalem for she was a loyal Persian city, (y) 9:12 
reflects the hope of the prophet as he addresses the remaining 
Jews in Babylon and bids them return to the stronghold,—pris¬ 
oners of hope, nipPin l, TCK. (8) 9:15 and 14:20 refer to the 
nara , built by the Jews shortly after their arrival in 536 B. C. 
(Ezr. 3:2). (c) 13:2-6 is especially appropriate to the period 

of temple-building, when the people saw the idols of their fore¬ 
fathers prostrate about them and were assured by the prophet 
that the day would come when every vestige of idolatry and false 
prophecy would disappear out of the land; “the mention of tera- 
phim and soothsayers (10:2) would be,” as Kautzsch {Die hdl , 
Schrift, p. 204) remarks, “very strange in Grecian times.” 
(£) 14:10 does not describe the “gates” of the Jerusalem of Nehe- 
miah’s time, e. g., the "pEPEl “WD is mentioned in Jer. 37:13, 
38:7 and Zech. 14:10, but not in Neh. 3; and the D^BH 
which occurs also in 2 Kgs. 14:13, 2 Chron. 26:9, Jer. 31:38, 
was a gate in the first wall of Jerusalem, according to Guthe 
( Zeits . deutsch . Pal . Vereins , VIII., p. 280. (iy) 14:18 particular¬ 
izes Egypt, but this is explained by Darius’ prolonged attempt to 
win the loyalty of the Egyptians by moderating the taxes and 
ordering, according to Polyaenus, a canal to be built between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. All these passages point more or less 
definitely to the period just before the completion and dedication 
of the temple in 516 B. C. Even chapter 11 finds its best 
historic setting in these years, for, as we have shown, the author 
was arguing on the basis of the past.* And we further main¬ 
tain that our author more truly reflects the political conditions 
of these years (518-516), than the prophet Zechariah does the 
historical events of the years 521-518. These Were the years 
when Darius with the royal armies was putting down insurrec¬ 
tion after insurrection in the north and east; yet Zechariah says 
in ch. 1:11, that “all the earth sitteth still and is at rest,”—a 
statement which was only relatively true, i . e., true for the con¬ 
gregation in Jerusalem.f 

* According to Eiohhom ( Einleit. IV., p. 449), “ chapters 11:1-13:6 have no contents by 
which we can determine the period of their authorship/' 

f Rosters' idea ( Theolog. Tijda ., I., 1895, pp. 353-84) that Zech. 1:11 and Hag. 2:18 are wit¬ 
nesses against the restoration of Israel under Cyrns, and consequently, that the first return 
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2. Negatively also , there are proofs that Zech. 9-14 were 
delivered before 516 B. <7., e. g ., (a) the entire absence of any 
sort of allusion, direct or indirect, to the revolt of Javan (500 
B. C.), to the victories of Greece over Persia (490-480), to Ezra 
and Nehemiah, to the Great Synagogue, to Alexander the Great, 
to the influences of Greek civilization and Greek thought, to the 
growing claims of the individual as opposed to the nation ( cf the 
Wisdom of Solomon), make it improbable that our author lived 
after these events. Again (6) the absence of any direct rebuke 
of glaring sins such as we find in Mai., e. g ., the offering of pol¬ 
luted bread (Mai. 1:7), profaning the table of the Lord (1:12), 
sacrificing the lame and the sick (1:13, 14), causing to stumble 
at the law, corrupting the covenant of Levi (2:8), dealing treach¬ 
erously every man against his brother (2:10, 11), even with the 
wife of his youth (2:14), the putting away of wives (2:16), prac¬ 
ticing sorcery, committing adultery and swearing falsely (3:5); 
or, as in Nehemiah’s time, neglecting the Levitical tithes (Neh. 
13:10), forsaking the house of the Lord (13:11), treading wine¬ 
presses and bearing burdens on the Sabbath (13:15, 16), and 
marrying wives of the heathen (13:23)—the absence of all allu¬ 
sion to any of these sins of the later post-exilic congregations, 
leads to the conclusion, not only that the prophet prophesied 
before the people had fallen into these sins, but that our prophet 
spoke to encourage , not to rebuke, and that his chief aim was, in 
the midst of surrounding opposition, to inspire Israel to finish the 
house of the Lord.* 


IV. 

THE INTEGBITY OF ZECHABIAH 9-14. 

In the examination of the two hypotheses (the pre-exilic and 
the post-Zecharian) which has hitherto been made, it is clear that 
in order to find any really suitable historic setting for these last 

from exile must have taken place in the time of Ezra, has too little in its favor to warrant 
our further notice here. Cf. B. D. Eerdman’s article, “ De historische Achtergrond van Zach. 
1-8” ( Theolog . Tijds. I., 1895, pp. 152-184). 

* Stade’g objection (II., p. 163) that Deutero-Zechariah must have lived after Ezra 
because though showing acquaintance with the law he makes no attempt to introduce it, 
assumes that no prophet writing before Ezra could betray familiarity with the law without 
at the same time showing a marked tendency to extend its influence—an assumption which 
is entirely unwarranted. The prophet's motive was not legal or political, but moral and 
religions, and as such was in perfect keeping with the years of temple-building. 
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six chapters of Zechariah, both hypotheses are embarrassed (espe¬ 
cially the former) by the necessity of separating these prophecies 
into two or more parts and of assigning them to different periods. 
Individuals differ, however, as to where the divisions shall 
be made. Rubinkam suggests a break after ch. 9:10; Bleek, 
at the end of ch. 9; Paulus adds 10:1 to ch. 9; Graetz sep¬ 
arates ch. 14 from the rest; Montet and Sharpe divide the 
whole into five distinct, independent oracles. Staerk excerpts 
two small sections (11:4-17; 13:7-9) from the body of the proph¬ 
ecy and assigns them to a different age. The majority are con¬ 
tent with an almost equal division in two halves (9-11; 12-14). 
A few representatives of both schools, however, being unwilling 
to carry the process of dissection quite so far, maintain the integ¬ 
rity of 9-14 at any cost. These are Hitzig, Rosenmtlller, Pressed 
and Davidson of the pre-exilic school; and Stade, Comill, Cheyne, 
Delitzsch, Kuiper, and Wellhausen of the post-Zecharian. 

1. Against Rubinkam , who divides ch. 9:1-10 from the 
rest, and observes that the author in 1 Maccabees also springs 
over a period of 150 years, from Alexander the Great to Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, it may be shown with Cornill, (o) that the 
“brotherhood” in 11:14 implies, and is explained by ch. 9 
where it is taken for granted. (6) And with Wellhausen that 
the “sons of Ephraim” DiTjS (10:7) are as little differentiated 
from Ephraim, as the “foal of an ass” (9:9) from ass; which 
shows a similarity in mode of expression, (c) But especially the 
idea contained in 9:8, that “no more ” shall Israel be disturbed 
by the enemy. In 14:11 there is no more utter destruction; in 
14:21 no more Canaanites are to be, found in the house of the 
Lord; and in 13:2 no more idols, (d) Various expressions in 
language bind 9:1-10 to the remaining parts: e. g., 

(9:3; 10:5), (9:10, 13) ^83 (9:6; 10:11; 11:3), the use 

of D3 (9:7; 11:12), also iTTlSTSL (9:7) quoted in 12:5, 6 
with an implied parenthesis “ of whom I spoke before.” (e) More¬ 
over, as Ewald observes, the paragraph beginning with 9:9 ends 
at 10:2. Hence the proposed division of Rubinkam at 9:10 is 
practically impossible. 

2. Against Bleek , who divides ch. 9 from ch. 10, it is obvious 
that the blessings alluded to in 9:17 are closely connected 
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with those alluded to in 10:1, 2, being of the same temporal 
character. For this reason Paulus (III., p. 120 sg.) joins 10:1 
to ch. 9. The uncommon expression occurs in 9:15 

and again 10:7. Chapter 9:14-16 also finds a close parallel 
in 10:5. In the one case arrow, trumpet and sling-stones bring 
victory; in the other, superior zeal, for they tread down their 
enemies in the mire of the streets (c/. 10:5 and 9:3). Stade 
observes a further characteristic common to these chapters, viz., 
“to announce a fact and then give reasons for it.” For example, 
in 9:9 the liberation of Zion from the heathen and the conversion 
of the heathen to the Messiah are first announced and then the 
events leading up to it are described (vs. 11-17). So in 10:6, 7 
the return of Ephraim is first announced as a result, and then the 
means of its accomplishment are explained in vs. 8-12.. For sim¬ 
ilar reasons, Eichhorn ( Einl . IV., p. 479) pronounced chs. 9 
and 10 a unit. 

3. Against Staerk , who separates chs. 11:4-17; 13:7-9 from 
the remaining portions by a space in time of 150 years, on 
the following grounds: (a) the author of 11:15, he says, appears 
as a prophet, but the author of 13:2-6 will not be a prophet. 
(6) The author of 11:4 sg., is full of vain scolding and is pessi¬ 
mistic through and through; Deutero-Zechariah, on the contrary, 
wishes only to comfort; (c) 11:8, 14, which on Stade’s hypoth¬ 
esis is inexplicable, he claims is capable of explanation when 
transferred to other conditions from chs. 9, 10, 12-14. But, 

(а) Staerk’s division is based on the false view of Stade that 
Deutero-Zechariah is only a scribe and will not be a prophet; and 

(б) on a completely erroneous interpretation of 11:4-17, refer¬ 
ring it to the present only, whereas it is an allegory of the past 
without the slightest touch of pessimism, (c) Moreover, the claim 
that 11:8, 14 can be explained out of Maccabean conditions is 
very questionable, as no one has ever been able to explain satis¬ 
factorily the “three shepherds cut off in one month” (11:8) on 
the basis of any hypothesis. To these may be added linguistic 
reasons which oppose the theory of Staerk, e. g., tVIS (9:11; 
11:10), T» (11:3, 13), ninsnpsn (11:9; 12:14), nrr (13:8; 
14:2), D^niaicni (10:10; 13:7), -1JT (11:13; 14:6), "Oh? 
(11:6,16; 12:2, c/. Eckardt, p. 102) ; the use of certain words in 
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a good sense in both parts, e. g ., 3HT (10:9), MpS (12:4), on the 
one hand, and (13:7) on the other; and of the Inf. Abs. 

(11:17; 12:3), etc. We accordingly conclude that these two 
sections (11:4-17 and 13:7-9) are part and parcel of the entire 
prophecy (chs. 9-14), or, as Kuiper puts it (p. 130), that they are 
the indispensable links between the other portions. 

4. Against Bertholdt , Knobel , Maurer , Ewald , Bleek , v. 
Ortenterg, Kuenen , and others , who divide chs. 9-14 into two 
oracles of almost equal length (9-11; 13: 7-9 and 12-14). 
This division is conditioned, however, by the successful removal 
of 13:7-9 from its present position to the end of ch. 11 in order 
to furnish the first oracle with a suitable conclusion. Ewald 
was the first to make this transference; followed by v. Orten- 
berg, Dillmann, Reuss, Stade, Wellhausen, Grtttzmacher, and 
others. Though such a transposition may be possible, there are 
serious objections to it; (a) 13:7-9 is not parabolic as is 11:4-17, 
but prophetic; (6) 13:7-9 treats of the future; 11:4-17 of the 
past (c/. Wellhausen, p. 186); (c) 13:7-9 is joined in thought 
to 14:1, 2 sq., cf. the fractional remnants in 13:8 and 14:2. (Cf. 
Schlatter, p. 272; and Montet, p. 68, who prefers to join 13:7-9 
and 14:1-21 together as one oracle.) ( d ) 13:7-9 describes in 
detail the results of the siege portrayed in ch. 12, and on the 
other hand, prepares for the apocalyptic description which fol¬ 
lows in ch. 14. (e) The shepherd in 13:7 is the Messiah-Shep- 

herd; the “my” standing in contrast to the evil shepherd of 
11:15-17 and also the false prophets of 13:2-6. Compare the 
expression nVP BIDS (13:3) and “’BITS (13:9). Hence the 
present position of these verses is justified, if not essential to the 
correct understanding of the prophecy (cf. Elmslie, p. 332, and 
Bruston, p. 129). Against the unity of these two oracles, how¬ 
ever, our opponents present four different lines of argument, viz., 
language, thought, Messianic expectation and historical situation, 
(a) Style and language. Kuenen, Grtttzmacher, and others, note 
the following inconsistencies: (a) fcttPin Di*3 occurs only twice 
in the first section (9:16; 11:11), but 14 times in the second,—a 
fact which, as Eckardt shows (p. 100), is explained at once (as 
also HVn, used 15 times), by the difference in subject matter. 
(/5)"|i^ is used for Jerusalem (9:9,13); whereas TTJ tVB stands 
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for the royal house (12:7, 8,10,12; 13:1). But this is a specious 
sort of fallacious reasoning, as in 9:9,10 Zion and Jerusalem stand 
side by side, while in 12:10; 13:1 Jerusalem and TTH tV2l are dis- 

• • T 

tinctly differentiated, (y) Certain words have different meanings 
in the two sections; e.flf., (11:3) glory, (13:4) mantle. Butas 
Cornill (p. 200) shows, fYT-lN of 11:3 and tVY-JR of 13:4 are two 
entirely different words, only similar in sound. Our author was 
fond of words of similar sound, e . g., fcOTll fcOfi (9:5), also 

nisn (9:5, 6), and D(11:2) with DH rm (11:3). 
Again, "liSO (9:3) stronghold, but (12:2) siege. But 
(9:3) is, as Eckardt points out (p. 100), a pun with ftis. bTl 
(9:4) power; (14:14) wealth. But the bTt in 9:4 comes from the 
root b"t! not bTI (Arab. *3^. cf. Socin’s Kurdische Sammlungen , 
I., 297) meaning a small frontier wall before a fortress wall; whereas 
bn in 14:14 is the construct state of bn (Arab, ? wealth. 
(8) Certain ideas are expressed by different words in the two sec¬ 
tions: e. g ., “pride” is expressed in 11:3 by "pfcta, in 12:7 by fHRBPl; 
and “collect” in 10:8,10 by T252lp, but in 12:3; 14:2, 14 by TjCK. 
But almost any author ought to be allowed two synonyms, espe¬ 
cially when attempting to express slightly different shades of 
meaning. These are all the linguistic inconsistencies that really 
exist between these two oracles. On the other hand, the similar¬ 
ities are quite important. Eckardt (p. 101) points out the fol¬ 
lowing: b5S in sense of destroy (9:4, 15; 11:1, 9, 16, but also 
12:6), "OT in a religious sense (10:9; 13:2), OUT in passive (9:5; 
12:6 probably also 14:10, 11), HHiph. (9:6, 10; 13:2), 
nrnbs (9:10; 10:3, 4, 5; 14:2), TOH (9:4; 10:11; 13:7; 12:4; 
13:6). Niph. (9:7; 11:9; 12:14). ITOB (11.1; 13:1, cf. 

Ops 12:4), (9:7; 12:5, 6). From this list, it is evident, 

that the style of the two sections is not “entirely different” 
(GrUtzmacher, p. 41); but rather the difference is due to the ele¬ 
vated and poetic character of chs. 9-11, which naturally affords 
a greater treasury of words, and also to the author’s special 
dependence in these chapters on older prophecy (cf. Kuiper, pp. 
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144-6). (b) Thought . The denkbeelden , according to Kuenen, 

are different and require a double authorship. Thus, in the first 
section there is no storm of the people against Jerusalem, no 
complaint against false prophets, no outlook leading up to the 
conversion of the heathen; while in the second section there is no 
mention of Ephraim, or of the return of the exiles, or of a pun¬ 
ishment of the shepherds, or of the coming of the Messiah. But 
Kuenen likewise admits of no unity in chs. 9-11; e.g ., 9:1-6, 
8-10; 10:2,10,11; 11:4-14 are pre-exilic; but 9:11, 13; 10:6-9, 
etc., post-exilic. For similar reasons Montet, (p. 68) and Sharpe 
(Hist, of Hebrew Nation and Lit., 1882) separate the whole into 
five independent units. There are, however, reasons for thinking 
that the author of both sections moved in the same circle of ideas; 
c. g., in 10:2 and 13:2 there is a similar, passing allusion to idol¬ 
atry. In both sections also there is a similar use made of the 
same former prophets. Apocalyptic wars leading up to Messianic 
times are portrayed in both sections. Old proper names cling in 
the prophet’s memory, e. g., Hadrach (9:1) and Hadadrimmon 
(12:11). The heathen are subjects of God’s mercy (9:10; 14: 
16-19). And the punishment of the shepherds in 11:16-17 is, 
as Kuiper insists, not entirely absent from 12:8 sq. The absence 
of the name Ephraim in the second section may be explained in 
two ways: (a) either as Hitzig (Stud, u . Krit. I., 1830), on the 
ground that 11:14 gives up the hope of ever uniting the two 
kingdoms; or better (ft) as Cornill and Kuiper, on the ground 
that ch. 12 is a necessary conclusion to chapter 11. For the 
breaking of the staff Beauty (11:7,10) brings the nations against 
Jerusalem; and the breaking of Bands (11:7,14), the disappear¬ 
ance of Ephraim, 11:10 prepares the way for chs. 12-14, and 
11:14 for 12:1,2. No prophecy could well close with 11:17 
But further, as Delitzsch observes (Mess. Proph., p. 219), there 
is a “retrogressive movement” of what is prophesied in both sec¬ 
tions. “The two prophetic images in chs. 9:11 are a hysteron 
proteron; for first the future one consumes himself in work for 
his people, and then is raised from lowliness to a kingdom which 
rules the world.” Sudden transitions are another characteristic 
of both sections, as Stade proceeds to show. In the first section 
the author passes quickly from the invasion of Syria, Phoenicia, 
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and Philistia by a temporal king (9:1-8), to the coming of the 
Messiah King (9:9), and then back quite as abruptly to the res¬ 
toration of the exiles who still remained in captivity (9:11). In 
the second section at the close of 12:8 the prophet’s mind leaps 
from the time when the nations shall be repulsed from Jerusalem 
to an age of spiritual deliverance (12:10). Again, both sections 
paint shocking pictures of the destruction and wasting away of 
the enemies of God’s people (11:17; 14:12); on the other hand, 
the hopes of both sections in behalf of Israel are the same, (c) 
Messianic expectation . Grtttzmacher argues (p. 42), that, because 
in chs. 9-11 the prophet expects an individual Messiah — a 
king, who would bring peace to the people, while in chapters 
12-14 the coming of Jehovah is expected, who will bring salva¬ 
tion to his people but judgment upon the heathen, therefore it is 
“impossible” to suppose that both sections were written by the 
same author. But this opinion is based, (a) on a transposition 
of 13:7-9 from its true position; (/?) on a misunderstanding of 
12:10; 13:1, and (y) on his unwillingness to recognize inch. 
14 an apocalypse of the future. Hence there is no cause for 
division on this basis, (d) Historical situation . The first author 
names Israel and Judah side by side (9:13; 10:6; 11:14); the 
second, only Judah and Jerusalem. In the first section, Syria, 
Phoenicia, Philistia, Greece, Assyria, and Egypt are threatened; 
in the second, “all nations” in general and only Egypt by name 
(Grtttzmacher, pp. 42, 43). But, as has been already shown, 
these peculiarities are due to other causes than difference of 
authorship. 

5. Against Graetz , and others who separate chapter 14 from 
the rest of these prophecies. This is the most difficult problem, 
according to our opinion, in these prophecies. The difficulty con¬ 
sists in reconciling the two pictures of the nations coming up against 
Jerusalem in chs. 12 and 14 with unity of authorship. Kuenen 
(p. 419) does not hesitate to say, that 12:4-6 and 14:12-14 are 
onvereenigbaar. Graetz remarks with considerable force ( JQR . 
III., 1891, p. 208), “if both chapters refer to the same event the 
prophet should have begun with the description of the siege given 
in ch. 14, which is far more dramatic than the short sentence 
‘I shall make of Jerusalem a cup of confusion for all nations’ 
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(12:1).” He further maintains that the faint resemblance 
between these prophecies vanishes on a closer examination. In 
ch. 12 Jerusalem is described as receiving no injury; in ch. 14, 
the city is captured. “How can utterances so different/’ Graetz 
ask6, “have been linked together in one prophecy?” It must 
be confessed that the contradiction of statements in this case is 
without a parallel elsewhere, not even between Parts I. and II. 
But in our judgment the contradiction is superficial. Chapter 14 
is a separate oracle, quite independent of the preceding chapters 
written by the same prophet but later and under different circum¬ 
stances,—very possibly shortly before the dedication of the tem¬ 
ple in 516 B. C. This is evident from the conclusion of chapter 
13:9, “I will say, It is my people: and they shall say, The 
Lord is my God,” which forms a most suitable ending to the 
former oracles. Chapter 14, however, belongs to chs. 9-13, as the 
language witnesses; e. g., there is the same regard for Judah in 
ch. 14 as elsewhere, SlTfiT Ml (12:2; 14:14). The following 
expressions occur in both sections, yp3 (12:11; 14:4); DM 
(14:17; 10:1); ^(11:13; 14:6); H3B (10:4; 14:10); especially 
the use of near H3p2 (9:15; 14:20, pointed out by Cornill, 
p. 200); the mention of the “ Canaanites ” (according to LXX.) 
in 11:7,11; 14:21; the use of Niphals, e. g. 9 (13:8; 14:16), 

fP0 (9:10; 13:8; 14:2) and DHb (10:5; 14:3, 14), the employ¬ 
ment of (9:2, 5, 9; 14:4,14); the tendency to reminiscence, 
e. g. 9 the allusions to Josiah and Uzziah (12:11; 14:5); HSH 
(9:8), c/. HSHD (14:15); and, finally, the author’s indifferent 
use of D^BJn-bS (12:2, 3; 14:12) and D^iKTbS) (14:2; 14:16; 
12:9). These instances are enough to show the close relation of 
ch. 14 to chs. 9-13. And when it is remembered that we are 
dealing with an apocalypse, all apparent inconsistencies dis¬ 
appear. 

Accordingly we conclude, in view of the above observations, 
that Zech. 9-14 are from the same hand, though we admit with 
Stade (p. 307), that it can never, of course, be proven that such 
must be the case.* 

•Cheyne (JQR. I., 1889,'p. 81) declares, that “with perhaps one or two exceptions, chs. 
9-11 and 12-14 are so closely welded together that even analysis is impossible/ 1 
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V. 

THE BELATION OF CHAPTEBS 9-14 TO ZECH. 1-8. 

Though tradition has never without exception denied the 
Zecharian authorship of chs. 9-14, yet being of an uncritical 
character, it behooves us critically to examine into the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of these chapters in relation to Zech. 1-8. What especially 
warrants our investigation of this relation of Part II. to Part I. 
is the fact that even those who defend the integrity of chs. 9-14, 
deny the integrity of the entire book. The arguments of many, 
however, are too often overstated and too minutely drawn out. 
Two caveats are necessary: (a) objections which disprove the 
unity of chs. 9-14 should never be used against the unity of 
Zechariah by those who maintain the integrity of the former; and 
( 6 ) arguments which prove the unity of the entire Old Testament 
are of no value in substantiating the genuineness of chs. 9-14. 

I. The objections to the Zecharian origin of chapters 9-14 .— 
1. No visions are found in these chapters as there are in Part I. 
Though this is a very common objection it rests, in our judgment, 
upon a false basis, viz., that if a prophet sees visions at one time 
and records them, he must continue to do so, or otherwise keep 
silence. Amos 1-6 and Hos. 4-14, however, contradict this prin¬ 
ciple. Even Zech. 7 and 8 do not contain visions and yet they are 
not denied to Zechariah on this account. Indeed, as a matter of 
fact, visions actually occur in Part II. only of an historico-para- 
bolic (e. g., 11:4-17) and eschatological character (9:13-17, 12 
and 14). As Driver allows (p. 332), “this objection in itself is 
not incompatible with identity of author.” 2. No dates , as in 
Zech. 1:1,7; 7:1 and Haggai. But dates are frequently attached 
to visions in the Old Testament (c/. Isa. 6:1; Ezek. 1:1-3; 8:1; 
40:1; Dan. 7:1), whereas oracles (K©E) such as 9-11; 12-14, 
are always (one exception only in entire Old Testament, viz., Isa. 
14:28), found without dates as here (e. < 7 ., cf Isa. 13:1; 15:1; 
17:1; 19:1; 21:1, 11,13; 22:1; 23:1; 30:6; Nah.l:l; Hab. 1:1; 
Mai. 1:1). 3. No Satan is mentioned in Part II. But Satan 

is never mentioned in any prophecy of the Old Testament else¬ 
where than in Zech. 3:1, 2. 4. No interpreting angel in 9-14. 
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But this is a most superficial objection as the nature of the oracles 
in Part II. requires no interpreting angel. The Angel of Jehovah, 
on the contrary, is mentioned in both parts (3:1 sq., and 12:8), 
—a fact which is far more noteworthy (c/. Grtltzmacher p. 31). 
Moreover the of 14:5 are universally interpreted 

“accompanying angels”; consequently the two parts of Zech. 
from the standpoint of angelology are not diverse (c/. 1:9, 11; 
2:1; 3:7; 6:1). 5. No “eyes' 1 in Part II., as in 3:9; 4:10, as 
though one might reasonably expect to find eyes in the limbs of 
a human body as well as in the head! 6. Proper names are 
wanting in Part II., e. g ., Zerubbabel and Joshua. But neither 
do these names occur in chs. 7 and 8. Joseph and Ephraim, on 
the other hand, which are not mentioned in Part I., are synonyms 
of Israel (9:10, 13; 10:6, 7), and their absence proves nothing. 
On the contrary, Jerusalem, Judah, house of Judah, and Zion are 
common to both parts. 7. The sins alluded to in the two parts 
are different (Grtltzmacher, p. 32); e. g., theft and false-swearing 
in 5:3, 4, enmity toward one another in 8:17; while in 10:2 seek¬ 
ing teraphim, and in 13:2 sq ., false prophecy. But these sins are 
not of such a nature that they are mutually exclusive, so that it 
were impossible for them to have existed side by side. What is 
far more noteworthy is that in both parts the prophet declares 
that these evils shall be taken away and removed out of the land 
{cf 3:9; 5:9-11; 13:1,2). 8. The Messianic pictures are dif¬ 

ferent. In Part I. the Messiah is TW22 —Priest (3:8, 9; 6:12,13) ; 
in Part II. “sjbp, king (9:9, 10). This objection is urged by 
Kuiper also. But the same argument weighs quite as heavily 
against the unity of chs. 9-14, which Kuiper passes as of no par¬ 
ticular value. Objection is also made to the different pictures 
given in Parts I. and II. concerning the conversion of the heathen. 
But in both parts the promises are eschatological ( vs . Kuiper, p. 
94); in both the heathen worship Jehovah voluntarily [vs. Mon- 
tet, pp. 89, 90), and in both the language and thought are similar 
(vs. Grtltzmacher, p. 32). The one particularly noteworthy pic¬ 
ture common to both parts is the coming up of the nations to 
Jerusalem,—“the middle point of the world” (2:15; 8:20-23; 9:7; 
14:16-19, cf Marti, Sack. p. 121). 9. The diction and style 

are diverse; Part I. being prose, but Part II. poetry, (in truth, 
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however, only chs. 9,10, and 11:1-3 are poetic). Special empha¬ 
sis being laid on certain formulae of expression characteristic of 
one part but disappearing in the other. For example, STH! occurs 
twice in Part I. (6:15; 8:13); whereas in Part II. 18 times. But 
the same expression is used to prove the disunity of chs. 9-14 
(e. gr., it occurs but once in 9-11, but 17 times in 12-14); it may 
be still further employed in the interests of Staerk’s hypothesis, 
for the ratio here is 1 to 17. Hence the force of such argumen¬ 
tation! The same may be said of such expressions as, P6) 

rviius rrirr, ■onba rrixns > * 9 , ni*T -oi m, rriSHi 

r: r: «-r: r: • v r: rvr 

fcOM T5, and yiNTrbS . The prophetic expression DM 
rriPP occurs frequently in both parts, but being so common a 
formula in the prophets, proves nothing. Also MflTl 01*3, which 
occurs but 3 times in Part I. (2:15; 3:10; 6:10), whereas in Part 
II. 19 times, carries no force with it; for it is to be observed that 
when Zechariah rises to an apocalyptic vision he uses the same 
mode of expression (cf. Pfiann D“W3, 8:23). Again, this expres¬ 
sion is used by Kuenen to disprove the unity of chs. 9-14 (for in 
9-11 it occurs but twice; in J.2-14, on the contrary, 14 times); 
but in that case it was explained by the difference in subject 
matter—an explanation which holds good in the present case 
quite as well. 

To these Eckardt (p. 104) adds a list of words which, in his 
judgment, are irreconcilable with unity of authorship. The fol¬ 
lowing are those of real importance: (a) Certain words are 
employed in different senses in Parts I. and II. Thus flSfl is 
used in chs. 1-8 mostly in connection with prophetic appearance; 
in 9-14, never. But compare 12:4; 9:14 and 9:8, which last 
implies all the visions of chs. 1-6, “For now have I seen (HRH) 
with mine eyes.” Further Eckardt observes, that yifctrrbS in 
Zech. 1-8 always implies “the whole earth”; whereas in 9-14, 
Palestine only. Bute/. 5:3 and 14:9—two undeniable excep¬ 
tions. Likewise nbia exiles in 6:10, but exile in 14:2, and Tin 
glory in 6:13, but splendor in 10:3. One of Zechariah’s charac¬ 
teristics, however, is to use words in different senses, e. g ., 5T|33 
wing in 5:9, but skirt in 8:20; flRtDH, sin in 13:1, but plague in 
14:19; midst in 14:1, but battle in 14:3; wind (2:10; 
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5:9; 6:5), but spirit (4:6; 6:8; 7:12, cf. 12:1; 13:2; 12:10). 
This argument also is used againBt the unity of chs. 9-14, which 
unity Eckardt defends, (b) Certain words in Part I. are 
expressed in Part II. by means of synonyms. Thus IVHXlji rem¬ 
nant in 8:6,11,12 is expressed by "ItV in 14:2. But cf. fYHXTTStl 
(11:9; 12:14). Again “PHn youth (2:8), but D^VQ (9:17). 
But cf. lySPl (11:16) and ■n>WB (13:5). Further, STTOg (6:11, 
14), but “HO (9:16); n»1B32 staff (8:4), but (11:7,10, 14); 
*p7 iniquity (3:5,9), but nKtSfi (13:1); bfO possess (2:16; 8:12), 
but Tjj'^hn (9:4); DB’iD desolate (7:14), but TTC (11:2,3). But 
the use of synonyms is another prominent characteristic of Zech- 
ariah, e.g ., Ip line (1:16), but {TH2 bstl (2:5); tYS temple, 1:16; 
3:7; 4:9; 7:3; 8:9), but bill (6:12, 13, 14; 8:9); stand 
(3:4), but 22T (6:5). Cf. the idea “without walls” in tYlTlB 
(2:8) and T\1Ti H (2:9). And in Part II., 516353!! plague 
(14:12, 15), but n«te!l (14:19); bn& tent (12:7), but fTO 
(14:15); TW flock (10:3), but (9:16; 10:2); fibl (11:1), 
but “OTD (14:10). (c) Syntax , e. g ., the Inf. Abs. which in Zech. 

1-8 stands sometimes before (6:15), sometimes after (8:21) the 
verb intended to be strengthened; in 9-14 on the contrary always 
before. But the Inf. Abs. occurs but twice in 1-8, and but three 
times in 9-14 (viz., 11:17 twice, and 12:3), a fact which makes 
Eckardt’s argument somewhat specious (cf. further 3:4; 7:5; 12: 
10). Again Eckardt calls attention to Zechariah’s fondness for 
the figura etymologica , or object accusative in narrower as well as 
broader sense. But the same is true of chs. 9-14; indeed there 
are exactly eight instances in Part I. and seven in Part II.: !TjXp 
“jSp (1:2,15), nbilj HiOp K3J5 (1:14; 8:2), rmp» T 01 D (3:7)", 
nroaa-b? -ptin (5:11), tSBlD (7:9; 8:16); and in Part II., 
“ijr (ii:i3),iv3n ntfK rtean (13:6), riBaa qaa (14:12,18), 
3)1 33)1 (14:16, 18, 19). In this connection it is also to be 
observed that in both parts the definition of a proper name is 
explained by means of a common noun or verb; e. g., . . . ’jtMSIiT) 
nspicb (3:1), npr . . TOS (6:12) and TiSO “lis pni (9:3).' 
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Further, Eckardt observes that in Zech. 1-8 the prophet shows a 
preference for DK with suffixes, rather than for verbal suffixes. But 
according to his own count (pp. 97 and 106) FlK with suffixes 
occurs in Part I. 10 times and verbal suffixes 17 times; whereas, 
in Part II. the proportion is 6 to 22,—a not very decisive differ¬ 
ence, especially since the proportion in Part II. proves (as seen 
above) the exact opposite of Eckardt’s hypothesis, viz., the early 
post-exilic origin of Zech. 9-14. 

These are the chief objections to the genuineness of chs. 9-14. 
We grant that there are differences between them and Zech. 1-8 
which at first glance are striking, yet we are not able to conclude 
that these differences are too great to admit of their integrity, 
nor to say with Rubinkam, that “what is most characteristically 
present in 1-8 as a whole, is most characteristically absent from 
9-14 as a whole.” 

II. The arguments in favor of the Zecharian origin of chs. 
9-14 .—In addition to what has already been claimed in support 
of the genuineness of these prophecies, we offer the following 
considerations: 

1. The fundamental ideas of both parts are the same. By 
this we mean that the deeper we go the nearer we approach unity. 
We are here forced to differ with Driver (p. 832) who claims that 
“ the dominant ideas and representations of chs. 1-8 are very dif¬ 
ferent from those either of chs. 9-11 or of chs. 12-14.” On the 
contrary the fundamental difference between Parts I. and II. is 
not subject but nature (c/. Wellhausen, Encyc. Brit.). Certain 
similarities are especially noteworthy, viz., (a) An unusually 
deep , spiritual tone pervades the entire book. The call to a true 
repentance, first sounded forth in the introduction (1:1-7), is 
developed more and more throughout the entire fourteen chapters, 
e. g. 9 in the sanctifying of Joshua (3:4), in the message to Zerub- 
babel, “not by might nor by power but by my Spirit ” (4: 6), in the 
conditions of future blessing (6:15), in the answer to the Bethel 
deputation (7:5-9; 8:16 sq .); and in Part II. in the consecration 
of the remnant of the Philistines (9:7), in the blessings to 
Ephraim (10:12), in the baptism of grace upon Jerusalem 
(12:10), in the fountain for sin (13:1), in the worship of Jeho¬ 
vah (13:9), in the living waters going forth from Jerusalem 
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(14:8), and in the dedication of everything as holy unto the 
Lord (14:20, 21). The tone which tempers these prophecies is 
an extraordinarily deep and spiritual one. (b) There is a similar 
attitude of hope and expectation in both parts. This is especially 
important. For example, (a) the return of the whole nation is a 
prevailing idea of happiness in both parts (2:6, 10; 8:7, 8; 9:12; 
10:6, 7). (ft) The expectation that Jerusalem shall be inhabited 
(1:16,17; 2:16; 8:3,8; 12:6; 14:11; 14:10). (y) And that the 

temple shall be built and become the center of the nation’s relig¬ 
ious life (1:16,17; 3:7; 6:15; 7:2,3; 9:8; 14:20,21). (8) Mes¬ 
sianic hope is peculiarly strong in both (8:8,9; 6:12,13; 9:9,10; 
11:12; 12:10; 13:1,7-9). (c) Peace and prosperity are expected 
(3:10; 1:17; 6:13; 8:12,19; 9:10,12,17; 10:1,7,8,10,12; 12:8; 
14:11; 14:16-19). ({) The idea of God’s providence as extend¬ 

ing to the whole earth (1:14-17; 2:9,12; 4:10; 6:5; 9:1, 8,14; 
10:3, 5, 9,12; 12:2; 12:3, 4, 8; 18:7; 14:8, 9). (c) The proph¬ 

et's attitude toward Judah is the same in both parts . It is an 
attitude of supreme regard for Judah’s interests, making them 
second only to the capital (2:2,4,16; 8:19; 1:12; cf. 8:13,15;. 
12:2; 14:14; 10:3; 12:4,6,7; 14:21; cf. 9:9,13; 10:6; 11:14; 
14:5). (d) The prophet's attitude toward the nations , the enemies: 
of the theocracy, is the same in both parts. The whole assembled 
world are the enemies of Israel (cf. Wellhausen, p. 174). But 
though they have scattered Judah, Israel and Jerusalem (1:11* 
and are still coming up to besiege Jerusalem (12:2; 14:2), yet 
they shall be joined to the Lord in that day (2:15) and worship 
Jehovah like the Jews (8:20-23; 14:16-19). These are all strik¬ 
ing instances of similarity in the fundamental ideas of the two 
parts. 

2. There are peculiarities of thought common to both parts. 
(a) The habit of dwelling on the same thought. For example, 
twice in rapid succession the prophet announces Jehovah’s prom¬ 
ise to Zion, “I will dwell in the midst of thee” (2:14,15). Twice 
it is told that the branch shall build the temple of Jehovah 
(6:12,13). Twice the nations are described as seeking the Lord 
of hosts to pray to him (8:21, 22). And twice he pictures the 
scenes in the streets of Jerusalem in that day (8:4, 5). On the 
other hand, in Part II. twice in one verse the prophet declares. 
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“And I fed the flock” (11:7). Twice he designates the parents 
of a false prophet as “the father and the mother who bore him" 
(18:3). Twice in one verse he predicts, “and ye shall flee” 
(14:6). And thrice he uses the expression, “to keep the feast 
of tabernacles” (14:16, 18, 19). (b) The habit of expanding 

one fundamental thought into the unusual number of five paral¬ 
lel clauses (first observed by KOster); e. g ., 6:13, 

(a) “And he shall build the temple of the Lord”; 

(0) “And he shall bear the glory”; 

(y) “And shall sit and rule upon his throne”; 

(8) “And shall be a priest upon his throne”; 

(c) “And the counsel of peace shall be between them both”; 
(cf 9:6, 7; 1:17; 3:8, 9; 12:4). (c) The habit of ref erring to a 
thought already introduced; e . g., to the Branch (3:8 and 6:12); 
“eyes” (3:9 and 4:10); measuring line (1:16 and 2:6, 6); idea 
of choosing Jerusalem (1:17; 2:16 and 3:2); removing iniquity 
(3:9; 6:3 sq. and 13:2); measurements (2:6; 6:24 and 14:10); 
colors of horses (1:6 and 6:2, 6); the idea of Israel as a “flock” 
(9:16; 10:2; 11:4 sq.; 13:7); idols (10:2 and 13:2); of “all 
nations” (11:10; 12:3 sq., and 14:2 sq.); shepherds (11:3 sq. 
and 13:7). Also the “one day” of 3:9 and the day of atonement 
in 14:16. The author of Job furnishes in this instance a good 
parallel (e. g ., Job 39; 9-11; 21-23). (d) The use made of the 

cardinal number “two”; thus two olive trees (4:3), two women 
(6:9); two mountains (6:1), two staves (11:7), two parts (14:2,4) 
with which cf 6:13; 9:12; 14:8. (e) The resort made by the 

prophet to symbolic actions as a mode of instruction ; e. g., the 
coronation scene in 6:9-16 and the breaking of the two staves in 
11:4-14. (f) The habit of drawing lessons from the past; e g., 

1:1-7, 16; 7:7, 11-14; 8:11, 18; 9:8; 10:1, 2; 11:4-17 {cf 
Ezek. 17 and 19—also parables concerning the past), 12:11; 
14:6, 3, 21. All these are peculiarities of thought quite charac¬ 
teristic of our prophet, and worthy of more than passing notice. 

3. Certain peculiarities of diction and style favor unity of 
authorship . Eckardt (p. 104) frankly allows that the following 
word-list has weight in favor of the unity of Zechariah; thus bb® 
(2:18; 14:1), (8:10; 11:12), ng® (6:4; 8:17; 10:2; 13:3^ 

nrn (1:12; 10:6^ DH3 (1:17; 10:2), T 0 H 3:4; 9:7) (3:4; 
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13:2). For “south” both parts have 233 (7:7; 14:4, 10), and 
also (6:6; 9:14)). Especially MF pass. (2:8; 9:5; 12:6; 
cf. 14:10, 11), TD]32l with b and Inf. (6:7; 12:9) but also in sense 
of quaero (8:21, 22; 11:16); and the very noteworthy “QJO 
2EI3*1 (7:14; 9, 8). These coincidences in vocabulary are unde¬ 
niably powerful witnesses in favor of unity. To these may be 
added the following, which in many respects are quite as remark- 
able; e. g., TED (7:5; 12:10), nbtKJ (1:8; 10:11), Tfi (3:3,4; 
14:4), nab (V:14; 4:10; 10:7), T ^bbn (5:8; 11:12), fTW (1:16; 
12:1), bS3 (3:2; 11:6), ■p5r“b? (4:11; 12:6; c/.4:3; 

3:1), *'ifl (2:10; 11:17), (2:14; 9:9), *,h (4:7; 12:10), 

*WD (8:16; 14:10), blDH (6:13; 9:10), JTOTO (9:16; 2:16; 13:5), 
TO; (4:9; 12:1), iaS (5:3; 9:15; 10:2,7" 8), nK? (6:10; 7:12; 
11:10; 14:17; cf. 53 privative in 7:14; 9:8; LXX., Lowe, p. 82). 
The use of the expression “one toward another” in its different 
forms 1-nK-plK XDT& (7:9,10) and Vena TPS (8:10,16,17; 3:10; 
11:6,9; 14:3), “THX for the indefinite article (5:7; 12:7). The 
expressions “holy land” (2:16) and “mount of Olives” (14:4) 
nowhere else used in the O. T. The similar modes of expression 
and terminology: (a) "‘‘•DJ (3:8) and ■*3T) and “TFpy (13:7). 
( 6 ) “HTP (8:23) and T*ir (9:7). (c) HEWl STOtt (4:2) and 

ninBTD^ riinBTpp (12:12). The author's preference for and fre¬ 
quent use of vocatives, e. g ., Zion (2:11; 9:13), great mountain 
(4:7), daughter of Zion (2:14; 9:9), O all flesh (2:17), Satan 
(3:2), Joshua (3:8), O sword (13:7), daughter of Jerusalem 
(9:9), prisoners of hope (9:12), O Lebanon (11:1), O fir-tree 
and Oaks of Bashan (11:2), O poor of the flock (11:7). Again, 
clumsy diction is a characteristic of both parts, e. g., * 1 * 1 ? (4 times 
in 1:17). Di£ (4 times in 8:19), "JPO (3 times in 8:12), FlfctT 
(3 times in 5:5-8), “Qb (11 times), FIHBIDM (9 times) and DITTD3 
(5 times in 12:12-14). Lastly, the scriptio plena and scriptio 
defectiva alternate most remarkably in both parts: thus in Part I., 
ttTfhK (1:2,5), but DIFPQK (1:4,6; 8:14); POTTY* (2:11; 5:7), 
but TOfr (1:11; 7:7); tTtflS (3:3), but D^SPI (3:4), WlBtpn 
(5:8), but TTjBV (5:7); WtaTP (5:9; 6:5), but rViMP (6:1)"; 
tYhtty (6:11), but TftWtl (6:14); «2i*b (8:10), but (2:7); 
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T V (1:17; 2:17), but is (8:20); "U1DT and (8:20). In 
Part II., WUhTl (9:5), but ntZTSh (10:5,11); TOi3 (10:4), but 
W3b (9:9); TBH (11:10), but lEH (11:14); D^T (12:8), 
but nbtivr 3TP (12:7); niHBlca , but also POBWTa (12:14). In 
what other book is the orthography so vacillating? But cf 
further, and TTS (14:5), 1*03513 Niph. Inf. (13:3) and 

intoara (13:4) also Niph. Inf. from the same root, but formed 
after the STfb manner. Likewise D"TVQTDrT) (10:10; 13:7) and 
D'niaairri (10:6); and -j8X3 (9:16) with iB3 (10:2). In 
our judgment the orthography of the Book of Zechariah is one 
of the strongest evidences that it was all written by one hand. 

4. Zech. 1-8 shows familiarity with the same books of proph¬ 
ecy as those so often quoted by the author of chs. 9-14. (a) Zech 

1-8 shows familiarity with Ezekiel . One or two examples will 
suffice. In Ezek. 35 the announcement “ ye shall know that I 
am the Lord ” occurs in vs. 9, 12 and 15. The same thought is 
found in Zech. 2:13, 15; 4:9; 6:15. This, however, is not so 
noteworthy in itself; but when it is observed that the unusual 
idiom *0523 (Zech. 7:14) is found in essentially the same 

form in Ezek. 35:7, it becomes more striking, as it illustrates 
the fact that whole sections of earlier prophecy are reSchoed 
in the book of Zechariah,—and no book more naturally than 
Ezekiel. Especially is this phenomenon noteworthy when we 
remember that the preceding chapter (Ezek. 34) containing the 
figure of the shepherd and his flock was found to form the basis of 
the allegory in Zech. 11:4-14. The natural conclusion is, that 
Zechariah was familiar with Ezekiel, and that only when both 
parts of his prophecies are studied together is their inter¬ 
relation explained. For other instances, cf. Ezek. 11:19, with 
Zech. 7:12 and Ezek. 11:20 with Zech. 8:8. (b) Zech. 1:8 

exhibits acquaintanceship with Jeremiah. Thus the inquiry, 
“would it be marvelous in my eyes?” (Zech. 8:6) seems to have 
a basis in Jer. 32:27, “Is anything too hard for me?” Also the 
clause ytaZTDK iTni (Zech. 6:15) is found in Jer. 17:24. 

But especially the double allusion in Zech. to the “Branch” (3:8; 
6:12) which has its foundation*in Jeremiah’s “Branch of right- 
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eousness** 23:5; 33:15). Dependent relations also exist between 
Zech. 7:13 and Jer. 11:11, Zech. 7:14 and Jer. 16:13, Zech. 8:3 
and Jer. 31:23. Likewise, according to Wildeboer ( Entstehung 
des A. T. Kanons , § 26), between Zech. 1:12 and Jer. 25:11,12; 
29:10, etc. (c) Close resemblances also exist between Zech. 1-8 
and Isa. 40-66. In Isa. 48:20 Jacob is exhorted to “flee from 
the Chaldeans,” so Zion in Zech. 2:10, cf. Isa. 52:11. The 
expression “in truth and righteousness** (Zech. 8:8) stands in 
contrast with that in Isa. 48:1, “not in truth nor in righteous¬ 
ness.** Zechariah’s idea of fasting (chs. 7 and 8) that it termi¬ 
nates on the individual and is of little importance in comparison 
to executing judgment and mercy, is but an enlargement of the 
idea in Isa. 58:3-7, where the prophet teaches that true fasting 
consists in feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, removing 
burdens and letting the oppressed go free. 

5. Finally , the history of modem critical opinion is a tacit 
proof of the unity of Zechariah. As we have already seen, the 
variety of critical opinion is simply marvelous. To almost every 
century, from Amos to Judas Maccabeus, has modem scholarship 
assigned chs. 9-14, with comparatively little unanimity. This 
fact in itself, in our opinion, gives room for doubt as to the 
present results of criticism; but on the other hand, teaches the 
appropriateness of prophecy to speak to every age. 

One further question remains: viz., how came chs. 9-14, if 
anonymous, to be added to Zech. 1-8? Answers: 1. Stade replies 
that they were not intended so, as chs. 9-14, with Malachi, formed 
at one time a small collection by themselves, the antithesis of Mai. 
1:11 and 14:9 having caused their separation (cf. Kuiper). But 
this explains only how Malachi and Zech. 9:14 were separated , 
which is altogether gratuitous, as there is no proof whatever that 
they ever formed one anonymous collection by themselves. The 
real problem rather is, how came chs. 9-14 to be added to Zecha¬ 
riah’s prophecies? 2. Comill (p. 204) answers that “chs. 9-14, 
like Malachi, were anonymous, but being less of a unit than Mal¬ 
achi they were united to Zech. 1-8, whereas Malachi was set off 
by itself.** (So also Wildeboer.) But this only shows that chs. 
9—14 are not a unit or complete in themselves (cf. Kuenen, p. 
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425; Grtltzmacher, pp. 50, 51; Kirkpatrick, p. 452; Cheyne, JQR. 
I., 1889, p. 80). We grant the similarity of the three titles, 
9:1; 12:1 and Mai. 1:1; but, on the other hand, we ask: (a) If 
chs. 9-14 are of pre-exilic origin, why were they added to the 
post-exilic prophecies of Zechariah and not to Obadiah or Jonah? 
(6) If of GraBco-Maccabean origin, how found they place in the 
prophetic Canon while Daniel did not? Or, if this is not so diffi¬ 
cult, why were they not added to Haggai instead of Zech. 1-8? 
(c) What real evidence have we that 12:1 is not original? 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

Summing up the results of our study of the prophecies of 
Zechariah we conclude: 

1. That chs . 9-14 are of post-exilic origin; because (a) 
the exile is represented as an event of the past. (6) The author 
dissociates himself from pre-exilic events, (c) Certain passages 
promising victory and temporal prosperity are so unlike the 
prophecies of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah,—the alleged 
contemporaries of the authors of 9-14,—that they could only have 
been misleading to peoples confronted by the catastrophies of 
722 and 586 B. C. (ci) The development of the Messianic idea 
demands a late date, not only on account of the newness of the 
prophet's pictures and his attempt to unify previous predictions, 
but also on account of the highly apocalyptic character of these 
oracles throughout, (e) The manifest dependence of the prophet 
on Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and Isa. 40-66 corroborates the same con¬ 
clusion. And further, because all the passages brought forward 
in favor of the pre-exilic origin of these prophecies can, in our 
judgment, be better explained in the period after the exile; e. g ., 
9:13, concerning the n 32l, which is confessedly inexplicable in 
the eighth century B. C. 

2. That these chapters are not , however , late post-exilic; 
because, (a) in matters pertaining to language and style the dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics of the Hebrew of GreBco-Maccabean times 
are chiefly wanting. Thus, there are few Aramaisms. The scriptio 
plena and scriptio defectiva are strikingly confused. The late 
form of the Pers. Pron. does not predominate over "ObK. The 
ending yi is used but twice and consequently has no weight. The 
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nota accusativi with suffixes occurs less often in chs. 9-14 
than in Zech. 1-8. The article is not specially wanting; neither 
is the use made of the Inf. Abs. nor of clumsy diction more pro¬ 
nounced in Part II. than Part I. (6) On the other hand, the 
historical data alleged in favor of a Gr»co-Maccabean date are, in 
our judgment, quite foreign to the prophecies; e. g ., (a) 14:9, 
instead of being a polemic against Mai. 1:11 by a writer living in 
Grecian times, as Stade claims, is a simple reflection of the age of 
Darius Hystaspes when the whole world was practically under 
one sovereign. (8) 12:2 b, instead of making Judah fight with 
the enemy against Jerusalem, represents Judah as fighting with 
Jerusalem against the enemy, (y) 12:12-14 divides the congre¬ 
gation into civil and ecclesiastical divisions, and portrays not 
Greek but early Persian times before the house of David had 
degenerated. (8) Another is 10:10, 11, in which, as in Isa. 
27:12; Ps. 83:9; Mic. 5:4,5, there is absolutely no basis for inter¬ 
preting Assyria and Egypt to mean the Seleucictoe and Ptolemies; 
but which, on the contrary, after the analogy of Ezr. 6:22 (c/. 
2 Kgs., 23:29; Ezr. 5:13; Neh. 13:6) implies Persia and Egypt, 
(c) Also 9:13—the chief passage in favor of a late date. For, 
in our opinion, the reference to the is too indefinite to be 

after 333 B. C. Javan experiences defeat instead of victory. The 
context does not suit Grecian times. Furthermore, the subsequent 
description in 9:14-17 is apocalyptic. 

3. That these chapters had their origin in the period between 
518 and 516 B . C . For, (a) Javan was already a world-power 
before the beginning of the 5th century B. C., as shown by both 
scripture (c/. Gen. 10:2; Isa. 66:19; Ezek. 27:13; Joel 4:6), 
and history; e. g., in 516 B. O. Darius was suddenly called to 
look after Persian interests in Asia Minor; in 500 the Ionians 
revolted; a year later the Athenians burned Sardis, and in 490 
Marathon was fought and Persia was defeated. These facts show 
clearly enough that Javan was a world-power in Darius’ reign. 
Our prophecies do not require us to think of the Greeks as the 
only world-power of the prophet’s day. (6) The temple was still 
in process of construction. This is evident (a) from the exultant 
Messianic hope and expectation which characterizes these prophe¬ 
cies, and which no age would so naturally have produced as when 
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the temple was reaching completion. (f3) From the hortatory 
tone of the prophet, which was especially appropriate in this 
period,—particularly the prophet’s frequent reference to history 
as an argument for the present, (y) From the fact that Israel’s 
chief interests are made to center in Jerusalem where the temple 
was. (8) Certain passages are best explained in this period (e. <7., 
9:8, 10, 12; 10:2; 13:2-6; 14:9,10; 18:20). («) The absence 

of all allusion to any single event after the dedication of the tem¬ 
ple in 616 B. C. (c) Again, no period allows of the unity of 
chs. 9-14 so well as the years 618-616 B. C. 

4. That these chapters stand in close relation to chs . 1-8, 
having most probably been composed by Zechariah himself. The 
common objections to the unity of the book of Zechariah, viz., 
that in Part II. there are no visions, no dates, no Satan, no inter¬ 
preting angels, no eyes, etc., as there are in Part I., have, in our 
judgment, but little force. Even Eckardt’s arguments on the 
basis of language lose their value, inasmuch as the use of words 
in different senses and the employment of synonyms are quite as 
characteristic of each part separately as of both parts together. 
On the other hand there are positive reasons for attributing these 
last six chapters to Zechariah, viz., (a) the fundamental ideas of 
both parts are the same. Thus the same spiritual tone and the same 
attitude of hope and expectation pervade both parts. Likewise 
the prophet’s attitude toward Judah and toward the enemies of 
the theocracy is the same throughout. (6) Certain peculiarities 
of thought are common to both parts, e. g ., the habit of dwelling on 
the same thought, of expanding it into separate ideas, and of refer¬ 
ring to a thought already introduced, especially the habit of draw¬ 
ing lessons from the past, (c) Certain peculiarities of diction 
and style bind Parts I. and II. together, in our opinion, quite as 
firmly as those which unite chs. 9-11 to chs. 12-14, e. g., (a) the 
words and "jSrFl for “south” in both parts, TDpSl in sense of 
quaero , and with ^ and Inf. in the sense of studeo , both in both 
parts, etc. (/?) the frequent use of vocatives throughout, (y) The 
clumsy diction and frequent repetitions in both parts. (8) But 
especially the alternating use of scriptio plena and scriptio defec - 
tiva, which characterizes so conspicuously both parts and renders 
it almost conclusive that one author wrote the whole book. 
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THE FAITH OF AL-ISLAM. 
By Professor Duncan B. Macdonald, 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


In the following pages an attempt is made to give some idea 
of orthodox Muslim theology by translating and annotating an 
original tractate. 1 We have had many books and articles upon 
this subject, but our first-hand knowledge is still slight, and such 
a document as is given here,—which may be compared to the 
Westminster Confession or, perhaps, better, to the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism,—brings us face to face with the ideas and 
mental attitude of the Muslim theologian to a degree that can 
be attained through no statement that has been worked over by 
Western minds and has thus, of necessity, received a more or less 
marked Western imprint. Creeds and all statements of religious 
belief must be taken at their best, and that is as they are in 
themselves. 

The full name of the author of this little treatise was Najm 
ad-Din Abu IJaf^ 'Umar ibn Muhammad ibn Aljmad ibn Isma'll 
ibn Muhammad 'All ibn Luqman, an-Nasafi as-Samarqandi al- 
IJanafl. Najm ad-Din is a title of honor given to him by his 
contemporaries and means “Star of the Faith Abu jff af? implies 
that he had a son named ffafy, and would be the name used by 
familiar friends; ' Umar was his own proper name given in infancy, 
and the names that follow, joined by ibn, “son,” trace his geneal¬ 
ogy. An-Nasafi means that he was a native of the town Nasaf, 
now Karshi , in the Khanate of Bukhara, about eighty miles south¬ 
west of Samarqand, to which place he must have migrated at 

l The Arabic text was published by Cureton in his Pillar of the Creed of the Sunnites , 
London, 1843, but as given there, is disfigured by many corruptions. I have been materially 
assisted in my translation by one of the copies in the Hartford Seminary Library, which has 
on the margin the coUation of another MS. What MS. this is I am unable to tell, but it is 
distinctly superior to that from which Cureton printed. This collated copy came, 1 believe, 
from August Mailer's library but the collation does not seem to be in his hand. As my 
translation is thus sometimes based on these various readings and sometimes on conjecture, 
I would beg any stray Arabist who may consult it not to blame me if it does not always 
agree with Cureton’s printed text. 1 have made no attompt to indicate where I have 
diverged. 
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some time and thus gained the addition as-Samarqandi, “the 
man of Samarqand.” Finally, ab^fanafl means that he was an 
adherent of the school of Muslim law founded by Abu Qanifa, 
the greatest jurist of al-Isldm and the broadest minded, most tol¬ 
erant and liberal of the four great Imams or leaders in theology 
and law. 

The facts that have come down to us of the life of Abu Qaf$, 
to adopt his more familiar name, are few. He was bom A. H. 
461 (A. D. 1068) and died A. H. 537 (December 4, A. D. 1142). 
His biographers unite in praising his literary fertility and many- 
sidedness, but do not rate very highly his accuracy in questions 
of fact. He wrote about one hundred works, including a great 
Qur’an commentary, a history of the learned men of Samarqand,. 
a book of legal lexicography, and works in biography, the science 
of tradition, law, and theology. He was a poet, too, or passed for 
one, but the fates have had their revenge, and even as he versified 
a collection of traditions by a predecessor, so several have turned 
the theological tract which I propose to translate, into lamentable 
verses. In Eajjl Khalifa’s great encyclopaedia of Arabic litera¬ 
ture his name occurs at least thirty-nine times. 

But of all his works, this little tract has certainly been the 
most popular. It is used to this day in the schools of Turkey and 
there have been written upon it most numerous commentaries and 
glosses. Ahlwardt in his “ Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the 
Royal Library of Berlin” reckons up eight full commentaries, 
eighteen glosses, and four versifications, besides glosses upon those 
commentaries and, again, glosses upon those glosses. I believe,, 
therefore, I am justified in taking it as a fair representative of the 
orthodox doctrine of al-Islam as it finally crystallized after four 
or five centuries of conflict. From the time of Abu Qaf§ to the 
present day there has been no change. 

But though we know no events of his life, yet it will be of 
interest, and in fact necessary, for us to trace out to some extent 
the history and circumstances of his time. Only thus shall we be 
able to understand his attitude towards the great question of the 
Khalifate and the Imamship. His life came in a time when dynas¬ 
ties rose and fell in the course of half a century and any soldier of 
fortune might hope to hew out a throne and, perhaps, to leave it to 
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his son. The golden age of the unity of al-Isldm was long passed. 
The realm once ruled by the Commander of the Faithful had 
broken up into many separate states which kept changing and 
melting one into the other—a despair to the historian, and an 
anti-Khallfa had long held Egypt, claiming in virtue of the blood 
of Muhammad to be the true Pontiff of aUIslam . It was the time 
of the brief glories of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem and Saladin 
had not yet arisen to win back the Holy City. In the farther 
East the empire of Mahmud of Ghazna had shriveled up before 
the Seljuks, whose empire, in its turn, was to break into separate 
states when the master-minds that had founded it were gone. 
The third and last of these, Malik Shah (reigned A.H. 465-85, A.D. 
1072-92) extended the Seljuk boundary beyond the Oxus, taking 
in Bukhara and Samarqand, and gave twenty years of peace for 
science, theology, and literature. His name is connected, for us, 
with that of Nizam al-Mulk, the scholar-statesman and real prop 
of his throne, and 'Umar Khayyam, the poet-astronomer, who 
reformed for him the calendar, and who, of all his countrymen, 
has come nearest to the feeling and the heart of our time. A 
fellow-student of theirs, in old days at Naysabur, was IJasan ibn 
Sabbah who, as the Old Man of the Mountain, was to be a name 
of terror in the crusades, add a word to the languages of Europe, 
and leave a sect that lingers to the present day. Such was the 
atmosphere in which Abu l^af? must have reached his twenty-fifth 
year—a time of rare peace amid the thunderstorms. When this 
brief breathing space had passed and the Seljuk empire had 
broken up, it was still possible for Sin jar, the son of Malik Shah, 
to draw together the extreme eastern provinces and hold his 
own. He reigned at Merv and in A. H. 495 (A. D. 1101) put 
a Seljuk governor over Samarqand. Thus Abu 5af§ > life must 
have passed tranquilly on, but not to the very end. In A. H. 
586 (A. D. 1141) came the first Mongol wave; on Friday, Sep¬ 
tember 5th, the decisive battle was fought, Sinjar defeated, 
and Transoxiana lost. It was one of the great battles of the 
world, for it told what fifty years later would come when Chingiz 
Khan and his sons swept across Asia and half Europe and left a 
mark that has not yet been effaced. Abu ?af§ survived the ruin 
of his country some fifteen months. 
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During the reign of Malik Shah, the 'Abbasside Khalifa in 
Baghdad was a spiritual sovereign treated with deference as the 
successor of Muhammad but possessing no real power. It is true 
that his rival in Egypt was not in better case. They could exchange 
anathemas but, unless the powers behind them chose, beyond 
anathemas they could not go. Later, when the Seljuk empire had 
broken up, the 'Abbasside Khalifa attained again the position of 
an independent temporal prince with territories and troops, such 
as they were, at his own command. 

What the situation was may, perhaps, become more plain to 
us if we can imagine that the vast plans of Gregory VII. had 
been carried out and the Pope had become the temporal as well 
as the spiritual head of the Christian world. Such a situation 
would have been similar to that in the world of aUIslam at its ear¬ 
liest time, during some few years under the dynasty of the Umay- 
yads, when the one temporal and spiritual sovereign ruled from 
Samarqand to Spain. Then we can imagine how the vast fabric 
of such an imperial system broke down by its own weight. Under 
conflicting claims of legitimacy an anti-Pope arose and the great 
schism began. Then the process of disintegration went on still 
further. Provinces rose in insurrection and dropped away from 
each. Kingdoms grew up and the sovereigns over them professed 
themselves to be the lieutenants of the supreme pontiff and sought 
investiture from him. Last, the states of the church itself—all 
that was left to it—came under the rule of some one of these 
princes, and the Pope was, to all intents, a prisoner in his palace. 
Such was the situation in the world of aUIslam during the early 
life of Abu JJaf$ when Malik Shah, the Seljuk, reigned, formally 
in virtue of investiture by the Khalifa, really by right of the 
sword. Yet the sovereignty of the Khalifa was not simply a legal 
fiction and a delusion, any more than it would have been so in the 
parallel I have sketched. Malik Shah found it well to have him 
as his supporter and recognizer, just as Napoleon I. had himself 
anointed Emperor by Pius VII. It strengthened his position 
with his subjects and especially with the theologians, an impor¬ 
tant body. Yet if it came to friction there could hardly be any ques¬ 
tion which side would have to give way, and thus the dignity of the 
Khalifate was in constant wane. Further, it suggested troublesome 
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questions as to how there could be two or more such Khalifas 
reigning at the same time or even a doubt of the absolute neces¬ 
sity of a Khalifa at all. Historical students felt inclined to go 
back and ask if there was not a time when the Khalifate, the suc- 
cessorship to Muhammad in the highest sense, ceased and a mere 
Imamate, leadership, took its place and some made such a break 
after the first four Khalifas and let the Imams begin from that 
point. It was, thus, a time of transition, and it is difficult exactly 
to fix the view of Abu Qaf$. We have seen that in his later days 
when the Seljuk empire went to pieces, the Khalifa, in the con¬ 
fusion was able to draw together some wrecks of his temporal 
power and thus again to take his stand before the world as a sov¬ 
ereign prince. How this affected Abu ]Jaf§ it may be hard to 
say. His position seems to have varied between that of a scho¬ 
lastic theologian who pays no attention to outside things as they 
really are, but develops his ideal theories and that of the states¬ 
man who sees the necessities of his country and time, and how 
they must be met. He makes a distinction between Khalifate and 
Imamate, but the Imam must be of the tribe of Quraysh, the tribe 
of the Prophet. He is not only to be a spiritual prince but a ruler 
too, one who can rule in emphatic sense, hold the frontiers of 
al-Islam against the unbelievers and render justice to his people. 
The first clause cuts out Malik Shah who certainly was not of the 
blood of Quraysh and had recognized the Khalifa as his spiritual 
lord; the second cuts out the Khalifa, for he certainly did not 
hold the frontiers nor did he render justice; all that was in other 
hands. Probably, we have a case of a theologian spinning theo¬ 
ries and affected in patches, as theologians sometimes are, by com¬ 
mon sense. 

So much then for the life and times of our author. It will 
be necessary for me now to go back to sketch briefly the history 
of the development of the theology of al-Islam from the time of 
Muhammad to the point where it attained its final form at the 
hands of al-Ghazzali—called by all true believers the Defender 
of the Faith. 

With the death of Muhammad in the year 11 of the Hijra 
(A. D. 632), the community of al-Islam stood face to face with 
two great questions. Of the existence of the one they were con- 
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scious, at least in its immediate form; the other lay still in the 
future. The necessity was upon them to choose a leader to take 
the place of the Prophet of God and thus to fix for all time what 
was to be the form of the Muslim state. Certainly they had 
little conception of what was involved in the great precedent 
they were about to establish, but nevertheless we have here, in 
this first elective council, the beginning of all the confusions, 
rivalries, and uncertainties that were to limit and finally to 
destroy the succession of Commanders of the Faithful. Muham¬ 
mad had ruled as an absolute monarch—a prophet in his own 
right—and now he had died and made no sign who should take 
up his power. He had no son, and though there had been such 
a direct successor, it is not probable that it would have affected 
the ultimate result. The old free spirit of the Arabs was too 
strong, and as in the Ignorance 2 the tribes had chosen from time 
to time their chief, so it was now fixed that in al-Islam the 
leader was to be elected by the people. The choice fell upon 
Abu Bakr, one of the earliest of the Believers, and a father- 
in-law of Muhammad. On his death in A. H. 13 (A. D. 634) 
there followed 'Umar, the second founder of al-Islam by his 
genius as a ruler and organizer and his self-devotion as a man. 
Through his generals Damascus and Jerusalem were taken, Per¬ 
sia crushed in the great battles of al-Qadislya and Nahawand 
and Egypt conquered. He, too, had been an early believer, but 
upon his death in A. H. 24 (A. D. 644) there came the begin¬ 
ning of troubles in the election of 'Uthman, of the Umayyad 
family. Abu Bakr and 'Umar had been old and faithful com¬ 
rades of Muhammad in his days of trial, but with this election 
the aristocratic party of Mecca, which had struggled against 
al-Islam so long as it was possible, came into power. 'Uthman 
made himself hated by his nepotism and extravagance. He 
removed the governors of provinces who had suffered with the 
Prophet and fought in the Path of God, and put in their places 
his own relatives, late embracers of the Faith in the last days 
when Mecca was taken. In A. H. 35 (A. D. 655) he fell under 

2 The Time of Ignorance is the name given by the Arabs to their pre-Muslim condition. 
This is the common translation of the Arabic word but, probably, it indicated rather, at 
least to its first users, the time of Barbarism, as opposed to the civilising influences of 
aVHldm. The contrast is not Ignorance and Knowledge but Barbarism and Civilisation. 
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the daggers of conspirators, and the first of many civil wars 
began. In a hasty election 'All, the cousin and son-in-law of 
Muhammad, was chosen successor. But he was strongly sus¬ 
pected of being art and part in the murder of 'Uthman, and the 
family of Umayya had sworn revenge. The next five years were 
filled with alternate fightings and negotiations between 'All, 
Mu'awiya, the governor of Syria and head of the Umayyads, 
'A’isha, who had been the favorite wife of Muhammad and now 
as a finished intrigante was the evil genius of al-Islam , and some 
of the old companions of Muhammad. 

Mu'awiya won and founded the dynasty of the Umayyads, 
but with 'All ends the revered series of “the four just Khalifas,” 
and begins the division of al-Islam into political sects. One of 
these was the Khawarij, who “went out” in the Jacobite sense— 
Khawdrij means goers out —first against 'Ali because he, after 
being duly elected by the Muslim community, had submitted his 
claims to arbitration, and then against the following Khalifas as 
tmduly elected and mere usurpers. They were in a sense the Inde¬ 
pendents of al-Islam and might be described with the Irishman 
of political anecdote as having been “ agin everything.” Among 
their different and conflicting sub-sects we find the most various- 
views on the.nature of the Imamate or leadership. That the Imam 
must be of the tribe of the Prophet they generally rejected ; any 
Muslim of good life could fill the post. Some went the length 
of denying the need of any Imam; the Muslim community was 
to be a perfect democracy and govern itself directly. Others 
admitted the right of a woman to be Imam, and if that division 
had triumphed it might now have been a possibility to solve the 
Eastern question by proclaiming the Empress of India as the 
Commander of the Faithful and the Khalifa of Muhammad. But 
as things are the Queen of England must content herself with 
being the greatest of the Sultans of al-Islam and having as good, 
or as bad, a claim to the Khalifate as the Sultan of Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Another and more important sect was the Shi'a. The party 
of 'All and of his sons, the grandsons of Muhammad, lived on in 
strange, half-underground fashion, as religious and political sects 
do in the East, occasionally coming to the surface and bursting 
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out in wild and, for long, useless rebellion. Persians mostly 
took up that cause and put into it a higher religious fervor and 
a different view of the state from that of the Arab party. 8 They 
rejected the idea of election by the community and asserted that 
the Imamate was hereditary in the descendants of Muhammad. 
This Shi'a sect —Shi a itself means sect —spread quickly through¬ 
out all Persia, and by the time of the last Umayyad, Marwan 
II., A. H. 127-32 (A. D. 744-9) the whole empire was in re¬ 
bellion. The Shi'ites themselves had no man strong enough to 
act as leader, and that part was taken by Abu-l-'Abbas, a des¬ 
cendant of al-'Abbas, an uncle of the Prophet, who used them for 
his own purposes, founded the dynasty of the 'Abbassides, and 
threw them over. But their cause, though lost for the time, was 
not lost forever. A conspiracy which is the strangest of all the 
romances of history grew up. A secret sect, the Isma'Uites, 
spread itself through the Muslim world. Its tenets in the end 
were absolute atheism, almost the modern Nihilism, but its 
adherents were led to that gradually through advancing degrees, 
according to their pliability and fitness. Its political object was 
to overthrow the 'Abbassides and proclaim a descendant of 'All 
and Muhammad as the legitimate Khalifa. The conspiracy lived 
through generations and at last accomplished its purpose. In 
the year 298 of the Hijra (A. D. 910) a real or pretended 
descendant of the Prophet was proclaimed in North Africa and 
shortly after Egypt fell into their hands and the Fa^imite dynasty 
was founded which outlasted that of 'Abbas and only fell, after a 
period of utter decrepitude, at the hands of the great Salami ad- 
Dln, the Saladin of our annals. One of the Khalifas of this 
dynasty was the strange madman or genius, l^akim Bi’amrillah, 
who vanished on the night of February 12, A. D. 1021, leaving a 
mystery that is unsolved to the present day. In many ways he 
reminds us curiously of the madness of the Julian house, and, in 

3 The history from this time on is practically that of a contest of Arab versus Persian. 
The two races could not mingle. In the pure Arab there is a Western dash of skeptical com¬ 
mon sense that has kept him clear of many of the absurdities of the minor sects of al-IslUm. 
Further, he is too individualistic to be a conspirator or to form a submissive and useful part 
in a solid system. The Persian, on the other hand, can throw himself into the wildest vaga¬ 
ries of mysticism and credulity. Even as a skeptic he is a skeptical mystic. Ho is a liar by 
nature —pace Herodotus — and fit for treasons and stratagems. It was the dream of the 
early ‘Abbassides to unite the two races—hence the choice of Baghdad as a capital—but it 
failed. 
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truth, such a secret movement as that of which he was part, carried 
on through generations from father to son, could not but leave a 
trace on the brain. He is still worshiped by the Druses of 
Lebanon as an incarnation of the deity, and his return is expected 
to introduce the end of all things. Similarly throughout the 
Muslim world the appearance of the last Imam of the house of 
'All is looked for. He is the twelfth in the series and has been 
kept for centuries in concealment, waiting his time. When he 
comes he will be the Mahdi—the guided of God—and will bring 
in His kingdom. So strangely does the theology of al-Isldm 
mingle with the political crises of our own day. 

This of the Fatimites 4 was the first and the great schism, 
and lasts, in a sense, to the present day. Modern Persia is for¬ 
mally Shl'ite and the Sultan of Constantinople professes to be 
Khalifa by legacy from the last of the 'Abassides who, by favor 
of the Mamluks, held spiritual court in Egypt when that country 
was conquered in A. D. 1517, by Sultan Selim for the Ottoman 
Turks. 

I need only mention one other development of this strange 
story of the fates of the successors of Muhammad. One of the 
Umayyads escaped the ruin of his family and fled through North 
Africa to Spain. There, with marvelous genius and endurance, 
he founded a new Umayyad empire, and in A. H. 317 (A. D. 
929) a prince of that house was proclaimed Khalifa of Muham¬ 
mad and Commander of the Faithful. Thus, at one time there 
were three princes each professing to be the one leader of the 
Muslim world. 

So much is absolutely necessary to any understanding of the 
great question of the Imamship. The theoretical position that 
the Imam must be elected by the Muslim community was never 
formally abandoned except by the Shfites, who held to the legit¬ 
imism of the line of the Prophet. But, as we have seen in deal¬ 
ing with Abu ]Jaf§’ life, that theoretical opinion was liable to 
much modification in practice. The Muslim community practi¬ 
cally resolved itself into the people of the capital and, still farther, 
into the bodyguard of the dead Khalifa and, in line with this, 
the doctrine developed that it was the duty of the people to recog- 

4 The Fafimitee derived their name from Fifima, the daughter of Mohammad and wife 
of *Ali. 
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nize a fait acccompli and to do homage to a successful usurper— 
until another more successful should appear. This was the end 
of the democracy of al-Isldm. 

Such was the first question that lay before the Muslim com¬ 
munity at the death of Muhammad; the other developed more 
slowly but had a shorter history. So long as Muhammad lived 
and received infallible revelations in solution of all questions of 
faith or practice that might come up, it is obvious that no system 
of theology could be formed or even thought of. Again, in the 
first twenty or thirty years after his death, the Muslims were too 
much occupied in propagating their faith to think what that faith 
exactly was. Later, when the civil wars of 'All and Mu'awiya 
forced men to reflection on the principles of their action, and 
when the Parsees and Christians who had found it advisable to 
embrace al-Islam began to exert an influence upon their new 
creed, the question of what the creed was could not fail to appear. 
It would begin through individuals forming opinions upon 
separate points and the body of believers accepting or rejecting 
these, according as it found them in accordance or not with their 
half-unconscious feeling of their faith. Naturally, the opinions 
which went to make theological history were those which were 
not accepted and became heresies. The first of these, though a 
heresy of an allowable kind held by some most orthodox men, 
was the view of the Murji’ites. It was a protest against the fatal¬ 
ism of Muslim life on its gloomy side. The earlier Muslims seem, 
to use more modem theological language, to have labored under a 
terrible consciousness of sin. They viewed the world as an utterly 
evil temptress, seducing men from heavenly things. Their lives 
were hedged about with sins, great and little, and each deserved 
the eternal wrath of God. The recollection of their latter end 
they kept ever before them, and the terrors that that would bring, 
for they felt that no amount of faith in God and his Prophet 
would save them in the judgment to come. To this the Murji’ites 
opposed a doctrine, Pauline in its conception. Faith, it was 
declared, saved and Faith only. If the sinner believed in God 
and his Prophet that was enough—he would not remain in the 
Fire. With this there seems to have grown up a further doctrine 
of the intercession of the Prophet for his people; that on the last 
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day he would be permitted of God to make intercession for as 
many as he might choose and would lead them into Paradise. It 
is curious to notice that an at least possible interpretation of the 
mysterious name Murji'ites is the People of Hope —the larger 
hope. This broader view came in with the Umayyad dynasty, 
which was in many ways a return to pre-Muslim times, and their 
easy enjoyment of the world and the things of the world. They 
rejected the yoke of Muhammad in all but form and name. Some, 
even, have traced in it the influence of John of Damascus, the last 
great doctor of the Greek church. 

Later, there seems to have arisen the question that, at one time 
or another, confronts every thinking being, the question of free 
will. The Muslim church of Muhammad’s later years and of the 
early times after his death was strongly and absolutely predes- 
tinarian. But with the latter part of the first century a party 
arose—the Qadarites—which claimed for man a determining 
power in his own actions. Both sides could find support in the 
Qur’an, for Muhammad had been no theologian of the schools, 
had held no consciously explicit doctrine upon the subject, having 
been an opportunist in this as in everything and, at different 
times in his career, had leaned to different views. Thus, the 
Qadarites could hold as literally by the Qur'an as their opponents. 
But soon the questioning spirit went further—probably, now by 
the help of outside influence, and the Attributes of God, the Cre¬ 
ation and Preservation of the World, the Nature of Revelation, and 
the doctrine of the Last Things, all came to be discussed with 
freedom and keenness. To find any parallel we must go back to 
our fathers’ palmy days of dogmatic theology in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, for to us, degenerate sons, the debates of 
the Muslim divines will probably suggest first, these ironical 
questions submitted by Lamb to Coleridge: Whether the celestial 
intelligences could sneer? and Whether the archangel Uriel could 
knowingly affirm an untruth and whether, if he could, he would? 
The last was actually debated at great length as applied in God, 
and one philosopher, in the extent of his philosophy, went so far 
as to say that God could sin and lie but then He would be a sinful 
and lying God. 

Into these refinements we cannot enter at any length but some 
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must be touched, and it should be noticed, first, that with the 
widening of the questions discussed, though probably also for 
other reasons, the term Qadarites went out of use and the more 
general name Mu'tazilites (Seceders) was adopted, and came to 
be applied, in the end, to all heretics. 

First, then, as to the attributes of God. The question was 
raised whether such and such qualities could be ascribed to Him. 
Could He be said to will anything, since He must know beforehand 
what would happen? So the Mu'tazilites argued, and the figure 
of God was gradually stripped of all qualities till it was left a bare 
personality, undescribed and undescribable. But this meant either 
going in the teeth of the Qur’an or explaining away its utterances. 
Both were difficult, and the philosophies waxed fast and furious. 
Again, if we describe God as willing, as knowing, as seeing, and 
so on, do we not make of the one God many gods, and ourselves 
polytheists? If these qualities are additions to His Being they 
are separate gods. So they had to regard the qualities as being 
His Being and not in His Being, that is, as different sides or 
aspects of His Being. This view is not unlike some conceptions 
of the Christian Trinity, as an Arab theologian has noticed. 

Then, as to the world, with Aristotle had come to them the 
idea of the world as law, an eternal construction, subsisting and 
developing on fixed principles. Hardly anything could be more 
opposed to Muhammad’s conception of God as the Sovereign of 
the Universe, on whose will all things hung, who had created the 
world, ruled it, and would destroy it. Law and Will were face 
to face. But ingenuity can do much, and these Arab dialec¬ 
ticians anticipated the resource of some Christian Darwinians. 
In the beginning God had created all things, but they only 
entered into existence gradually— i. e ., they were , but without 
the quality of existence which was added to them when they 
were to appear. Existence was thus regarded, not as the foun¬ 
dation of all being, but as a mere accident. Further, when they 
once existed, the quality was given them to develop on certain 
lines; they were put under the reign of law. The same concep¬ 
tion was applied to actions. One action of necessity produces 
another, and thus all the working world is bound together into 
unity. But this power in an action of producing another is 
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given it by God, and so will is allowed for in the scheme* 
Finally, we need only notice in this connection that the question 
came up whether God by His nature was compelled to create the 
world thus or only did it through His Will. 

Further, the question of man’s free will, raised in earlier times 
by the Qadarites, was developed systematically. We have already 
seen how Muhammad’s own views had wavered. In many pas¬ 
sages of the Qur’an reward or punishment is assigned to actions 
of men; plainly, men must be responsible, and, therefore, free. 
But in other passages God is described equally emphatically as 
sealing up the hearts of men that they may not be able to choose 
the true path. The Mu'tazilites, as the heirs of the Qadarites, 
took up the side of freedom. Only if man was free could God’s 
justice permit his punishment, and one of their favorite titles 
was “The People of Unity and Justice,” the unity referring to 
their rejection of the divine qualities. Into this discussion it is 
unnecessary to enter; it is all to be found in Jonathan Edward’s 
Freedom of the Will . 

But perhaps the most important discussion of all centered 
round the doctrine of Scripture. The Scriptures of God, with 
His commands and decisions, are conceived of as written upon a 
tablet that stands ever in His presence, forming, in fact, a kind 
of concrete Eternal Decree. Of part of the contents of this tab¬ 
let the Qur’an is an exact copy. This seems to have been the 
view of Muhammad himself, and, further, this Eternal Decree is 
not only to all eternity, but from all eternity, subsisting in the 
Being of God. The Qur’an is, therefore, eternal, and, it follows 
from that, uncreated. When, then, Muhammad and his infal¬ 
lible guidance were removed and the Muslim community were 
left to find their own way in the light of his book and the scat¬ 
tered fragments of his conversation that could be gathered up it 
was inevitable that their reverence for that book should reach 
the utmost limit. They, therefore, found no difficulty in its 
being eternal and uncreated, and it was only when that clashed 
with the Mu'tazilite view of the world and man that doubt and 
discussion arose. From Aristotle they had learned much that was 
not in the Qur’an and they had learned much that was at plain issue 
with what was in the Qur’an. An eternal, uncreated book was 
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above reason; yet they had begun to follow reason. But their most 
plausible and open basis of attack was that this view led to two 
divine, eternal beings—God and His Book. The history of the 
discussion can only be sketched in a few lines. In A. H. 212 
(A. D. 827) the Khalifa, al-Ma’mun, a very indifferent Muslim 
who favored Greek and scientific studies to the utmost of his 
power, published a decree that the Qur’an was to be regarded as 
created, and that such should be the doctrine taught from all 
public pulpits. The next Khalifa followed al-Ma’mun, as did 
also his successor, al-Wathiq 5 , in the earlier years of his reign. 
But at the last he is reported to have had scruples, and in A. H. 
237 (A. D. 851) al-Mutawakkil recalled al-Ma’mun’s decree and 
laid the MuHazilite doctrine under penalty. This was the end of 
the nearest approach that al-Isldm has made to a rationalist sys¬ 
tem of theology. 

The doctrine of the Last Things did not suffer so much at 
the hands of the Mu'tazilites. The statements of the Qu’ran 
were much too explicit and exact to be got rid of, yet the attempt 
was made to explain spiritually much that was expressed phys¬ 
ically. One point, as to whether believers would actually see 
God in Paradise, they ventured to dispute, as its basis was only 
tradition from Muhammad and not the direct word of God. 
Some of the more advanced spirits dealt more radically, but found 
small following. The eschatology of al-Islam stood firm. 

Throughout all this discussion the Mu'tazilite party had met 
with little dialectic opposition. The orthodox Muslims were 
compelled to content themselves simply with statements of the 
true faith. They were not the equals of the Mu'tazilites in log¬ 
ical debate and learned to avoid it. Naturally, under such con¬ 
ditions, their cause went down, and despite the recall of al- 
Mamun’s decree it seemed as though the Mu'tazila would win 
along the whole line. But they were soon to meet with a griev¬ 
ous check and be overthrown with their own weapons. There 
was a young man, Abu-l-ljasan al-Ash'arl, of the best blood of 
the desert, who had been driven early in life to join them 

5 He is the Vathek of Beckford’s brilliant romance. It is almost certain that some Ori¬ 
ental origin lies behind this book, though it has been very largely modified by Beckford. No 
Occidental would think of taking the comparatively obscure al-Wathiq and making him the 
subject of a romance and, especially, giving him such a character. There the orthodox Mus¬ 
lim, probably a Turk, comes out. 
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through doubt of the orthodox position and its helpless tradi¬ 
tionalism. Up to his fortieth year he remained with them, but 
with growing dissatisfaction. Intellectual criticism, when applied 
to al-Isldm, tended not to make it more reasonable but simply 
to destroy it. After the Mu'tazilites had had their way no relig¬ 
ion, really, was left. The Belief of Muhammad had lived with 
all the life of his intensely personal God; this resultant thing 
was a few vague ideas. Al-Ash'ari turned from it, as the human 
race has always turned from similar attempts to make Christian¬ 
ity over again. He found in it the same lack of life and reality 
that has made Unitarianism the religion of the few. So he 
sought again the church of his fathers, but brought with him the 
-system of Mu'tazilite dialectic. He went back to the Qur’an and 
the traditions of Muhammad, based his system upon acceptance 
of them as they stood, and used in their defense the weapon that 
had so long been used against them. The crass anthropomorph¬ 
isms of the old faith he carefully avoided, its inconsistencies he 
harmonized, and seems to have gone upon the principle of taking 
the most conservative position that was in any way intellectually 
tenable. His success was rapid and complete. It was evident 
that the heart of the people was with this new attempt, for the 
Mu'tazila went down like a house of cards. His return was about 
A. H. 300 (A. D. 912) and he died some twenty years later with 
a curse of the heretics upon his lips. 

Somewhat after al-Ash'arl, another teacher, an Abu Mansur 
nl-Maturldi, did the same work in distant Samarqand. It is in 
the track of this last that an-Nasafi went, as we may see from some 
of the details of his “articles”—but that must be dealt with in 
the notes. 

Yet the movement which the Mu'tazilites had led still survived 
though with changing methods and objects. The intellectual life 
could not be so quickly destroyed; its end lay some two centuries 
ahead. One result of their overthrow by al-Ash'arl was to hasten 
a development which had already begun in the separation between 
theology and philosophy. Al : FarabI, the great Aristotelian at 
the court of Sayf ad-Dawla in Aleppo, perhaps the greatest of 
the Arab philosophers, takes little to do with direct theology but 
bends all his powers to understand his master’s writings and to 
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reconcile them with, as he thought, Plato, in reality Plotinus. 
He died about twenty years after al-Ash'ari. Ibn Sina, for us 
Avicenna, the great physicist, who died scarcely a century later, 
seems to have been a man of piety and certainly submitted in all 
things to the dominant theological party. But, like some nowa¬ 
days, he, with or against his conscience, kept water-tight parti¬ 
tions in his brain and did not permit his reading of the Qur’an 
to meddle with his study of Galen. 

Between the dates of al-Farabl and Ibn Sina appears to 
have fallen the life of a learned secret society, the Ikhwan 
a$-Safa (The Faithful or True Comrades ). We know very little 
of it, but it is supposed to have originated, directly or indirectly, 
under Mu'tazilite influence when that party found it dangerous 
to publish its views too openly. It is known to us through its great 
Encyclopaedia, a collection of treatises de omni scibili , in which it 
is attempted to present a complete picture of all knowledge of man 
and the world. Their object seems to have been somewhat the 
same as that of the French Eneycloptdistes , with the great differ¬ 
ence that the Muslims were no unbelievers and had a strong dash 
of mysticism. 

Yet why secrecy should have been necessary is not absolutely 
clear, for it was not till A. H. 408 (A. D. 1017) that the Mu'taz- 
ilites were forced to conform, and about the year 1000 A. D. there 
were held in Baghdad meetings of what can only be described 
as a Parliament of Religions. A pious Muslim traveler from 
Spain has left us a description of one of these meetings which he 
attended. He went, afterwards, to a second, but did not peril 
his soul by a third attempt. It seems to have been a free 
debate between Muslims of all sects, orthodox and heretical, 
Parsees and Atheists, Jews and Christians, unbelievers of every 
kind. Each party had a spokesman, and at the beginning 
of the proceedings the rule was laid down that no one might 
appeal to the sacred books of his creed but could only adduce 
arguments founded upon reason. From our traveler’s narrative 
we recognize the horror with which the orthodox viewed this free¬ 
dom of speech and thought, yet when such a thing was possible 
in Baghdad, religious liberty there must still have been tolerably 
broad. 
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But this did not last, could not last, in the nature of things. 
A speculative theology which is supported neither by popular 
approval, nor by ecclesiastical sanction, nor by state favor has not 
long to live. Yet the Mu'tazila ran a course of nearly 500 years 
and died hard. Az - Zamakhshari, the great grammarian and 
Qur’an commentator, who died A. H. 538 (A. D. 1143) may be 
called the last of the school, but he gave it a very modified adhe¬ 
rence. Some thirty years before him, died al-GHiazzall, the man 
who fixed the theology of al-Islam as it is to the present day. 
In this he may be compared to Thomas Aquinas, the systematizer 
through Aristotle of the theological system of the Church of 
Rome. For al-Ghazzali was no mere theologian but like al-Ash- 
'arl drew his strength from his philosophical studies. Like 
Thomas Aquinas, too, he had a touch of mysticism and his theo¬ 
logical structure is distinctly Sufi® in character. So marked is 
this that in his own time he was regarded by many as a heretic, 
and his great work, The Vivifying of the Sciences of the Faith , 
was burned in orthodox Spain. But it won its way, for it was 
precisely that Sufi tinge that was needed to save the Faith of 
al-Isldm from scholastic decrepitude and to preserve it as a 
religion for the people. In the course of the long contest with 
the Mu'tazilites, it had run the risk of becoming a mere Body of 
Divinity. 

I have now sketched very slightly an outline of the devel- 

• The SQfi is the Muhammadan mystic. The derivation of the word is disputed. It is 
either from the Arabic Suf wool or the Greek As in all forms of mysticism, the essen¬ 

tial idea is the striving to attain unity with God. But God may be conceived under many 
different degrees of personality, from Theism to absolute Pantheism, and so the Sufi sects 
▼ary. Broadly, they may be divided into two, the Persian and the Arab. The Persian Safi 
calls himself a Muslim but he has really no part in the Faith of Muhammad. His religious 
sources and ideas are Aryan, running back to Buddhism. The Arab Safi, on the other hand, 
holds fast the conception of the personality of God and softens the rigid austerity of ortho¬ 
dox dogmatics by the conception of religion being a life in God as well as a belief about him. 
Marvelous stories are told of these favored Saints who attain near to God—of the wonders 
that they work and the glories they enjoy. These Saints are called Walls, thoee that are 
near to God, and many books have been written upon them and their claims and their gifts. 
Such questions are discussed as to whether a Wall may know that he is a Wali; what is 
the difference between a Wali and a Prophet; which is higher; how we are to regard the 
wonders worked by Walls, and so on. Naturally, with this comes the idea that such'men 
receive private and direct revelations—have an Inner Light of their own, and that they are 
raised above the precepts of the ordinary moral law. Against all this, orthodox Islam has 
had to fight and hold the path of the simple spiritual life in God. It does not deny the Walls 
and their wonders, but denies that they reach the rank of the Prophets, that their private 
revelations can supersede the revelation through Muhammad, and that they are raised 
above the need of obeying the ordinary moral law. Persia is Sufi through and through, and 
Sfifi influence is strong in the other countries of al-Isldm. 
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opment of Muslim theology. As that development ceases with 
al-Ghazzali, so, too, must my sketch. It is needless to point out 
the many parallels which it offers to the history of Christian 
thought. For the light which it throws upon that it is certainly 
worthy of more study than has ever been given to it. The following 
list of books may serve as a guide to such a study, but it need 
hardly be said that no really satisfactory work in this direction 
can be done without a knowledge of Arabic. 

I. On the general history of Muhammad and al-Islam , though 
with much also on the theological development: 

Sir William Muir, Life of Mahomet , 4 vols. London, 1861. 

Sir William Muir, Annals of the Early Caliphate , from original 
Sources . London, 1883. 

A. Sprenger, Des Leben und die Lehre Muhammeds . Berlin, 1869. 

Gustav Weil, Qeschichte der Chalifen, 3 vols. Mannheim, 1846-61. 

August Mllller, Der Islam im Morgen -und Abendland , 2 vols. Ber¬ 
lin, 1885-7. 

II. On the theology of al-Islam: 

Alfred von Kremer, CuUurgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen, 
2 vols. Vienna, 1875-7. 

Alfred von Kremer, Qeschichte der herrschenden Ideen des Islams; 
Der Gottesbegriff, Die Prophetic und Staatsidee. Leipzig, 1868. 

Heinrich Steiner, Die Mu'taziliten Oder die Freidenker im Isl&m. 
Leipzig, 1865. 

Wilhelm Spitta, Zur Qeschichte Abu-1-Hasan al-Ash'aris. Leipzig, 
1876. 

Ignaz Goldziher, Die Schule der Zahiriten. Leipzig, 1884. 

Ignaz Goldziher, Mohammedanische Studien . Halle, 1889-90. 

Auguste SchmOlders, Essai sur les 6coles j philosophiques chez les 
Arabes . Paris, 1842. 

Lucien Gautier, La perle prtcieuse des Qhazdlt; Traite d’eschato- 
logie musulmane. 1878. 

E. Sell, The Faith of Islam . London, 1881. 

George Sale, The Koran translated, with introduction and notes: 
many editions. [The Introduction is still valuable.] 

The excellent little bibliography that accompanies the third 
edition of Socin’s Arahische Qrammatik may also be consulted 
with advantage. 
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ARTICLES OF BELIEF OF NAJM AD-DlN ABO 5AFS 
AN-NASAFl. 

In the name of God , the merciful Compassionate One! 

The Shaykh, the Imam, Najm ad-Din Abu IjjEafg 'Umar ibn Muham¬ 
mad ibn Ahmad an-Nasafl (may God have mercy upon him!), said: 
“The People of Verity, contradicting the Sophists 7 , say that the real 
natures of things are validly established and that the predominant 
belief concerning them is correct. Further, that the sources of knowl¬ 
edge for mankind are three: the Senses, true Narration, and Reason. As 
for the Senses, they are five: Hearing, Sight, Smell, Taste, and Touch, and 
by each sense you are made acquainted with that to which it is assigned. 
True Narration, again, is of two kinds. The one is Narration handed 
down along a large number of lines of tradition; that is, it is established 
by the tongues of a number of people of whom we cannot imagine that 
they would agree in a lie. It compels a knowledge which is of neces¬ 
sity, such as the knowledge of departed kings in past times and of dis¬ 
tant countries. And the second is Narration concerning the Apostle 8 
aided by miracle, and it compels knowledge inferentially, and the 
knowledge established by it resembles the knowledge established by 
necessity in certainty and fixity. Then, as for Reason, it is a cause of 
knowledge also, and whatever is established through intuition is axiom¬ 
atic, as the knowledge that every thing is greater than its part, and 
whatever is established by inference is derivative knowledge, as the 
existence of a fire from the appearance of smoke. And the Inner Light® 
with the People of Verity is not one of the causes of knowledge as to 
the soundness of a thing. 

Further, the World in the totality of its parts is a created thing, in 
that it consists of Substances and Attributes. The substances are what 

7 The word in the original is certainly derived from the Greek «r<xfrumfc but the context 
makes it clear that the Skeptical school is rather meant. This is borne out by what we find 
elsewhere. The Sophists, in the Arabic sense, denied that we could have any certain knowl¬ 
edge of the real nature of things, even that we could know whether things had an essentially 
real nature or not. This section seems to involve indirectly the position that the knowledge 
of God could be reached by reason without revelation. This was maintained by al-M&turidl 
as opposed to al-Ash'ari; see p. 107. 

* I translate by Apostle the Arabic word Ratal. It means literally messenger , and was 

evidently used as a translation of the Syriac itself a translation of d»6<rroAof. 

By Prophet I translate the Arabic Nabl, which is derived, directly or indirectly, from the 
Hebrew Nabkl. There have been very many Prophets sent by God with a verbal message, 
but the number of Apostles is limited. By Apostles books have been revealed, though 
these have now in great part been lost or corrupted. The only one that is uncorrupted 
and incorruptible is the Qur’an, the book revealed through Muhammad, the last and 
greatest of these Apostles. His principal predecessors in the Apostleship were Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, and Jesus. Muhammad’s revelation is therefore to be regarded as the 
last and crown of a long line. God has never left himself without a witness, and it has 
been the duty of each Apostle and Prophet to lead back his people to the primitive faith. 
This is the position of orthodox Islfim and seems to have been that finally reached by 
Muhammad. By what course of development Muhammad reached it is an exceedingly 
interesting question, but one which cannot be entered upon here. 

• See note 6, p. 100. 
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exist in themselves and are either compound, that is bodies, or not com¬ 
pounded, namely divisions that are not divided, that is essences. And 
the attributes are what do not exist in themselves but have a dependent 
existence in bodies or essences, such as colors, tastes, states, odors. 

The Creator of the World is God Most High, the One, the Eternal, 
the Living, the Decreeing, the Knowing, the Hearing, the Seeing, the 
Willing. He is not an attribute, nor a body, nor an essence, nor a thing 
formed, nor a thing bounded, nor a thing numbered, nor a thing divided, 
nor a thing compounded, nor a thing limited, and He is not described 
by quiddity, nor by modality, and He does not exist in place or time, 
and there is nothing that resembles Him and nothing that is outwith 
His knowledge and power. 10 He has qualities from all eternity and to 
all eternity existing in His essence. They are not He nor are they 
other than He. They are Knowledge and Power and Life and Strength 
and Hearing and Seeing and Willing and Doing and Creating and Sus¬ 
taining and Speech. 11 And He, whose Majesty is majestic, speaks with 
one Word. This Word is a quality from all eternity, not belonging to 
the genus of letters and sounds, a quality that is incompatible with 
coming to silence and that has no bane. 12 God Most High speaks with 
this Word, commanding and prohibiting and narrating. And the 
Qur’an is the uncreated word of God, written in our copies, preserved in 
our hearts, repeated by our tongues, heard by our ears, and it is not a 
transient state in this quality. And Creating is a quality of God Most 
High from all eternity, and it is the Creating of the world and of every 
one of its parts at the time of its becoming existent, and this quality of 
Creating is not created according to our opinion. And Willing is a 
quality of God Most High from all eternity existing in His essence. 13 

And that there is a Vision of God Most High is allowed by reason 
and certified by tradition. An indication passed from one hearer to 
another has come down with the affirmation that believers have a Vision 
of God Most High in Paradise and that He is seen, not in a place nor 

10 In this section it should be noticed how carefully the later orthodox theology steers 
its way between the anthropomorphic conceptions of early Islam and the denial of all God's 
qualities by the Mu'tazilites. This mediating attitude will be apparent in all that follows. 

11 That these active qualities of God are eternal was maintained by al-Maturidi, but 
denied by al-Ash'ari. 

127. e., it has nothing imperfect or hurtful. Using the same word the Arabs say: The 
hane of Tradition is lying and the bane of Learning is forgetfulness. 

is Here it should be noticed that the eternity and uncreatedness of the Qur'an as read and 
repeated is maintained. But that does not mean that the written form with its paper, ink, 
etc., is uncreated. Farther, it i* the Word of God itself, and not simply a state of that 
word, which comes and passes. As to Creation, some maintain that God created his quality 
of creating and then created, because otherwise He must have created from all eternity, but 
the world is not from all eternity, therefore He did not create from all eternity, therefore 
He had not the quality of creating from all eternity. Al-Ash'ari’s proof of the existence of 
God's Word from all eternity is worth giving. God created with the word Be. But if that 
word was not from all eternity, it must have been created. Therefore another word, Be, 
was required and so we are led back in an infinite regress. I give these things as specimens 
•of the dialectic side of Muslim theology. 
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after the manner of facing or the joining of glances or the placing of 
distances between him who sees and God Most High. 14 

And God Most High is the causer of all actions of His creatures, 
whether of unbelief or of belief, of obedience or of rebellion; all of them 
are by the will of God and His sentence and His conclusion and His 
decreeing. 15 And to His creatures belong free-will actions for which 
they are rewarded or punished, and the good in these is by the good 
pleasure of God and the vile in them is not by His good pleasure. 15 
And the ability [to do the action] goes along with the action and is the 
essence of the power in which the action takes place, and this word 
u ability” means the soundness of the causes and instruments. And 
the validity of the imposition [of the task] is based upon this ability, 
and the creature has not imposed upon him a task that is not in his 
power. 17 And the pain which is found in one who is beaten as a conse¬ 
quence of being beaten by any man and the state of being broken in 
glass as a consequence of its being broken by any man, and such things, 
all that is caused by God Most High, and the creature has no part in its 
cause, and he who is slain, his death is caused by Him and the cause is 
one [only]. 18 

And that which is forbidden is still Sustenance, and each one receives 
in full his own Sustenance, whether it consist of permitted or of for¬ 
bidden things, and let no one imagine that a man shall not eat his Sus¬ 
tenance or that another than he shall eat his Sustenance. 1 ® 

14 This has already been dealt with in the Introduction. It should be noticed that this 
doctrine is based upon tradition, though attempts have also been made to find support for 
it in direct words of the Qur'an. Traditions are sayings of Muhammad passed down by 
oral transmission from one hearer to another. In quoting a tradition the complete line of 
transmitters must be given, they must all be credible witnesses and have been in connection, 
each with each. Thus, theologian A will say: There related to me B; he said: There related 
to me C; he said: There related to me D. So it goes back to Z, who says: There said the 
Prophet of God. Muslims are justly proud of their system of traditions; there is nothing else 
like it in the world. But it is also beyond doubt that the greater number have been forged 
to suit purposes and occasions, and it is almost impossible to weed out the false from the 
true. At a very early date it became a crime in al-Ialam to transmit a tradition that was to 
the discredit of the Prophet, and before long the same law extended its protection over his 
Companions, i. e., his contemporaries who were in direct intercourse with him. The result 
may be imagined. 

16 This does not mean that there are some actions of free will and some foreordained. 
God decrees all actions but it is for the creature to “ accept ” to himself that he will perform 
the action. When he does so, then God gives him the power to perform the action and the 
suitable instruments. The old orthodoxy had said that a man could neither perform an 
action himself nor aocept an action for himself. The Mu'tazilites asserted both, but the 
later orthodox school took up the doctrine of accepting. 

wA1 Ash'ari took the position that “Will" as applied to God meant ‘‘Good Pleasure," 
and thus, that all actions were by God's Good Pleasure. The position here is that of 
al-Maturidi. 

Again, a point of difference between al-Ash'arl and al-MSturidi. Al-Ash'ari held that 
God could require an impossibility from man. 

is This is a necessary consequence of the doctrine of "Accepting." The action itself, 
with all its consequences is God's, and man has nothing to do with it. 

18 This is sufficiently mysterious. The word translated sustenance here means all that 
God gives to man that he may live by it, food, clothing, shelter, etc. But there are certain 
foods and other things that are forbidden and.some that are permitted. Can, then, this 
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And God leadeth astray whom He wills and guides aright whom He 
wills, and it is not incumbent upon God Most High to do that which 
may be best for the creature. 20 

The punishment of the grave for unbelievers and for some rebellious 
ones of the believers, and the bliss of the obedient in the grave and the 
questioning by Munkar and Naklr are established on the evidence of 
tradition. And the Quickening of the Dead is a Verity, and the Weigh* 
ing is a Verity, and the Book is a Verity, and the Question is a Verity* 
and the Tank is a Verity, and the Bridge a$-Sirat is a Verity, and the 
Garden is a Verity, and the Fire is a Verity, and they are both cre¬ 
ated, existing, continuing, they shall not pass away and their people 
shall not pass away. 21 

A great sin does not exclude the creature who believes from the 
Belief and does not make him an unbeliever, 22 and God does not forgive 
him who joins another with Himself, but He forgives anything beneath 
that to whom He wills, of small sins or of great. And there may be 
punishment for a small sin and pardon for a great one if it be not of the 
nature of considering lawful what is forbidden, for that is unbelief. 
And the intercession of the Apostle and the choosing on behalf of those 
who commit great sins is established by many and widespread narratives. 28 

word “ sustenance 11 be applied to the forbidden things ? The Mu'tazilites said that it could 
not and pointed to the command in the Qur'an to give alms of M Sustenance ” and to the fact 
that 11 Sustenance ” is said to be given directly by God. But God could not give forbidden 
things nor command that they should be given in alms. The orthodox party, on the other 
hand, maintained that forbidden things must be “ Sustenance 11 for you could be nourished, 
sustained by them. Otherwise you might eat pig and drink wine to any extent and they 
would not avail against hunger and thirst. Farther, a tradition of Muhammad was quoted 
in which the term was applied directly to forbidden things. 

2° The theologians of alrlalQm do not hesitate at consequences. If this section is not 
true, then God must have ordained that all should believe, but He has not, and, therefore, 
this section is true. 

21 On the night after burial it is believed that the dead man is visited by the two angels 
named here who question him as to his faith. If his answers are satisfactory he is left to 
repose in peace and is granted a vision of what will be his place in Paradise after the Last 
Day. But if his answers are not satisfactory then the grave closes in upon him and crushes 
him and he lies in torture, seeing, also his appointed place in Hell. Souls and bodies are thus 
supposed to remain together in the grave. When the body turns to dust, the soul still 
remains connected with it. For this reason a Muslim burial-place is inviolable. Thon at 
the Last Day they will all be quickened and raised, and their actions will be weighed, their 
record, which has been kept by the two angels assigned to each, read in the book, the question 
will be put, believers will drink of the Tank of Muhammad and pass into Paradise over 
the razor-edge bridge. There they will remain eternally. There was an heretical opinion 
that after all had passed into Paradise or Hell, God would destroy both and remain alone 
as He was before He created the universe. 

22 It was the view of the Khawarij (see p. 09) that a great sin excluded from belief. 

23 See p. 102. The text of the words, and the chooring , is uncertain. I have translated 
the reading of the collated MS. It may refer to the choice which Muhammad made when 
God granted him any one request he might make, according to the privilege of all Prophets. 
He asked leave to intercede for his people at the Last Day. Or it may refer to his choosing 
some of his people for intercessions. Cure ton’s MSS. read, and of the excellent , but I am 
doubtful whether in an-NasafTs time the intercession of others besides Muhammad was 
believed in. In later times this doctrine was broadened until value was attached to the inter¬ 
cession of any theologian. 
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And those believers who commit great sins do not remain eternally in 
the Fire although they die without repentance. 

Belief is assent to that which comes from God and abiding in it. 
Then as for Works, they are acts of obedience and gradually increase in 
themselves, but Belief does not increase and does not diminish. And 
Belief and al-Islam are one. 34 And whenever Assent and abiding in 
Assent are firmly established on the part of a creature, then it is allow¬ 
able for him to say, I am a Believer in verity. But it is not seemly 
that he should say, I am a believer if God will. 26 

The happy one sometimes becomes miserable and the miserable one 
sometimes becomes happy and the changing is in happiness and misery 
and not in making happy and making miserable, for these are both qual¬ 
ities of God Most High and there is no changing in Him or in His qualities. 

And in the sending of the Apostles is a restraint and God has sent 
Apostles of flesh unto flesh, with good tidings, warning and explaining 
to men the things of the world and of faith of which they have need. 
And He has aided them with miracles which contradict that which is 
usual. The first of the Prophets was Adam and the last is Muhammad 
(Upon both of them be Peace!). And a statement of their number has 
been handed down in several traditions but the more fitting course is 
that there should be no limiting to a number in naming them and God 
Most High has said, Of them are those whom We have recited to thee 
and of them are those whom We have not recited to thee. And security 
is not given in the statement of number against there being entered 
among them some that are not of them or of there being excluded from 
them some that are of them. They all give intelligence concerning 
God Most High, are veracious and sincere, and the most excellent of the 
Prophets is Muhammad (Upon him be Peace!). 26 

The Angels are servants of God and work according to His com¬ 
mands. They are not described as masculine or feminine. 

And God has books which He has revealed to his Prophets and in 
them are His commands and His prohibitions and His promises. 

The Night Journey of the Apostle of God (Upon whom be Blessing 
and Peace!), while awake, in the body, to Heaven, then to what place 
God Most High willed of the Exalted Regions, is a Verity. 27 

** This is the view of al-Maturldi. Al-Ash'arl held that al-Islam, resignation to Ood , was 
a broader term. 

25 Al-Ash'ari held the opposite. 

26 See note 8. It is singular that while in the Qur'an Mohammad repeatedly disclaims 
the power of working miracles and points ont their uselessness as evidence because former 
prophets had worked them and had not been believed, yet in traditions that are true, if any 
oral tradition can be true, he is represented as claiming the power and using it. This 
raises a curious question of evidence. 

27 This journey of Muhammad on Buraq to Jerusalem and then to heaven under the 
guidance of Gabriel is barely alluded to in the Qur'&n, but there are the fullest and most 
fantastic traditions about it. These seem to go back to Muhammad on too many different 
lines of derivation to be false. If we can believe them, Muhammad himself was the source 
of the stories. It is curious that the deeper the study of Muhammad goes, it is the loss to his 
advantage. 
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The Wonders of the Saints are a Verity. And a Wonder on the part 
of a Saint appears by way of a contradiction of the ordinary course of 
nature, such as passing over a great distance in a short time and the 
appearing of meat and drink and clothing at time of need, and walking 
upon the water and in the air, and the speech of stones and of beasts, 
and the warding off of an evil that is approaching, and the guarding him 
who is anxious from enemies and other things of the same kind. And 
such a thing is to be reckoned as an evidentiary miracle on behalf of the 
Apostle on the part of one of whose followers the wonder appears. For it 
is evident by it that he is a Saint and he could never be a Saint unless 
he were right in his religion and worship and in abiding by the message 
committed to his Apostle. 28 

The most excellent of mankind after the Prophets are Abu Bakr, the 
Very Veracious, then ’Umar, the Divider, then 'Uthman he of the Two 
Lights, then * All, he with whom God is well pleased (The good will of God 
be upon them!), and their Khalifates were in this order and the Khalifate 
extended to thirty years; then, thereafter, came kings and princes. 29 

The Muslims cannot do without a leader who shall occupy himself 
with the enforcing of their decisions, and in maintaining their boundaries, 
and guarding their frontiers, and equipping their armies, and receiving 
their alms, and putting down robberies and thieving and highwaymen, 
and maintaining the Friday services and the Festivals, and removing 
quarrels that fall between creatures, and receiving depositions and main¬ 
tenance of rights, and marrying minors, male and female, and those who 
have no guardians, and dividing booty. And it is necessary that the 
leader should be visible, not hidden and expected to appear, and that he 
should be of the tribe of Quraysh and not of any other. And he is not 
assigned exclusively to the Sons of Hashim nor to the children of ’All. 
And it is not a condition that he should be protected by God from sin 
nor that he should be the most excellent of the people of his time but it 
is a condition that he should be of those who have administrative ability, 
should be a good governor and be able to carry out decrees and to guard 
the boundaries of the territories of al-Jsldm and to protect the wronged 
against him who wrongs him. And he is not to be deposed from the 
leadership on account of immorality or tyranny. 80 

Prayer is allowable behind any one, whether pure or a sinner. And 
we give the salutation of Peace to the pure and to the sinner. 81 And we 

*8 See note 6. 

29 See pp. 08 and 99. 

8° The conditions of the Imamate have already been spoken of. He must be visible and 
not hidden and expected to appear as the Shi'ites look for the coming of the twelfth Imum. 
He must be of the tribe of the Prophet because there is a tradition of the Prophet to that 
effect. But he need not be of the line of Hashim the great-grandfather of Muhammad—this 
is directed against the claim of the 'Abbassides—nor of the children of 'All. 

This means that we are not to let the actions of any one influence us in considering 
his claim to be believed. Any one who takes part in prayer is to be taken for what he claims 
to be and any one who gives the salutation of a believer, must be saluted in return as a 
believer. The Khawarij refused to do this. 
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abstain from the mention of the Companions of the Prophet except with 
good . 82 And we bear witness that Paradise is for the ten to whom the 
Prophet (God bless him and give him Peace!), gave good tidings of 
Paradise . 88 And we approve passing the hand over the inner-shoes both 
at home and when on a journey . 84 And we do not regard Nabidh as for¬ 
bidden . 86 And the Saint does not reach the level of the Prophets. And 
the creature does not come to a point where commands and prohibitions 
and the details of the statutes in their outward sense fall away from 
him and the turning aside from them to the views which the People of the 
Inner Meaning assert, is Heresy and Unbelief . 86 And rejection of the 
statutes, and contempt for the law is Unbelief; and considering disobe¬ 
dience lawful is Unbelief; and despairing of help from God is Unbelief; 
and feeling secure against God is Unbelief; and believing a diviner in 
what he tells of the unseen is Unbelief. And what does not exist is 
known of God Most High just as what exists is known of Him .... 87 
And through prayer for the dead and giving of alms for them they are 
profited since God Most High answers prayer and accomplishes needs. 
And what the Prophet has reported of the conditions of the Last Day, of 
the appearance of ad-Dajjal and of the Beast of the Earth and Yajuj 
and Mdjvj and the descent of 'ha from heaven and the rising of the sun 
in the west, that is Verity . 88 And the lesser theologians who developed 
details sometimes erred and sometimes hit the mark. And the Apostles 
of mankind are more excellent than the Apostles of the angels and the 
Apostles of the angels are more excellent than the generality of mankind 
and the generality of mankind of the true believers is more excellent than 
the generality of the angels. 

It is completed by the favouring 
and aid of God. 


32 See note 14. 

*8 These were ten of the earliest companions and adherents of Muhammad to whom, it is 
recorded, he made a special promise of Paradise. Among them are some who after the mur¬ 
der of ‘Uthm&n rebelled against the Khalifa of the time and thus were regarded by some 
Muslims as unbelievers. The tradition assigning Paradise to them is suspiciously like a 
later eirenicon by which it was attempted to put out of sight all those unfortunate troubles 
and remember the ten only as early believers. 

34 The inner shoes are close fitting and made of soft leather. They answer much the 
purpose of socks with us. What is here permitted is that, instead of taking them off and 
washing the feet before prayer, under certain circumstances the hand may simply be 
passed over them. The matter was one much discussed by the foUowers of the four Im&ms 
(see p. 94), but the general opinion is that expressed here. 

&Nabldh is water in which raisins have been macerated and steeped. If left to stand 
it ferments slightly and the question was whether it was to be regarded as wine, and there¬ 
fore, forbidden. Most permitted it if it had not stood too long. 

36 See Note 6. 

* 7 There are four words here of which I can make nothing. Literally they read: and 
(or although) it is not a thing or a man . 

ts Ad~Dajjal, the (emphatic) Liar, is the Muslim Antichrist; the Beast of the Earth is 
borrowed from the Apocalypse directly or indirectly; Yajfij and Majuj are Gog and Magog; 
'Isa is, of course, Jesus. 
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THE SYRIAC TEXT OF THE CHINESE NESTORIAN 

TABLET. 


By Pbofessob Isaac H. Hall, 

Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

Nine years ago I published in the Proceedings of the Amer¬ 
ican Oriental Society (October, 1886, pp. cxxiv-cxxvi) a note of 
corrections of the Syriac text of the Chinese Nestorian Tablet of 
Singan Fu, as published by Assemani in Tom. III., Pars ii. of his 
Bibliotheca Orientalis . My corrections were chiefly based on an 
impression of the tablet then recently sent to the American Bible 
Society, and containing the entire inscription. I had not then 
observed that Assemani had made a second comparison of his 
printed text with an impression in the Vatican Library at Rome, 
and had already made a number of the corrections indicated by 
me, with others not quite right. (See, in unpaged portion of 
the prefatory matter of above volume, under VII. of “Codices 
Syriaci,” etc.) 

I have collected much material respecting this tablet, but never 
yet found the time to compile a complete and careful account; and 
I fear that the work, all the more necessary because of the numer¬ 
ous sketchy and fragmentary accounts often published in the 
religious journals, must be done by some other hand. 

Meanwhile it is quite practicable to print an accurate Syriac 
text; and this is the object of this paper. I have seen enough of 
the various impressions to know that none are perfect; and among 
them I have seen some which would fully justify Assemani’s 
wrong readings. But from a number taken together the right 
reading can easily and certainly be obtained. On the principal 
part of the Syriac inscription, that on the lower part of the face 
of the stone, there is scarcely a single doubtful point. It is on 
the edges, of which impressions in America are few, that the 
troublesome parts appear; and it is on one of the edges that the 
later Chinese inscription interferes somewhat with both the Syriac 
and the Chinese ancient writing. 
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Besides the sources formerly at my command, I have had the 
use of a complete impression of the stone (except the dragon 
figures at the top), owned by Hon. Chester Holcomb, former 
secretary of the U. S. legation and acting minister to China; of a 
very fine impression sent me by Dr. E. M. Hart, of Soochow, 
China, which is complete except that part on the edge which con¬ 
tains the eleven names of the Classis I. of Assemani; and also, 
through the kindness of its author, of “ La Stole Chr6tienne de 
Si-ngan-fou, l hTG Partie, Fac-Simile de Tinscription syro-chinoise, 
par Le P[6re] Henri Havret, S. J.” (being No. 7 of Vari6t6s 
Sinologiques, a most useful and interesting series of works by the 
Jesuit fathers, published at Shanghai). This last is a photo¬ 
lithographic fac-simile of a moderately dense impression; not so 
pale as the one of Mr. Holcomb, nor so black as the one sent me 
by Dr. Hart. It is divided up into octavo pages; and while not 
so convenient for consecutive reading, is admirably adapted for 
minute comparison with others. Its author appears to have had 
numbers of impressions at his disposal, besides the impressions 
and photographs regularly sold at the Presbyterian Mission House 
at Shanghai. (These photographs, at least some of them, were 
taken while an impression paper was on the stone, and show the 
characters clearer.) 

In presenting the text, it seems best to give first the main 
inscription at the foot of the face of the stone, along with the 
lines on each side, a little above. Whether these two lines are to 
be read with the matter at the foot, or by themselves separately, 
makes little difference so far as respects sense. We will begin 
with the line on the left side, or Assemani’s Classis I. of this 
portion: 

.. s ffUT>j ft a \s\ 

Then the inscription at the foot, line for line; Assemani’s 
Classis III. of this portion: 

AJL44D (1.) 

) 1 ^In 

> nil f/fnSVnp |M »jV> 
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iLJBba*»Zi IZO^i^s v m\~) 

|J01 >Oa-d1 

CTVol|.ra t y ouo Tr &lbay 

vO0lZo]Oj-5O ^DOj^? 

^9 ( 10 .) 

(Chinese characters.) .. Uil^? 

>09) 

| aanAjJ^aa 

.. laanm*»liaao (15.) 

(Chinese characters.) 

(Line of Chinese characters.) 

^oo*|^o | iAiJ v \+U' t ^ K 

^flOCLS9 )Z|^ 

w^ ? o (20.) 

(Three lines of Chinese characters.) 

And on the right-hand side of the face; Assemani’s Classis II. 
of this portion: 

^Aml 4^9 )jnnm^#]^CLso \ aaaj 

In only one word above do I differ from a seemingly obvious 
reading. The proper name in line 16, where Sdbariesxi would 
be expected, and is read by Assemani, seems to me to read, in all 
the impressions, Sabraniesu' (i. e., Our Hope Jesus); and the 
stroke making the nun seems certainly to me a real part of the 
writing, and not a scratch. Otherwise, too, there would be a gap 
in the writing, or an unaccountable empty space. Old Athanasius 
Kircher left out the beth but inserted the nun. The result was, 
as Assemani says, “nullo sensu”; but it shows that the letter nun 
was there more than two and a half centuries ago. The name 
Iesusdbran , the same with the component words in reverse order. 
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occurs elsewhere, e. g., in the recently discovered History of Mar 
Yabalaha and Babban Sauma. 

The inscription on the left-hand edge is written in columns 
across the edge, beginning with the upper one. The first column 
has eleven lines, and forms Assemani’s Classis I. We give it 
line for line: 

(Chinese characters.) ^^0 (1.) 

(Chinese characters.) ) iaj v.rwa^] 

(Chinese characters.) \ aaaj 

(Chinese characters.) ) 

(Chinese characters.) ) (5.) 

(Chinese characters.) ) iuf > 

(Chinese characters.) \ aaa-p 

(Chinese characters.) \ aaj,p 

I jyuus (10.) 

(Chinese characters.) \ aaaj \ *nV> 

Next, the second column on the left edge; Assemani’s Classis 
II., line for line: 

(Chinese characters.) \ ia.o usoas (£) 

(Chinese characters.) *** 1 ia.o 


1 A A, AX) (5.) 

(Chinese characters.) 

Next, the third column on the left edge; Assemani’s Classis 
III., line for line. Several of the lines are more or less seriously 
interfered with by the late Chinese inscription. The second 
line retains at present only a a legible; but both Assemani and 
Kircher give it as I here give it, and it is doubtless correct: 

(Chinese characters.) ,©*cil (1.) 

(Chinese characters.) ucoj-M 
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(Chinese characters.) 
(Chinese characters.) 
(Chinese characters.) 
(Chinese characters.) 
(Chinese characters.) 
(Chinese characters.) 
(Chinese characters.) 
(Chinese characters.) 
(Chinese characters.) 
(Chinese characters.) 
(Chinese characters.) 


s (5.) 


oi a a 




( 10 .) 






In this column, lines 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12 are the ones inter¬ 
fered with by the late Chinese inscription. Line 6, however, is 
the only one besides the second line that has to be left in any 
doubt; and that doubt is merely whether the name is given after 
the Oriental form, , or after the Greek form * 10 * 1 * 0 *. The 
three last letters are utterly obliterated by a vertical stroke of a 
late Chinese character, which, however, seems to me scarcely wide 
enough to have removed the long low stroke of the final nun of 
the Oriental form, and I have therefore adopted the Greek form. 
Both forms occur elsewhere on the stone. Assemani, however, 
gives the Oriental form; and the late inscription was not cut for 
more than a century after his time, and probably more than two 
centuries later than the impressions he used. Assemani’s tran¬ 
scription is not generally so accurate as to lead me to trust him in 
a dubious point; and as it is, the conclusion adopted seems best 
sustained. In no other case can there be a reasonable doubt 
about the reading. 

Next, the fourth column on the left edge; Assemani’s Classis 
IV ., line for line. Here the late Chinese inscription has seriously 
interfered with lines 1 and 7, but only line 1 is doubtful. Here 
the late inscription has damaged all but the first four letters, and 
left only two certain, but the remnants of the others confirm 
Assemani’s reading of them. Kircher’s is all wrong; and Asse- 
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mani’s is wrong as to the first part of the word. In the reading 
I give, which follows Assemani in the doubtful part, I consider it 
doubtful only whether the second olaph should not be some other 
letter: 


(Chinese characters.) 


(i.) 

(Chinese characters.) 

^li>n * 


(Chinese characters.) 



(Chinese characters.) 



(Chinese characters.) 


( 6 .) 

(Chinese characters.) 



(Chinese characters.) 



(Chinese characters.) 

- ft • 


(Chinese characters.) 



(Chinese characters.) 


(10.) 

(Chinese characters.) 



On the right-hand edge are three columns, the reading every¬ 
where plain, and scarcely marred. 

The first column; Classis V. of Assemani, line for line: 

(Chinese characters.) 


( 1 ) 

(Chinese characters.) \ ^p ua 


(Chinese characters.) jJUjAVo 



(Chinese characters.) 



(Chinese characters.) 


( 6 .) 

(Chinese characters.) 

) >09) 


(Chinese characters.) 

1 aaAD ] A 


(Chinese characters.) 



(Chinese characters.) 



(Chinese characters.) 


(10.) 
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Next, the second column on right-hand edge; Assemani’s 
Classia VI., line for line: 


(Chinese characters.) 

0 V DlftSi (1.) 

(Chinese characters.) 


(Chinese characters.) 


(Chinese characters.) 


(Chinese characters.) 

-n • (5.) 

(Chinese characters.) 

^■SoS 1^,00 

(Chinese characters.) 


(Chinese characters.) 


(Chinese characters.) 


(Chinese characters.) 

r 

l—l 

p 

(Chinese characters.) 


(Chinese characters.) 


(Chinese characters.) 


And the third column on the right-hand edge; Assemani’s 
Classis VII., line for line: 

(Chinese characters.) 

ao 

(Chinese characters.) 


(Chinese characters.) 




(Chinese characters.) 

mIa 

It may be a matter of convenience to some readers to have a 
translation appended. I here give it, following the same order 
in which the text is given above: 

Line on left side of face: 

In the days of the Father of Fathers (i. e., Patriarch) Mar 
IJannanieshu' (Nestor ian, IJannanisho'), Catholicus, Patriarch. 

Lines on the face at the foot: 

In the year one thousand and ninety and two of the Greeks 
[i. e., A. D. 781] Mar Iezdebuzid, priest and chorepiscopus of the 
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royal city Cumdan, son of the late [lit., rest his soul] Milis, priest 
of Balch a city of Techoristan, erected this table of stone, on 
which are inscribed the dispensation of our Saviour and the 
preaching of our fathers to the king of the Chinese. Adam, 
deacon, son of Iezdebuzid, chorepiscopus; Mar Sergius, priest and 
chorepiscopus; Sabranieshu'; Gabriel, priest and archdeacon, and 
head of the church of Cumdan and of Sarga. 

Line on the right side of face: 

Adam, priest and chorepiscopus and pappas of Sinistan. 

First column , left-hand edge (lines of the stone here separated 
by semi-colons): 

Mar John, bishop; Isaac, priest; Joel, priest; Michael, priest; 
George, priest; Mahadad Gushnasp, priest; Meshichadad [i. e., 
Beloved of Messiah], priest; Ephraim, priest; Abi, priest; David, 
priest; Moses, priest. 

Second column on left-hand edge: 

Bacus (or Bacchus), priest, monk; Elias, priest, monk; Moses, 
priest and monk; 'Ebedieshu' [Nestor ian, 'Odisho'), priest and 
monk; Simeon, priest of Cabra; John, deacon and monk [the 
last word abbreviated]. 

Third column , left-hand edge: 

Aaron; Peter; Job; Luke; Matthew; John; Ieshu'ammeh; 
John; Sabarieshu t ; Ieshu'dad; Luke; Constantine; Noah. 

Fourth column , left-hand edge: 

Izdespas; John; Enosh; Mar Sergius; Isaac; John; Mar 
Sergius; Pusi; Simeon; Isaac; John. 

Right-hand edge , first column: 

Jacob (or James), priest; Mar Sergius, priest and chorepis¬ 
copus; Gigoi, priest and archdeacon of Cumdan and Macrina; 
Paul, priest; Simeon, priest; Adam, priest; Elias, priest; Isaac, 
priest; John, priest; John, priest; Simeon, priest and elder. 

Right-hand edge , second column: 

Jacob (or James), church custodian ( aedituus ); 'Ebedieshu'; 
Ieshu'dad; Jacob (or James); John; Shu(b)chalemaran [t. e., 
Praise-the-Lord]; Mar Sergius; Simeon; Ephraim; Zacharias; 
Cyriacus; Bacus (or Bacchus); Immanuel. 

Right-hand edge , third column: 

Gabriel; John; Solomon; Isaac; John. 
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By Iba M. Price, 

The University of Chicago. 


GENERAL. 

Clebmont-Ganneau, Ch. fitude d’archAo- 
logie orientale. Tome premier, deuxi&me 
parti© (=Bibl. de l’Aoole des hautes Atudes, 
sc. philol. et hist., XLIV.). Paris, 1895, 
pp. 85-148, 3 plates, 4to. 

Durand, A. Le pronom en Agyptien et dans 
les langnes sAmitiques. Joum. Asiat., 
8Ar. IX., Tome V., pp. 412-83. 

Fbaenkel, S. Zum sporadischen Lautwan- 
del in den semitischen Sprachen. B8S., 
III., pp. 60-86. 

HalBvt, J. Snr quatre noma sAmitiques. 
Joum. Asiat ., SAr. IX., Tome V., p. 171. 

- Bemarqnes snr des snjets relatifs A 

ParchAologie et aux langnes sAmitiques. 
Ibid., p. 341 sg. 

Rudin, W. Om de nabateiska inskriftema. 
Kyrkl. Tidskr ., 1895, 4, pp. 179-82. 

Socin, A. Referat fiber die Transcriptions- 
frage. ZD MO., XLIX., pp. 180-83. 
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Macon College. 

Kbrswill, William Deajb (M. A.), Lincoln University , Pa. Professor of Hebrew and Church- 
History in Lincoln University. 

Knro, Hamilton (M. A.), Olivet, Mich. Instructor in the Bible in Olivet College. 

Kmo, John M. (D. D.), Winnipeg , Man. Prof, of Old Testament Interpretation in the Theological 
College. 

Kibcheb, M. J., Suspension Bridge , N. Y. Prof, of Dogmatic Theology, Churoh History and Exe¬ 
gesis in Seminary of Our Lady of Angels. 

Kirsoh, A. M. (C. S. C.), Notre Dame , Ind. Prof, of Hebrew in Notre Dame University. 

Kramer, F. F. (M. A., B. D.), Boulder, Col. Instructor in Semitic Languages in the University of 
Colorado. 

Layout, R. (S. T. L.), Troy, N. Y. Prof, of Sacred Scriptures in St. Joseph Theological 
Seminary. 

Landis, J. P. (D. D., Ph. D.), Dayton , Ohio. Prof, of Old Testament Theology and Exegesis in 
Union Biblioal Seminary. 

Lansing, J. G. (D. D.), New Brunswick , N. J. Sage Prof, of Old Testament Languages and Exe¬ 
gesis in Theological Seminary of the Reformed (Dutch) Church. 

Larsen, Lack., Decorah, la. President and Prof, of History and Hebrew in Luther College. 

Lawrence, Thos. (D. D.), Charlotte , N. C. Prof, of Hebrew in Biddle University. 

Lrbl, Simon (D. D.), St. Francis , Wis. Prof, of Sacred Literature and Exegesis in Seminary of St. 
Francis de Sales. 

Lbutb, P. Alphonb (0. S. B.), St. Meinrad, Ind. Prof, of Hebrew in St. Meinrad's Seminary. 

Leyias, C. (A.B.), Cincinnati, Ohio. Instructor in Talmudic Language and Literature, Hebrew 
Union College. 

Lbtden, C. M. (D. D.), Cape Girardeau , Mo. Prof, of Old Testament Literature and Hermeneutics 
in 8t Vincent’s College. 

Livermore, A. A. (M. A.), MeadvUle , Pa. Prof, of Hebrew Theology and Old Testament Literature 
in Meadville Theological Institute. 
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Locke, Fb. Michael J. (S. T. L., O. S. A.)» ViUanova College, Delaware Co., Pa. Prof, of Dogmatic 
Theology and Hebrew. 

Lovejoy, Wallace W. (M. D., S. T. D.), Oakland, Cal. Prof, of Hebrew and Sacred Literature in 
Pacific Theological Seminary. 

Lyon, David G. (Ph. D.), Cambridge , Maw. Hollis Prof, of Divinity and Curator of the Semitic 
Museum in Harvard University, 

Maas, A. J. (S. J.), Woodstock , Md. Prof, of Sacred Scriptures and Hebrew in Woodstock 
College. 

Macdonald, Duncan Black (M. A., B. D.), Hartford, Conn . Associate Prof. Semitic Languages 
in Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Maboolis, Max L. (Ph. D.), Cincinnati, Ohio. Prof, of Hebrew and Syriac, Hebrew Union 
College. 

Marquess, W. H. (D. D.), Louisville, Ky . Prof, in the Elizabeth Moore Sumrall Sohool of Old 
Testament Exegesis, and the Sohool of the English Bible and Biblical Theology of the Louis¬ 
ville Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 

Martin, Chalmers (M. A), Princeton, N. J. Instructor in Old Testament Department in Prince¬ 
ton Theological Seminary and Instructor in Hebrew in Princeton College. 

Martin, W. B. (LL. B., Ph. D.), Hartford, Conn. Prof, of Oriental and Modem Languages in 
Trinity College. 

Martin, Wm. (D. D.), Oreencastle, Ind. Harmon Prof, of Exegetical Theology of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in De Pauw University. 

Mathews. Robt. T. (M. A), Des Moines, la. Dean of Bible College and Prof, of Sacred Literature 
in Drake University. 

McC artie, Denis, South Orange, N. J. Prof, of Sacred Scripture and Canon Law in Seton Hall 
Theological Seminary. 

McClenahan, D. A. (D. D.), Allegheny, Pa. Professor of Hebrew, Biblical Exegesis, and Apolo¬ 
getics in the United Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 

McCurdy, J. F. (Ph. D., LL. D.), Toronto, Ont. Prof, of Oriental Languages in the University Col¬ 
lege, Toronto. 

McGarvey, J. W. (D. D.), Lexington, Ky. Prof, of Saored History in the College of the 
Bible. 

McGlothlin, W. J. (Th. M.), Louisville, Ky. Assistant Instructor in Hebrew and Old Testament 
in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

McKee, David (M. A.), Greenville, Pa. Prof, of Biblical Literature and Church History in Thiel 
College. 

McLaughlin, J. I. (M. A., B. D.), Toronto, Ont. Prof, of Oriental and Old Testament Literature 
in Victoria College. 

McMillan, John H., Monmouth, III. Prof, of Latin and Hebrew in Monmouth College. 

McPheeters, W. M. (M. A., D. D.), Columbia, S. C. Prof, of Old Testament Literature and Inter¬ 
pretation in Columbia Theological Seminary. 

Mitchell, IEdward C. (D. D.), New Orleans, La. Pres, and Prof, of Theology, Psychology and 
Hebrew in Leland University. 

Mitchell, Hinckley G. (Ph. D., S. T. D.), Boston, Maw. Prof, of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis and Instructor in Assyrian in School of Theology, Boston University. 

Mogyobosi, A. J. (0. S. F.), Allegany, N. T. Prof, of Hebrew, Sacred Scriptures and Hermeneutics 
in St. Bonaventure’s College. 

Moore, Geo. F. (D. D.), Andover, Maw. Hitchcock Prof, of Hebrew Language and Literature in 
Andover Theological Seminary. 

Moore, W. W. (D. D.), Hampden-Sidney, Va. McCormick Prof, of Hebrew Language and Litera¬ 
ture in Union Theological Seminary in Va. 

Morgan, Oscar T. (M. A.), Des Moines, la. Prof, of Greek and Hebrew in Drake University. 

Mowat, J. B. (M. A., D. D.), Kingston, Ont. Prof, of Hebrew, Chaldee and Old Testament Exegesis 
in Queen’s University. 

Mudge, Elisha, Merom, Ind. Prof, of Ancient History, Logic, Moral Philosophy and Bible Lore 
in Union Christian College. 
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Mueckb, A. t Eden College, St. Louie, Mo. Professor of Hebrew Grammar in the Theological Semi- 
nary of the German Evangelical Synod of North America. 

Mueller, W. Max (Ph. D.)» Philadelphia, Pa. Prof, of Old and New Testament Exegesis in the 
Reformed Episcopal Theological Seminary. 

Murray, Jambs C. (D. D.), Atlanta, Qa. Prof, of Exegetical Theology in Gammon Theological 
Seminary. 

Nrkly, H. R., Chicago. Professor of Hebrew in the Western Theological Seminary. 

Newlin, A. W., MeadviUe , Pa. Instructor in Hebrew in Allegheny College. 

O’Connor, R. N. (S. J.), Woodstock, Md. Prof, of Hebrew in Woodstock College. 

Oliver, R. W. (D.D.), Nebraska City, Neb. Prof, of Exegesis and Theology in Nebraska Divinity 
School. 

Obt, Sam’l A. (D. D.), Springfield, Ohio, Prof, of Hebrew and Sacred Philology in Wittenberg 
College. 

Osoood. Howard (D. D., LL. D.), Rochester, N. T. Hoyt Prof, of Hebrew Language and Litera¬ 
ture in Rochester Theological Seminary. 

Owen, A. (D. D.), Nashville, Tenn. Prof, of Moral and Intellectual Science and Biblical Philology 
in Roger Williams University. 

Packard, Jos. (D. D.), Theological Seminary, Fairfax Co., Va. Prof, of Hebrew and Biblical 
Learning in Theological Seminary of the Diocese of Virginia. 

Paine, T. O. (LL. D.), Elmwood, Mass. Prof. Emeritus of Hebrew in New Church Theological 
School at Cambridge University. 

Palmer, W. R. A. (M. A., B. D.), Washington, D. C. Assistant Prof, of Hebrew and Greek in How¬ 
ard University. 

Paton, Lewis Batlbs (M. A.), Hartford, Conn. Associate Prof, of Old Testament Exegesis and 
Criticism, and Instructor in Assyrian and Cognate Languages in Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 

Patterson, M. (B. A.), Nashville, Tenn. Prof, of Hebrew in Central Tennessee College. 

Patton, W. M. (B. D.), Montreal, Can. Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature in 
Western Theological Seminary. 

Pearson, Arthur H. (M. A.), Narthfield, Minn. Prof, of Philosophy and Biblical Literature in 
Carleton College. 

Pearson, William L. (Ph. D.), Oskaloosa, la. Prof, of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in Penn 
College. 

Pbckham, Georgs A. (M. A.), Hiram, Ohio. Prof, of Greek and Hebrew Languages and Litera¬ 
tures in Hiram College. 

Pepper, G. D. B. (D. D., LL. D.), Waterville, Me. Prof, of Biblical Literature in Colby University. 

Pitzmr, A. W. (D. D.), Washington, D . C. Prof, of Biblical History and Literature in Howard 
University. 

Price, Ira Maurice (B. D., Ph. D.), Chicago, IU. Associate Prof, of the Semitic Languages and 
Literatures in The University of Chioago. 

Prince, J. D. (Ph. D.), Prof, of Oriental Languages and Literatures in the University of the City 
of New York. 

Purinton, Herbert Ronbllb (M. A.), Lewiston, Me. Instructor in Hebrew and Church History 
in Cobb Divinity School. 

Rainer, Jos., St. Francis, Wis. Prof, of Hebrew, Greek and Latin in Seminary of St. Francis do 
Sales. 

Reynolds, A. W. (Ph. D.), Chester, Pa. Instructor in Hebrew and Cognate Languages in Croser 
Theological Seminary. 

Riemenschnbideb, Karl (Ph. D.), Berea, Ohio. Prof, of Hebrew in Deutsches Wallace Col¬ 
legium. 

Robinson, C. F. (B. A.), Meriden, N. H. Instructor in Hebrew in Dartmouth College. 

Rogers, Robert W. (Ph. D., D. D.), Madison, N. J. Prof, of Hebrew and Old Testament Exege¬ 
sis in Drew Theological Seminary. 

Ross, Carl, Milwaukee, Wis. Prof, of Hebrew and Ancient Languages in Concordia College. 
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Round, J. £. (D. D.), Baltimore, Md. Prof, of Exegetical Theology in Centenary Biblical 
Institute. 

8 alley, A. T. (A. M.), Hillsdale , Mich. Dunn Prof, of Hebrew Language and Literature in Hills¬ 
dale College. 

Sampey, John R. (D. D.), Louisville , JTy. Prof, of Old Testament Interpretation in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Sandses, Frank E. (Ph. D.), New Haven, Conn . Woolsey Prof, of Biblical Literature and 
Instructor in Semitic Languages in Tale University. 

Sawyer, T. J. (D. D.), College Hill, Maes. Packard Prof, of Christian Theology (including Hebrew) 
in Tufts Divinity School. 

Schick, George, Ft. Wayne, Ind . Prof, of Classical Languages and Hebrew in Conoordia 
College. 

Schmidt, Nathaniel (M. A.), Hamilton , N. F. Prof, of Semitic Languages and Literatures in 
Colgate University. 

Schoddb, Geo. H. (Ph. D.), Columbia, Ohio. Prof, of Greek and Hebrew in Capital University. 

Scrimgbr, John (M. A., D. D.), Montreal, Canada. Prof, of Old and New Testament Exegesis in 
the Presbyterian College. 

Seibert, G. C. (Ph.D., D. D.), Bloomfield, N. J. Prof, of Hebrew and Biblical Exegesis in German 
Theological Seminary. 

Sele, Emil (D. D.), Louisville, Ky. Prof, of Theology, Sacred Scriptures and Hebrew in Preston 
Park Theological Seminary. 

Selinger, Joseph (D. D.), St. Francis, Wis. Prof, of Dogmatic Theology and Hebrew in the 
Seminary of St. Francis do Sales. 

Shearer, J. B. (D. D. LL. D.), Davidson, N. C. President and Prof, of English Bible in Davidson 
College. 

Simpson, John W. (D. D., LL. D.), Marietta, Ohio. President and Prof, of Biblical Literature and 
Christian Ethics in Marietta College. 

Smith, Meredith O. (B. D.), Nashotah, Wis. Prof, of Exegesis of Biblical Literature and Hebrew 
in Nashotah Theological Seminary. 

Smith, Richard M. (M. A., Ph. D.), Ashland, Va. Prof, of Greek, Hebrew and German in Ran- 
dolph-Macon College. 

Spear, P. B. (D. D.), Hamilton, N. Y. Prof. Emeritus of Hebrew and Latin in Colgate University. 

Spiekhr, G. F. (D. D.), Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Prof, of Church History and Hebrew in the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary. 

Sproull, W. O. (M. A., Ph. D., LL. D.), Cincinnati, Ohio. Prof, of Latin, Arabic and Hebrew in 
Cincinnati University. 

Squires, W. H. (M. A.), Clinton, N. Y. Prof, of Psychology, Logic and Pedagogics, and Instructor 
in Hebrew in Hamilton College. 

8teenstra, P. H. (D. D.), Cambridge , Mass. Prof, of Hebrew Literature and Interpretation of 
the Old Testament in the Episcopal Theological Seminary. 

Sterling, Charles G. (B. D., Ph. D.), Omaha, Neb. Prof, of Old Testament Literature and Exege¬ 
sis in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 

8tevenson, J. H. (B. D.), Nashville, Tenn. Associate Prof, of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis 
in Vanderbilt University. 

Stewart, Chas. (D. D.), Sackville, N. B. Prof, of Old Testament Exegesis and Systematic 
Theology in Mt. Allison College. 

Stibitz, George (M. A., Ph. D.), Collegeville, Pa. Prof, of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature 
in Ursinus College. 

Stoeckhardt, G. (Lie. Theol.), St. Louis, Mo. Prof, of Hebrew and Old and New Testament Inter¬ 
pretation in Concordia College. 

Streibert, Jacob (M. A.), Oambier, Ohio. Griswold Prof, of Old Tostament Instruction in Kenyon 
College. 

Summey, Geo. (M. A., D. D.), Clarksville, Tenn. Chancellor and Prof, of the English Bible and of 
Biblical History in Southwestern Presbyterian University. 
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Taylor, Barnard C. (M. A., D. D.), Chester, Pa. Prof, of Old Testament Exegesis in Crozer Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. 

Taylor, John Phelps (M. A.), Andover, Mass. Taylor Prof, of Biblical History and Oriental 
Archmology in Andover Seminary. 

Tbrry, Milton S. (S. T. D.), Evanston, III. Prof, of Old Testamont Exegesis and Biblical Theology 
in Garrett Biblical Institute. 

Thomas, M. B. (M. A.), Lake Forest, III. William Bross Prof, of Biblical Literature in Lake Forest 
University. 

Thompson, Wm. (D. D.), Hartford, Conn. Prof. Emeritus of the Hebrew Language and Literature 
in Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Torrey, Charles C. (Ph. B.), Andover, Mass. Winkley Instructor in Semitic in Andover Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. 

Toy, Crawford H. (D. D., LL. D.), Cambridge, Mass. Hancock Prof, of Hebrew and other 
Oriental Languages in Harvard College, and Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Literature. 

Tuttle, John E. (M. A., D. D.), Amherst, Mass. Samuel Green Prof, of Biblical History and Inter¬ 
pretation in Amherst College. 

Walkbr, J. W. (M. A., B. D.), Baldwin, Kan. Prof, of Biblical and Ecclesiastical History in Baker 
University. 

Warner, Millard F. (M. A., B. D., M. D.), Berea, Ohio. Prof, of the English Language and Liter¬ 
ature and Hebrew in Baldwin University. 

Waters, Jambs C. (D. D.), Columbia, 8. C. Prof, of Hebrew in Allen University. 

Weber, Heinrich J. (Ph, D.), Bloomfield, N. J. Prof, of Hebrew and Church History in the 
German Theological Seminary. 

Whidnbr, R. F. (D. D.), Chicago. Prof, of Greek and Hebrew Exegesis in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Seminary. 

Welton, D. M. (Ph. D., D. D.), Toronto, Ont. Prof, of Old Testament Interpretation (Hebrew and 
Aramaic) in McMaster University. 

Werrbn, J. E. Abington, Mass. Prof, of Hebrew in New Church Theological School at Cambridge 
University. 

White, Nbhbmiah (Ph. D., D. B.), Galesburg, III. Prof, of Biblical Language and Exegesis in 
41 The Ryder Divinity School of Lombard University. 

White, Willbert W. (Ph. D.), Chicago. Prof, of Biblical Exegesis in Moody Institute. 

Whitford, William C. (M. A.), Alfred, N. Y. Prof, of Biblical Languages and Literature in 
Alfred University. 

Willett. Herbert L. (Ph. D.), Chicago. Assistant in Semitic Languages in The University of 
Chicago. 

Williams, W. G. (LL. D.), Delaware, Ohio. Wright Prof, of Greek Language and Literature, and 
Acting Chrisman Prof, of Biblical Literature in the Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Williams, W. H. (B. A.), Madison, Wis. Prof, of Hebrew and Hellenistic Greek in University of 
Wisconsin. 

Willson, D. B., (M. D., D. D.), Allegheny City, Pa. Prof, of Biblical Literature in the Reformed 
'Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 

Wilson, A. M. (Ph. D.), Lincoln, Neb. Adjunot Prof, of Latin andj Instructor in Hebrew in the 
University of Nebraska. 

Wilson, E. S. CM. A., S. T. D.), Faribault, Minn. Prof, of New Testament Exegesis and Hebrew in 
Sea bury Divinity School. 

Wilson, R. D. (M. A., Ph. D., D. D.), Allegheny, City, Pa. Prof, of Hebrew and Old Tostament 
History in Western Theological Seminary. 

Wingebteb, Placidcs (0. S. B., Ph. B.) CollegeviUe, Minn. Prof, of Hebrew, Hermeneutics and 
Exegesis in St. John’s University. 

Witherspoon, T. D.,(D. D., LL. D.), Louisville, Ky. Prof, of Biblical Introduction in Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 

Work, E. W. (M. A.), Wooster, Ohio. Prof, of Biblical Instruction and Apologetics in the Univer¬ 
sity of Wooster. 
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Wynbken, H., Springfield , III. Prof, of Ecclesiastical History and Exegesis in Concordia Seminary. 

Young, Alexander (D. D., LL. D.), Pamaesu s, Pa. Prof, of Hebrew, Biblical Exegesis and Apol¬ 
ogetics in United Presbyterian Theologioal Seminary. 

Young, E. S., Mt. Morris, III. Principal of the Bible Department of Mt. Morris College. 

Young, William J., Ashland , Va. Assistant Prof, of Biblical Literature and Instructor in Elocu¬ 
tion in Randol ph-Macon College. 

Zebbe, A. S. (Ph. D., D. D.), Tiffin, Ohio. Prof, of Hebrew and Old Testament Theology in Heidel¬ 
berg University. 

Zollaes, Ely V. (LL. D.), Hiram , Ohio. President and Prof, of Moral Science and Biblical Litera¬ 
ture in Hiram College. 
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THE INSCRIPTION OF RAMMAN - NIRARI I. 

By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., 

Professor of Semitic Languages at the University of Pennsylvania. 


I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In view of the interest aroused by the duplicate copy of the 
inscription of the King of Assyria, generally known as Ram- 
m&n-nirari I.,* (about 1290 B. C.) it seems desirable to place 
at the disposal of scholars, a complete publication of the monu¬ 
ment in question. Scheil, who was among the first to call 
attention to the duplicate, while it was still in Constantinople, 
contented himself with a transliteration and an indication by 
means of bold type of the variants to the copy found by George 

•(1) JulesOppert “Adad-Nirar, Roi d'Ellasar,” Comptes Rendu* de l'Academic 
de* Inscription* et Belle* Lettres, June, 1899. (2) Pognon. VInscription de Ramman- 

Nerar Ier Roi d'Assyrie , (RAponse fit un article de M. Oppert) 1894; (3) Scheil, “Inscription 
deRamman-Nirari, Ie r ,”in Receuil de Travaux relatif* A laphilol.etd, Varckiol.egypt. et 
asejfriennesy Vol. XV., 1893, pp. 188-140. (4) M. Jastrow, Jr., “The two copies of Ramman- 
n ir&ri's Inscription/' Zeits. f. A**yr. X., pp.35-48; (5) Lyon read a paper “On the reoently 
discovered tablet of Ramman-nirari” before the American Oriental Society in March 
1894, which however, has not yet been published. See also (6) Hilprecht’s Assyriaca. pp. 
78-77, who discusses Oppert's reading of the name of the King, (7) Oppert, Zeits ./. Assyr. IX., 
pp. 310-314; (8) Thureau-Dangin, “La Lecture de lTdeogramme AN-IM,” Journal 
Asiaiique , Sept.-Oct., 1895, pp. 385-393, who pleads for a reading Immeru, and (9) Oppert's 
reply (ibid. pp. 393-396); (10) Meissner Beitrdge sum Alt baby l. Privatrecht. p. 114, note 2. 
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Smith at Kaleh - Shergat,* and now in the British Museum.f 
Oppert furnished a translation together with some notes, includ¬ 
ing a discussion of the first element in the name of the king, 
which he reads A dad. In an article published in the Zeit- 
schrift f(lr Assyriologie (see note, p. 143), I gave a complete list 
of the variants, and examined their character, but the inscrip¬ 
tion itself has not yet been published. The original is (I believe) 
now in New York in the hands of M. Dikran Kelekian, who 
brought it from Constantinople and submitted it to Oppert in 
the spring of 1893, prior to taking it to Chicago, where it was 
on exhibition at the World’s Columbian Exposition, during the 
summer of the same year. An excellent cast of the inscription 
was obtained by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson for the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania.J It is from this cast, which for all 
purposes is as good as the original, that the photographs accom¬ 
panying this article were made by Mr. F. Meynen, of Philadelphia, 
to whom thanks are due for his careful and excellent work. The 
characters in archaic Assyrian style, like the British Museum 
copy, are clear, bold, and beautiful. In my copy I have endeav¬ 
ored to reproduce every line and stroke of the original, and 
where I may have failed, the photographs || will furnish the needed 
control for students of palaeography. The material of the tablet 
is a dark stone. Its measurements are 30.1 cm. (length), 22.2 
(breadth), and 4.2 (thickness). It contains 65 lines as against 
78 of the British Museum duplicate. The owner was unable to 
furnish any information as to the place where the stone was 
found, but in view of George Smith’s statement that he saw 
“many fragments of inscriptions” belonging to Ramm&n- 
nirari I., there is every reason to believe that our duplicate also 
came from Ealeh - Shergat—the site of the ancient city Asur— 
in the days of Ramm&n-Nirari, the capital of Assyria. The 
inscription is dated five days later than the London copy, and in 

• Assyrian Discoveries , p. 242. 

t First translated by George Smith, Assyr. Disc., pp. 243-246; published in IV Rawlinson, 
1st cd., pi. 44 and 45; 2nd ed., pi. 89. Recent translations, (a) Pognon, Inscription de 
Merou-Nerar I., Roi d'Assyrie (Paris, 1884), with commentary and glossary, (b) Peiser in 
Schrader's Keilschriftl . Bibliothek , I., pp. 4-0. 

X I am indebted to the authorities of the University of Pennsylvania Museum and to 
the Curator of the Babylonian Antiquities—Prof. Hilprecht—for the kind loan of the cast 
and for the permission to have it photographed. 

!1 A few strokes on the “ reverse ” at the end of lines 38,41,42, 45,40, 51,57, 58,61 do not 
appear on the photograph. 
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my article above referred to, I have shown that our copy must 
have been produced by dictation to a scribe, from the London 
copy, or from a third copy which served as a basis for both. In 
view of the custom of the Assyrian monarchs, to deposit historical 
records in the four comers of the official residences erected by 
them, I was at first inclined to conclude that besides our two 
texts, two more copies must have been prepared, but the tablet is 
not a foundation record. It is a commemorative inscription, its 
chief purpose being to recall the restoration on the part of 
Ramm&n - nirari of a portion of the old temple to Asur, which 
stood in the city of Asur, the capital of Assyria. The inscrip¬ 
tion was to be set up in some spot where it could be seen, and 
whatever number of copies may have been prepared, whether two 
or more, all must have served the same end—to bear witness to 
the king’s devotion to the great god Asur. They must, therefore, 
have been attached to various parts of the exterior of the structure 
referred to. 
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II. TRANSLITERATION. 

OBVERSE. 

1. H Rammftn-nirari ru-bu-u 1 el-lu si-ma-at 2 ili 
e-tel-lu s ia-ka-an-ki ilftni mu-kin 4 ma-fea-zi 
ni-ir dap-nu-ti um-ma-an Kas-si-i ^u-ti-i 
Lu-lu-me-i Ci Su-ba-ri-i mu-bi-ip kul-la-at na-ki-ri 
5. e-li-ii 5 u ia-ap-li-ii c da-ii matftti 7 -iu-nu 

ii-tu Lu 8 -up-di Ci mftt Ra-pi-fcu a-di E-lu-ba-at 
sa-bi-it ki-ia-at 9 ni-ii mu-ra-pii me-is-ri 
Cl ku-du-ri iarru ia napb&r ma-al-ki 10 Cl ru-be-e 11 
n A-nu u Aiur n Samai il Rammftn Cl ^Iitar a-na ii 12 -pi-iu 
10. u-ie-ik-ni-iu 1 * ia-an-gu-u §i-ru ia Bftl 

abal Pu-di-ilu ia-kin 14 11 Bftl ii-ia-ak-ki u A-iur ,4a 
ka-ii-id mftt Tu-ru-ki-i Cl mftt Ni-gim-ti 
a-di pa-at gim-ri-iu gi-me-ir ma-al-ku iad-i 
Ci bu-ur l5 -ia-ni pa-at £u-ti-i ra-pal-ti gu-un-nu 16 
15. Ab-la-me-i Cl Su-ti-i Ia-u-ri Cl ma-ta-te-iu-nu 
mu-ra-pi-ii 17 me-is-ri u ku-du-ri 
bin-bin ia 11 Bftl-nirari ii-ia-ak-ki 18 11 Aiur ma 
ia um-ma-an Kai-ii-i i-na-ru-ma Ci na-ga-ab za-e-ri-iu 
ba-8U ik-iu-du mu-ra-pii me-i§-ri Cl ku-du-ri 
20. li-ip-li-pi ia u Aiur-uballit iarri dan-ni 

ia ia-an-gu-su i-na ft-kur-ra-tim iu-tu-rat Ci iu-lu-um 19 
iarru-ti-iu a-na ru-^a-ti ki-ma iad-i ku-un-nu 20 
mu-si-pi-ib el-la-at mftt Su-ba-ri-i ra-pal-ti 
mu-ra-pi-ii 21 mi 2U -is-ri Ci ku-du-ri 
25. e-nu-ma §ir-la-la ia bit n A-iur 21b bel-ia 
ia tar-$i bab 2,c ni-ii il ma-ti 
u bab 21c il daiftni 

ia i-na pa-na it-ti pi-li u ti-Ji 22 ip-iu 


e-na-ab-ma ib*bl"is Ci i-nu-ui 
30. ai-ra ia-a-tu u-pi-hi-ir 
dan-na-su ak-iu-ud 

Variants of the London Text .— 1. rubfl (ideogram). 2. mat. 
3. e-ti-el-lu. 4. ki-in. 5. e-lii. 6. iap-lii. 7. KUR-KUR. 
8. apparently ku. 9. iat. 10. mal. 11. rubft (ideogram). 12. SE; 
our text Si. 13. apparently u-ie-ik-ni. 14. ia-ak-ni. 14 a . Aiur 
(Ai-iur). 15. bur. 16. gu-nu. 17. pii. 18. Ideogram. 19. lum. 
20. ku-nu. 21. pii. 21*. me. 21 b . Aiur. 21 c . ba-ab. 22. it-ti 
pili u ti-ti omitted. 
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III. TRANSLATION. 

OBVERSE. 

1. Ramm&n-nirari, illustrious prince, by divine grace, 

the supreme guardian of the gods, who holds cities in firm grasp, 
the subduer of the mighty armies of the Cassites, the Kutites, 
Lulumites and Subarites, the destroyer of all enemies 
5. everywhere trampling down their lands 

from the city of Lubdu and the land of Rapi^u up to [the city of?] 
Elufiat 

the controller of hosts of men, who enlarges boundary 
and territory, at whose feet the 

gods Anu, Asur, §amas, Rammfin and Istar force into submission 
10. all kings and princes, the distinguished priest of BGl, 
the son of Pudll, guardian of B6l, priest of Asur, 
conqueror of the land of the Turukites and the land of Nigimti 
to its extreme limit, all of its kings, the mountain and 
forests, the boundary of the extensive land of the ^utites, the dis¬ 
trict (?) of the 

15. Afilamites and Sutites and Iaurites and their lands 
who thus enlarged boundary and territory, 
the grandson of B6l-nirari, priest of Asur and 
who subdued the armies of the Cassites and whose hand 
conquered all his opponents, who thus enlarged boundary and ter¬ 
ritory; 

20. the great-grandson of Asur-uballit, the mighty king 

whose priesthood in the temples was glorious and whose royal 
control was established unto distant lands, firmly as the mountains, 
who destroyed the forces of the extensive land of the §ubarites, 
who thus enlarged boundary and territory. 

25. It happened that the facade (?) of the temple of Asur, my lord, 

which faced the gate known as “the invocation of the god of the 
land” and 

the gate known as the “god of judges” 

and which in days long past was built of massive hard stone and clay, 


fell into decay, and became misplaced, because of the weakness [of 
its supports]. 

30. That structure, I restored. 

Its strength I secured; 
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REVERSE. 

it-ti pi 23 -1 i tl ip-ri 
sa &1 U-ba-si-e e-pu-us 
a-na as-ri-su u-ti-ir 
36. fi na-ri-ia as-ku-un 

ru-bu-u 25 ar-ku-u 24 e-nu-ma 
as-ru su-u 26 

an-bu-su lu-di-is na-ri-ia tl 27 su-me sat-ra a-na as-ri-su 
lu-ti-ir n A§ur ik-ri-be-su i-si-im-me 38 
40. Sa su-me sa|-ra i-pa-si-Ju-ma sum^-su i-sa-|a-ru 
tl lu na-ri-ia u-Sam 8l -sa-ku a-na sa-ab-lu-u^-ti 
i-ma-nu-u a-na me 8U -lim i-na-du-u i-na e-pi-ri 
u-ka-ta-mu 22 i-na isati i-^a-lu-u a-na mft 
i-na-du-u a-na bit ekliti a-sar la a-ma-ri 
45. u-se-ri-bu-ma i-sa-ka-nu tl lu as-su-um* 3 
ir-ri-ti si-na-ti-na na-ka-ra a-^a-a ia-a-ba 
li-im^-na lisftna na-kir-ta 85 lu ma-am-ma 88 sa-na-a 
u-ma-’a^-ru-ma u-sa-ba-zu tl lu me-im-ma 
i-ba-8a-sa-am 88 -ma e-pu-su ^Asur ilu si-ru 
50. a-si-ib fl-bar-sag-kur-kur-ra 41 A-nu 11 Bftl 
iifi-a tl 11 Istar 40 ilftni rabtlti n I-gi-gu 
sa sa-me-e n A-nun-na-ku sa ir-si-ti i-na napfear-su-nu 
iz-zi-is li-ki-el-mu-su-ma ir-ri-ta 
ma-ru-us-ta ag-gi-is li-ru-ru-uS 41 sum-su zftr-su 
55. el-la-su ti ki-im-ta-su i-na mftti lu-bal-li-^u 

na-as-pu-ub mftti-su ba-la-ab ni-si-su tl ku-du-ri-su 
i-na pi 4la -8u-nu kabti lu-sa-am-ma i 1 Rammftn i-na 
ri-bi-is 42 

li-ir-bi-su a-bu-bu sftru limnu sa-ab-ma-as-tu 
te-su-u a-sam-su-tu su-um 48 -^ bu-bu-tu 

60. a-ru-ur-tu bu-sa-bu ina mftti-su lu-ka-ia-an 

mftt-su a-bu-bi-is lu-us-ba-i a-na tili tl kar-me 
lu-te-ir 41 Rammftn i-na be-ri-ifc li-mu-ti 
mat-su li-ib-ri-ib 

EDGE. 

arab mu-bur 44 ilftni tlm XXV. 4rjkam li-mu 
65. ^Sul-ma-nu £arradu 

Variants of the London Text .—23. pu. 24. London text reads a-na 
ar-kat time before rubti. 26. rubtl (ideogram). 26. London text adds 
u-sal-ba-ru-ma e-na-bu. 27. om. 28. i-se-me. 30. su-um. 
31. sa-am. 31 a . mi. 32. London text places ina epiri ukatamtl 
after ana mft inadfl. 33. as-sum. 34. lim. 35. li-sa-na na-ki- 
ir-ta. 36. ma-ma. 37. a. 37\ mi. 38. om. 39. Ilu MAH; our 
text Ilu NIN-MAH. 40. samft. 41. su. 41 a . pi; our text ideogram 
(KA). 42. London text adds li-mu-ti. 43. un. 44. bu-ur. 45. XX. 
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BEVEBSE. 

by rebuilding it of hard stone and earth masses 
obtained from the city of Ubase. 

On the same spot, I rebuilt [it] 

35. and my inscription I set up. 

Whoever may reign in future days, 
so far as that place is concerned, 

let him put it in repair [in case it decays through age]* and be sure 
to replace my name at its proper place, 
so that Asur may hearken to his prayers. 

40. But whosoever erases my name and replaces it by his own 
or who violently removes my inscription, 
consigns it to destruction, casts it into the stream, 
or covers it up with earth, bums it in the fire, or throws it 
into the water, or within a dark chamber where it cannot be seen, 
45. places it, or if any one for fear of 

the [following] curses engage a bitter enemy, a wicked foe 
or a cruel slanderer or any one whomsoever, 
to seize [the inscription] or should 

he conceive any kind of a plan and carry it out, may Asur the glo¬ 
rious deity 

50. whose seat is in the “mountain house of the lands,” may Anu, Bfil, 
fia and Istar, the great gods, may [each] Igigu 
of heaven, and [each] Anunaku of earth in their united strength look 
upon him 

in anger. May they curse 
him with their strongest curse, 

55. may they annihilate in the land his name, his seed, his power and 
his family; 

the ruination of his land, the destruction of his men and of his ter¬ 
ritory, 

may they decree by their power. May Rammfin completely 
overpower him, may storm, destructive wind, rebellion, 
whirlwind and hurricane, drought, famine 

60. distress and hunger settle in his land, 

swoop down upon his land, like a violent storm, and convert it into a 
mass of mins. 

May Rammfin with a destructive bolt strike his land. 

EDGE. 

Month of “Homage to the gods,” the 25th day, 

65. Archonship of §ulmanu-l£arradu. 

* So the London text. 
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IV. 

ANALYSIS OP THE INSCRIPTION. 

The inscription may be divided into six sections: 1) Name 
and titles, the titles embodying a brief survey of the king’s 
military deeds (11.1-9). 2) Genealogy, including the name of the 
king’s father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, all of whom 
occupied the throne of Assyria before him and who all aided in 
extending its boundaries (11.10-24). 3) Description of the resto¬ 
ration of a portion of the temple of Asur* which had fallen to 
decay, and of the setting up of a commemorative inscription (11. 
25-35). This section forms the kernel, as it were, of the whole 
inscription. It was because of this building operation that the 
stone was prepared, and the several copies of it must have been 
placed in such a position, that they could have been seen. 4) The 
request addressed to the successors of the king to restore the 
structure in the event of its decay (11. 36-39). 5) Warning 

against effacing in any way the memory of the king’s work, and 
severe curses invoked upon anyone, who disobeys in letter or 
spirit, these warnings (11. 40-63). 6) Date (11. 64-65). 

It will be seen from this analysis that the prologue and 
epilogue, as it were, occupy a far larger share than the gist of 
the inscription. With 24 lines of introduction and 24 lines of 
warnings and threats, 15 lines seem to suffice for telling us the 
whole story of the occasion that led to the preparation of the 
inscription. This unequal proportion between what from our 
point of view would be distinguished as incidentals and essentials 
is characteristic, not only of historical inscriptions, but of the 
epistolary literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians as well. 
For the older period, represented by the El- Am am a letters, 
the same remark holds true. What the writer in each case 
wishes to say is comprised within a few lines—the rest is embel¬ 
lishment. The “epistolary” and “commemorative” literature in 
Babylonia and Assyria are thus shown to have a common origin. 
The difference between the two consists essentially (1) in self- 
glorification in the case of the “commemorative” inscriptions— 
whether purely dedicatory or embodying annalistic details—as 

• “ Facade " as suggested below, pp. 169-70. 
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against the glorification of the person addressed in the case of an 
epistle, and (2) the addition of warnings and threats at the close 
of the former, as against the solemn prayer, often with an emphatic 
summing up the purpose of the letter, with which an official 
communication closes. 

V. 

THE NAME OF THE KING. 

The reading of neither of the two elements of which the 
name of the king is composed, is certain. The second part SAB 
+ DA0 (SAB=§Abu, “soldier”; and DA3 = dabAdu, 
“abundant”;) represents the verb narAru, “to help.” In combi¬ 
nation with the name of a deity, it might represent any part of the 
verb, but Pognon (p. 21) has made it probable that as an element 
in a proper name, a substantive formation of the stem is to be 
preferred. Two substantive forms occur written phonetically in 
proper names Na-ra-ra and Ni-ra-ri,* just as we have two 
abstract forms from the same stem, nararfttu and nirarfitu. 
On the whole, the form with i seems to be the more common in 
both instances and the preference may therefore be given to 
Nirari. At the same time, it is well to bear in mind that a 
positive decision is impossible. As for the final vowels in the two 
forms (Nirari and Narara) i in the one case and a in the 
other, no great significance is to be attached to this variation. 
The loss of the final vowels as an indication of case-endings 
belongs to an early period of the Babylonian language, if indeed 
the pronunciation of the final vowels was ever consistently 
carried out. The vowel, if pronounced at all at the end of the 
word, must have been vague in character; and from certain 
indications, one might be led to believe that the scribe was 
influenced by the formation in question, in the choice of final 
vowels—using tin nirari because of the first syllable, and a in 
narara because of the a in the first syllable. In any case, the 
final vowel has no grammatical import. The t is neither an indi¬ 
cation of the genitive, nor the suffix of the first person, and it is 
not at all probable that the a of narara is the sign of the accu- 

8i * ^ 9. ^ 

•The interchange between Jjti and Jjti is very common in Arabic noons. 
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sative.* Adopting the form nirari, and bearing in mind that 
the word was probably heard as nirar, with only the faintest 
suggestion of a vocalic sound at the end, the meaning of the 
second element in the name, would be “a helper.” 

A long controversy has been waged regarding the proper 
pronunciation of the name of the deity, who is represented by 
the ideograph IM as the “storm god,” or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say, as one of the storm gods of the Babylonian- 
Assyrian religion. Oppert has recently made a strong pleaf for 
Adad , as the name by which the god was known. But so far as 
the testimony goes which he has adduced, it only shows that the 
Babylonians represented the Aramaic deity Hadad or Adad by 
the ideogram IM.^; BezokTs syllabary ( PSBA ., XI., p. 173 sq.) 
points in the same direction, as Hilprecht, Assyriaca , p. 78, has 
recognized. The words in the column in which A-da-ad occurs are 
all (1) either descriptions of the god IM, or (2) names by which 
the deity was known in Babylonia, or (3) his equivalents among 
the gods of other nations. Immediately following Adad comes 
Me-er, and there is no reason, a priori, why the preference 
should be given to the former over the latter. The common 
name by which IM was known in Babylonia was not mentioned 
in the list because it was unnecessary. The list was prepared by 
a learned scribe for instruction in “comparative mythology.” 
We may therefore conclude that neither Adad nor Mer was the 
common name of the deity in Babylonia, although he was known 
under these designations, and the ideogram IM was used in 
proper names to represent both Adad and Mer. 

That the deity AN-IM was read Ramm&n in both Bab¬ 
ylonia and Assyria may with every degree of probability be con¬ 
cluded from the evidence recently put together again by Thureau- 
Dangin.|| The etymology that suggests itself for the name, “the 
thunderer” (from a stem DJI) points conclusively to the god IM 

♦In this case, we would have to assume the omission of a verb, and nararu would no 
longer refer to the deity, mentioned in the first element of the name. 

t In his article above referred to and also in the Journal atiatique , Sept.-Oct., 1885, pp. 
398-396, and in the ZeiU.fUr Atayr. IX., pp. 310-314. 

% So already in the El-Amama tablets, and down to the latest period of Babylonian- 
Assyrian history. 

II Journal asiatique, Sept.-Oct., 1805, p. 386. The note s a rim i (III R. 67,46c) also shows 
that IM was regarded as the “god of thunder." 
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as the one meant by 11 Ra-ma-na, 11 Ra-man and 11 Ram- 
ma-nu, all of which forms occur thus phonetically written in 
Assyrian proper names. Of these three spellings, the latter is 
clearly the most correct. The form from DOT) would 

be ra’-ma-nu, and the assimilation of the 5 would lead to the 
reduplication of the m, i.e. f ram-ma-nu. The form Ra-man 
shows again that the final vowel was not pronounced or only 
faintly heard as a short a —hence Ra-ma-na. We are justified 
therefore in writing Ramm&n. But it is also certain that A N -1M 
was known as Im-me-ru, and it is strange that Pognon (p. 22), 
who already refers to the name Na-ra-am 11 Im-me-ru should 
have overlooked this fact. Thureau-Dangin, in the article quoted 
above, now calls attention to this form Im-me-ru as the name of 
the storm god, and which is vouched for in the early Babylonian 
period by its occurrence both in proper names and independently 
in tablets of the Uammurabi period.* Moreover, the form 
Immeru or Immer—both occur—suggests the origin of the 
ideographic designation of the god as IM, which seems clearly 
to be derived from Im-me-ru by the artificial “acrologistic” 
process which accounts for so many of the phonetic values of the 
cuneiform syllabary.There is considerable force therefore in 
Thureau - Dangin’s plea that Immeru is the real name of the 
storm deity, and that Ramman as “the thunderer” merely 
represents an epithet by which he was known. A point in favor 
of this assumption, is that the ideogram in question not only has 
the phonetic value Im, but also mer (and mur). The name 
accordingly was divided into two parts and each employed 
as a phonetic value for the sign. Many of the gods have such 
additional designations to their real names, and are occasionally 
referred to by epithets descriptive of their powers. I am myself 
inclined to believe that Im-me-ru represents the oldest name 
of the storm god, and that he continued to be so called in 
Babylonia even to a late day. But no evidence has as yet been 
brought forward for the use of the name in Assyria. Here, so 

• Meissner. Altbabyl. Privatreeht , No. 35, 22. That the name appears without the 
determinative for deity is of no consequence. See Meissner, p. 92. 

fThat at least SO phonetic values of cuneiform signs are to bo traced back to Babylonian 
words can hardly be denied by even the most violent adherents of the Sumero-Akkadian 
theory. 
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far as actual testimony goes, the storm god was known as Ram¬ 
mAn, and admitting that this was originally only an epithet, still 
it appears to have become a very general designation, and hence 
pending evidence to the contrary, it is preferable to assume that 
in the name of the Assyrian king whose inscription we are con¬ 
sidering, IM is to be read Bammftn. The Old Testament in its 
preservation of “jiEHTra (2 Kgs. 5:18), t. e., House of the god 
RammAn, and of the proper name "jiEPlMD testifies at least to the 
use of RammAn as an actual name of the deity and not merely as 
an epithet. The great geographical list of D^utmose III. also 
vouches for a place known as Ramannay in Syria (Mttller, Asien 
und Enropa , p. 289). Now that we are beginning to see how close 
the contact was from the earliest period of Babylonian-Assyrian 
history between Babylonia and Assyria on the one hand—and 
the entire “Westland” on the other—it is not at all impossible 
that the use of RammAn as a designation of the storm god in 
Assyria was due to “Aramaic” influences. At all events, there 
is certainly some connection between RammAn and “ptH of Aram, 
and with this we must for the present rest content. 

VI. 

THE TITLES OF THE KING. 

In contrast to the inscriptions of the later Assyrian kings, 
RammAn-nirari contents himself with comparatively few titles in 
the proper sense. He is a “prince,” a “guardian of the gods,” 
a “king” (1. 8) and a “priest of BAl.” It so happens that he 
does not call himself “king of Assyria.” That he used this title, 
however, is shown (a) by the two-lined inscription, III R. 6, iii, 
No. ( 7 , and (6) by the synchronous history (col. i, 24). He accords 
the title, also, to his father and grandfather, in the inscription 
published in the Trans. Soc. of Bibl. Archceol ., IV., p. 347; 
and in our inscription, the great-grandfather likewise is called 
“a great king.” Beside the title “king of Assyria,” we may add 
another one, sar kissati, “king of the legions,” to which he 
appears to have given the preference over all others. So in the 
inscription I R. 6, iii, B . 1, probably also ibid. A, on the sword, 
published in the Trans. Soc. of Bibl. Archceol ., and on a brick, pub- 
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lished I R. 6, No. iv, his son Shalmaneser I. calls his father sar 
kissati. It was a more inclusive title and was introduced into 
Assyria in imitation of the custom of Babylonian monarchs, its 
novelty being a factor in lending it popularity. Again, it is to be 
noted that whereas he calls his father and grandfather by the old 
title of the rulers of Assyria, isakku, or priest of the god Ashur, 
he assumes the higher dignity as the sakanaku of all gods— 
the “guardian” as it were of all temples. To emphasize a cer¬ 
tain control that he claims over at least a portion of what once 
belonged to Babylonian rulers, he adds to his offices “ priest of 
BAl.” BAl is a synonym for Babylonia and such a haughty title 
must have been particularly painful to the rulers of the south — 
an encroachment upon their privileges. The use of it, however, 
proves that the “Cassites” whom RammAn-nirari claims to have 
subdued are the “ Cassite ” rulers of Babylonia, and not the people 
of Elam.* RammAn-nirari’s titles in this way, though compara¬ 
tively simple, reflect growing power and increasing haughtiness, 
which reach a climax in the days of Tiglath-pileser I. 

VII. 

BAMMAN-NIBABI’S CONQUESTS. 

Like a refrain, the words “enlarger of territory and boundary ” 
ring through the first two sections of the inscription (11. 1-24). 
This constitutes RammAn-nirari’s boast and he extends the epi¬ 
thet to his three predecessors. Most of the people mentioned 
by him, are known to us from later inscriptions. Grouped 
together in the order in which they are mentioned, we have 
the Cassites, Rutites, Lulumites, Subarites, the cities of Lupdi 
and Elubat, the lands of Rapiku, Turuki and Nigimti, the 
Ablamites, Sutites and Iaurites. At the time that RammAn- 
nirari ascended the throne, the Cassite dynasty still had complete 
control over Babylonia, but their power was on the wane. Ram¬ 
mAn-nirari tells us that his grandfather overcame the Cassites, 
and the “synchronous” history (col. i, 18-23) bears out the 
statement that Bel-nirari succeeded in enlarging his own domin¬ 
ion at the expense of the Cassites. At that time Kurigalzu 

* Winckler admits this as possible ( Oesch ., p. 159). He might have gone fnrthor and 
adopted it as the more probable view. See below under section VII. 
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occupied the throne. This same history tells us that the district of 
Lulumi was ceded by Nazimaruttas to Ramm&n-nirari after an 
engagement in which Assyrians were the conquerors. These 
Lulumi, together with the Ahlami and Kuti, engage the active 
attention of Assyrian kings down to the days of Tiglath-pileser I.* 
After that, the Lulumites disappear but the Ahlamites are found 
in inscriptions of Sennacherib by the side of the Sutites, and “ the 
widely extended land of Kuti” is mentioned as late as Cyrus (V 
R. 35, 31). From the manner in which the Kutites, Ahlamites, 
Sutites and Iaurites are grouped together when Pudirs conquests 
are referred to (1. 15) we may be permitted to conclude that all 
these districts represent the extension of Assyrian power to the 
east and southeast; and Lulumif lies in this same region. The 
precise position, however, of these lands is still a matter of doubt. 
In general, it may be said that the nations here referred to are the 
wild hordes extending to the east of the Tigris from the boundary 
of Elam, northward and northeastward into the Kurdish mountain 
region. The districts of Turuku and Nigimti occur only here. 
They probably lay likewise to the east, perhaps northeast of Assyria. 
Pudirs campaigns appear to have been restricted to this region. 
It is tempting to suppose that the districts subdued by him are 
enumerated in a running list from north to south. Turuku and 
Nigimti would thus represent the northeastern limits of his con¬ 
quests while the Sutites and Iaurites would belong to the south¬ 
east. Sharp limitations were probably never drawn. We are 
dealing with wild hordes who roamed at large over large districts. 
Ahlamites, indeed, are found to both sides of the Euphrates, but 
those lying to the west are distinguished by Tiglath-pileser I. 
(col. v, 47) as “Aramaic” Ahlami. The expression incidentally 
confirms the propriety of placing the Ahlami, when occurring with¬ 
out any specification, to the east, more precisely, northeast of 
Babylonia. On the other hand the conquest of the Subarites 

• Shalmaneser I. refers to them, III R., 3, No. 3; Tiglath-pileser I., Ill R. t 5, No. 2, 
where twenty-five cities are spoken of as having been conquered and destroyed by the king. 

f The identity of Lulumi for -me) with Lulubi (or -bu) suggested by Tiele (Gezch., p. 158, 
note) is extremely plausible. So also Hommel (Gesch., 451). The conclusions drawn by 
Scheil ( Recueil , etc., XVII., p. 38) as to the situation of Lulubu are properly rejected by 
Hilprecht (OBI., I., 2, p. 81, note 4). Accepting the proposed identity of Lulumi or Lulubi 
the reference to this land in the so-called “ Stele of Zohab 11 (Recueil, etc., XIV., p. 103) 
carries us back to the times of Sargon I. Its occurrence with Kassu Sutu Subartu (= Subari) 
in the “Dibbarra” legend (K. 2619, col. iv, 11. 9-14, Beitr . z. Assyr., II., p. 429) as in our text 
is another point in favor of the identification. 
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represents the extension of the Assyrian power to the west and 
southwest. The limits of the conquests on this side are defined 
as extending from Lubdi to Elufiat (see p. 168). This land, too, 
appears to have been controlled at one time by the Cassite kings 
of Babylonia (Synchronous History, col. i, 21) and from the fact 
that it was cut off from their dominion already by the great¬ 
grandfather of our king, it would appear that the attack upon the 
Cassites was begun in an indirect fashion by pruning, as it were, 
the districts lying outside of Babylonia proper. The attack upon 
Babylonia itself does not appear to have been made in the days of 
RammAn-nirari. The further decline of the Cassite power during 
the century following upon RammAn-nirari rendered this step 
possible at the close of the twelfth century, but not before the 
Cassites had been driven from the control of the south by a great 
conqueror known as Nebuchadnezzar I. 

VIII. 

THE GODS OF BAMMAN-NIBABI. 

It is worthy of note, that despite the fact that Asur was the 
chief deity of the land as the patron of the capital city of Asur, 
RammAn-nirari recognizes Anu’s position as the “theoretical” 
head of the pantheon. When confessing his dependence for his 
successful career upon the favor of the gods, he begins with Anu 
and then enumerates the great triad Asur, Samoa and RammAn. 
Later on, in the history of the Assyrian power, Asur assumes such 
vast proportions that he comes to hold a place by himself—usurp¬ 
ing, as it were, the rank of Anu—and the great triad is definitely 
constituted as Sin, Samas and RammAn. Istar lags behind and 
despite her supremacy as the goddess of battle par excellence , 
she does not take rank with the gods of the triad. As an inher¬ 
itance from an earlier age, a triad of gods is formed by Anu, B&l 
and fia, which already in the days of Hammurabi are employed 
as comprehending the three great divisions of the universe, 
heaven, earth and water. It is interesting to observe, what looks 
like an attempt at a compromise between the two triads, made by 
RammAn-nirari. At the beginning of his inscription, he invokes 
Anu as the head of the pantheon, the secondary triad (Asur, 
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Samoa and RammAn) and Istar as the chief female divinity. At 
the close he assigns to Asur a place by himself, then takes up the 
older triad Ann, B&l and fla and once more “ tags on ” the men¬ 
tion of the “great goddess,” NIN MAH. The four deities are 
comprised under the designation “great gods.” Finally, with a 
play upon the “divine” element in his own name, RammAn being 
his particular “helper,” he calls upon the god of storms to mani¬ 
fest his destructive power to an especially intense degree. The 
Igigi and Anu-naki are simply the lower order of gods—the group 
of spirits who are sharply differentiated from “the great gods.” 

IX. 

THE TEMPLE OF A9UB. 

The sacred edifice whose “facade,” according to the interpreta¬ 
tion proposed (see pp. 169-70), RammAn-nirari restores, stood in 
the city of Asur—the old capital of Assyria. Its history may be 
traced back to Samsi-RammAn (about 1700 B. C.) who calls him¬ 
self the builder of the “house of Asur.”* The term “builder,” as 
has been recognized, is distinct from “founder,” and there is every 
reason to believe that the structure is even older than Samsi- 
RammAn. Succeeding rulers—so one whose name is read Iri- 
sumf by Winckler (Geschichte, p. 153)—were engaged in 
embellishing the sacred edifice. RammAn-nirari I. falls into line, 
and his successors manifest an equal zeal in restoring portions that 
were threatened with ruin,—so, e. g., Asur-ris-isi.J Around 
this edifice, the most precious recollections of the Assyrian rulers 
centered, for it was as the “ priests of Asur,” devoted to his ser¬ 
vice in his temple, that they served, as it were the apprenticeship 
which fitted them for their future r6le as conquerors. It was 
from the city in which that temple stood, that they began to 
enlarge their territory, and their deity grew in equal proportion 
to the increasing power of his subjects. The city of Asur became 
the country of Asur. When in the ninth century Asurna$irbal 
definitely removed the capital of the country from Asur to a place 
further north, the god also changed his residence. A new temple 
was erected to him at Kalbu and from this time on, we hear noth¬ 
ing further of the time-honored structure at Asur. 

* I R. 6, No. 1. t IR.6 f No.2. 

t IT! R. 3 f No. 6. II. 8-11. We may confidently restore the name >i Asar in 1. 8. 
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X. 

GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 

Having thus treated of the general aspects presented by the 
inscription, it will be proper to justify the translation and inter¬ 
pretations proposed by a consideration of the words and passages 
that call for comment. 

1. The phrase aim At ili appears to be used by RammAn-nirari, to 
emphasize his worthiness to occupy the throne of Assyria. Literally, it 
signifies “the ornament of the god,” but it is used in a more general way 
as “worthy” of a deity and “befitting” to a deity. See the passages in 
Delitzsch, Hdw., p. 235 b. In accord with this the phrase la sim Ate sig¬ 
nifies “unworthy.” Sennacherib thus speaks of a hated rival as having 
been ana la simAte-su (I R., 41,17) “improperly” put on the throne 
of Babylon. When RammAn-nirari calls himself one, who is regarded 
as a person worthy of being singled out for distinction by a god, it is 
much the same as when a modem ruler ascribes his position to “divine 
grace.” 

2. The spelling sa-ka-an-ki is curious. One should expect sa-ka- 
an-na-ak or sakanaki. Neither Pognon nor Peiser caught the force 
of the expression at the close of this line. Their mistake consisted, in 
combining the words with the beginning of the next line, viz: 

3. nir dapnuti—the reading of which is now rendered certain by the 
duplicate. This phrase, however, is quite independent of mukln ma- 
baze. Oppert’s translation, “qui a 6tabli ses cit6s fortes contre les 
incursions des hordes Cissiennee,etc.,” is no improvement. Nir is a sub¬ 
stantive (from a stem [cf. line 18], cognate to TD from which we 
obtain niru, “yoke”) standing in a construct relation to dapnuti, and 
signifying “subduer.” Dapnuti is the plural of dapnu which is a 
synonym of karradu (II R., 39, 2a). Instead, however, of combining 
dapnuti as an adjective with umman (so Delitzsch, Hdw., 226 b) which 
is hardly legitimate, I take ummAn Eassi, etc., as standing in apposi¬ 
tion to dapnuti. Of course we may translate “the mighty ones of the 
armies,” etc., but this construct relation would necessarily have to be inter¬ 
preted as conveying apposition, like in English “the city of Chicago”= the 
city, Chicago. Separating nir dapnuti in this way from mukln 
mabAze, the latter phrase, I take it, describes the king’s firm hold upon 
the cities of his realm. As Asur is spoken of by Tiglath-pileser I. 
(col. i, 2) as mukln sarruti, “firmly establishing the king’s rule,” so 
RammAn-nirari boasts of his “strong control.” 

6. The correct reading Lupdi (instead of Eupdi) was already sug¬ 
gested by Tiele ( Oesch ., 141). Through the duplicate, this line becomes 
clear. A town of Lu-ub-di, situated in northern Babylonia is men- 
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tioned in the so-called “Synchronous History” (II R., 65, ii, 22). We 
there learn that Tiglath-pileser I., King of Assyria (about 1130 B. C.), 
conquered “Akarsallu up to Lubdi, the AbPamites * and] Suites till 
Rapi^.” From this passage we may conclude that Rapik is to be sought 
considerably to the northwest of Lubdi. Elubat—which can only be 
a proper name, Oppert notwithstanding—is to be sought still further 
north and west. 

14. The word at the close of this line is obscure. The London text 
reads gu-nu just as line 22, the same text, has ku-un against ku-un- 
nu in our version. 'Oppert taking it as a noun from *p3 translates “protec¬ 
tor,” but the passage in the Sargon inscription (cyl. 18) mupalliku gu- 
un-ni- su argues against Oppert's view. From the context in the Sargon 
cylinder some such meaning as “the one who appropriated his [or their] 
district” seems to be called for. See Schell's note ( Recueil , etc., p. 139). 
The passage he quotes from Samsi-Rammftn has nothing to do with 
our view. His reading of the passage, moreover, is erroneous. Meissner- 
Rost (Bauirwchriften Sanheribs, p. 39) suggest “Wohnsitz.” 

22. Oppert's rendering ana rukati “to distant lands” is preferable 
to Peiseris “to distant days.” 

28. For musipih el-la-at, etc., Oppert proposes “who reduced to 
slavery the tribes,” etc. Two passages, however, in Sennacherib’s inscrip¬ 
tions show the improbability of such a rendering. In the inscription of 
Bavian, 1. 37, we read pu-hur-su-nu u-sap-pi-ib-ma u-par-ri-ir 
el-lat-su-un. The parallel passage, Taylor cylinder iv, 42, reads 
ellati-su u-sap-pi-ib-ma u-par-ri-ir pu-bur-su. Hence, ellatu 
= pubur, «. e. f “masses” or “forces” and sapftbu = parfiru, /. e., 
“break to pieces, destroy.” 

25. Lines 25 to 34 contain a number of difficulties. In the first place, 
our text reads, 1. 28, sa i-na pa-na it-ti pi-li h ti-Ji ip-su as 
against ina pa-na ip-su of the London copy. In my article, ZA. f X., 
pp. 14 - 1 5,1 have suggested that the words it-ti pi-li ft $i-i$-ti con¬ 
stitute a varia lectio for it-ti pi-li ft ip-ri (1.32) and which by an 
error in dictation (see my article, pp. 46-48) were inserted at a wrong 
place. In any case, the words are unnecessary in 1.28. Their only purpose 
could be, to emphasize the fact that the sir-la-la was rebuilt of the 
same material of which it was originally constructed—hard stone and 
clay; and, surely, this is nothing remarkable. Nor does one see why the 
scribe should in this case, have used ^itu in one place as against ipru 
in the other. Moreover, in 11. 28, 29 the narrative is concerned with the 
age and decay of the structure in question, and the mention of the material 
rather interrupts the context. The preference is therefore to be given to 
the reading in the London text. The variant \i-\i for ip-ri is, how¬ 
ever, a welcome aid in settling the meaning of 11. 31, 33. Strange as it 
may seem, Rammftn-nirari imports not merely stone but also earthmasses 

• Distinguished as the Aramaean (or western) Adamites (Prism, col. y, 46). 
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from a distant place— Ubase , which belonging to mfit tamdi or “sea 
district” (II R., 53, 3; see also II R., 60, 27) is to be sought beyond the 
Euphrates in the northeast of Assyria and probably in the Lebanon 
mountain range. Filu, originally alabaster,* is used so generally for 
hard, quarried stone that one cannot be certain of its precise application. 
It is probable that a kind of marble rather than soft alabaster is intended 
in our passage. In general, the sense of the entire passage (11. 25-34) is 
now clear. A portion of the old temple of Asur has fallen to decay and 
is restored by the king with material brought from Ubase. The suffix in 
asri-su (1. 34) must refer to sir-la-la (1. 25) and the line “to its place 
I restored” emphasizes, that the king was careful to rebuild the sir-la- 
la at precisely the same place and to restore it to its exact former con¬ 
dition. By reading with Delitzsch ( Hdw ., p. 520 a) u-pi-hi-ir, 1. 30, 
(instead of -\i with Peiser) and taking the word in the sense of “restore” 
for which there is abundant evidence, the interpretation proposed is 
justified. 

The phrase dannasuf ak-sud, which occurs a number of times in 
the historical inscriptions (see Delitzsch, Hdw n 224 a) is generally ren¬ 
dered “its foundation I reached.” The evidence, however, does not 
appear altogether satisfactory for attaching to dannatu the force of 
“foundation.” The word means “strength” and is applied to a fortress 
as a place of strength. In combination with kasfidu, it is used to 
emphasize the secure establishment of the foundation for a building. 
So, e. gr., Tiglath-pileser (col. vii, 76,77) “its ground I cleaned dannasu 
a kind, its foundation on strong mountain stone I laid.” Similarly, 
Sargon (Lay., 33,16). In view of this, it seems preferable to interpret the 
phrase in a more general way as “its strength I secured” (a) by making 
its foundation firm, or (6) as in our text, by a structure of marble and 
clay, carefully chosen. Nis il mftti and II daifini (11.26,27) are the 
names of two gates, as Pognon already recognized. The word nis is well- 
known from the incantation texts and can only mean “invocation.” The 
“god of the land” is probably Asur; the “god of judges” perhaps Samas 
who is the great divine “judge” par excellence . The use of ib~bi-is 
(1. 29 from a stem CH3) is interesting, as pointing to the manner in which 
the edifice “decayed.” The foundation no longer being strong enough, 
it became “dislocated.” The conjunction tl is employed here as the 
Hebrew and Arabic wa to indicate the reason for the dislocation “for it 
had become weak.” 

We may now proceed to a consideration of the difficult term sir-la- 
la. Pognon (p. 36) reads mu s-la-1 a and takes the word as a synonym 
of 8ululu, “roof.” He is followed by Hommel ( Oesch ., p. 502). But 
the structure referred to cannot be a roof. The king would hardly place 
an inscription (1. 35) on the roof of a building; nor could a roof well be 

* Meissner nnd Rost, Bauintchriften Sanherib *, p. 23. 

t dannasu = d anna ten. 
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described as being situated between (or opposite) two gates. Oppert pro¬ 
poses “un tableau en briques vemissGes.” From the context we may 
conclude (1) that the §ir-la-la formed a part of the temple, (2) that it 
was a construction of considerable magnitude, (3) of hard stone and clay, 

(4) that it had to be firmly built to prevent it from being dislocated, 

(5) that it faced two gates and hence (6) that while within the sacred 
enclosure, it belonged to the exterior portion of the temple, suitable (7) 
for placing an inscription. The favorite place for dedicatory inscriptions 
among the Babylonians and Assyrians being at the entrance to a build¬ 
ing or to a portion of it, everything points to the sir-la-la as one of the 
main entrances to the temple. I would therefore propose to see in sir- 
la -1 a the technical term for one of the great facades that, we know, formed 
a prominent feature of the Assyrian temples and palaces. As for the word 
itself, the suggestion may be hazarded that it is a compound of sir and 
la-la. §irru, as is well known, is a term for some part of a door (see 
Delitzsch, Hdw. f 8. r.). From the fact that there was an upper and a lower 
§irru and from the connection in which the term occurs with nukusu 
“socket” and askuppatu “threshold,” it would seem that §irru is 
the portal itself.* The addition of “lala”—“superior, grand”—would 
properly convey to sir-la-la the meaning of “facade,”—a “portal 
structure” as it were. 

37. asru is used here, as elsewhere, much like the Hebrew DipSffl for 
a place, as well as for a structure— particularly a sacred one—erected on 
the place. 

41. The use of the shafel of masftku in the monolith of Ashur- 
nasirbal (I R. 27, 68) in connection with abAtu “destroy” aids us 
in specifying the force of the verb in our passage. It is a “ violent ”f 
removal of the inscription against which the king protests. Oppert’s 
proposition to render ana sahlu^ti “to be repolished” is not accepta¬ 
ble. Such a meaning does not suit the context in a phrase like “ s a b 1 u ^ t i 
biti” (III R. 61,21a). The form usazaku in the “Stele of ZohAb” 
(Recueily etc., XIV., p. 103) for usamsaku is interesting. 

42. The various possible ways of destroying the tablet are grouped in 
pairs: “Whoever erases my name or writes his own—violently removes 
my inscription or consigns it to destruction—casts it into streams or 
covers it with earth—burns it in fire or throws it into water—puts it in 
a dark place [or] deposits it in a spot where it cannot be seen.” Arrang¬ 
ing the phrases in this way, the apparent redundancy is explained, and 
through the parallelism, the precise meaning of words that would other- 

* One can speak of an upper and lower portal, II R., 18, c. 56, 57. There doos not appear 
to be any direct connection between firm and Hebrew "PX- Moissnor-Rost (Bavin- 
•chriften , etc., pp. 45-16) take firm as the “ socket,” but in the “ Sennacherib " passage in 
question “ portal ” suits the context far better. The king places a costly stone as a support 
to the portal of the various gates of his palace. The meaning of the stem “ move hither and 
thither'* (according to Meissner-Rost) applies to a portal rather than a socket. 

tcy. Arabic »amaka “ seise hold of." 
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wise be obscured.* So it is clear that the mention of melu in 1.42 is 
introduced as a proper contrast to epiru whereas in 11. 43, 44 “the 
throwing into the water” is the complement to “burning in fire.” There 
is no justification therefore to seek for so remote an interpretation— 
apart from other objections—for 1. 42, as Oppert proposes, f Again, the 
obscure ideograph AZAG-AN in 1. 44 becomes an evident synonym to 
asar la a-ma-ri. Pognon already suggested the reading bit ekliti, 
and the numerous passages furnished by Belser ( Beitr . zur Assyr., II., p. 
153) in which asar la amfiri and bit ekliti occurs side by side with 
precisely the same verbs sakftnu and the shafel of 6r6bu as in our 
passage, place the proposed reading beyond all reasonable doubt. It is 
true that AZAG has generally the sense of ellu, bright,—the very 
reverse of eklitu, but parallels maybe brought forward from many 
languages to this interchange between “light” and “darkness” in the 
case of the same word. At the beginning of the Talmudic treatise 
“Pesachim,” there is a long discussion as to whether "HK means “evening” 
or “morning”; in Aramaic *)pJ3 is used for “blindness” as well as 
for “sight” and our own English “lurid” is colloquially though incor¬ 
rectly applied to something “bright” as well as to that which is “gloomy.” 
The possibility, however, might also be considered of AZAG-AN being 
employed as a “euphemistic” expression, in order to avoid the unpleasant 
suggestion aroused by the real phrase. In view of the fact, however, 
that the phonetic reading bit ekliti actually occurs, such a supposition 
need hardly detain us. 

46. “These curses” is a reference to 11.60-63. The king, anticipating 
the curses that will be hurled against the one who is guilty of any mis¬ 
chief done to his inscription, declares that instigation to wrong-doing 
will be punished upon the instigator, precisely as though the latter had 
acted directly. The punishment cannot be avoided by a subterfuge. 

Each one of the nouns mentioned in 11.46,47 has an adjective attached 
to it: (1) afifi belongs to nakara, (2) limna to ia-a-ba and (3) 
nakirta lisftna. The latter word is used for the one “possessing” an 
evil tongue, t. e., the calumniator. 

50. On £-har-sag-kur-kur-ra “the mountain house of the lands” 
where the gods dwell, see Jeremias, Bdbyl. Assyr. Vorstellungen , etc., 

pp. 60-62. 

* The points of resemblance between the phrases used by Ramm&n-nirari and those 
which are found at the close of the prism of Tiglath-pileser I. (col. viii, 11.63-76 and 83-88) 
are too striking to be accidental. The phrases in question appear to hare belonged to the 
“ stock-in-trade ” of the scribes who handed them down from one generation to the other. 
The formulae were of course subject to certain variations. Prof. D. H. Mueller’s arrange* 
ment of the “ blessings and curses ” in the Babylonian and Assyrian royal inscriptions ( Die 
Propheten in ihrer urtprUnglicKen Form , pp. 14-10) casts a new light upon the method of 
literary composition employed by the ancient scribes of Mesopotamia. 

t He reads mi si (tic! and translates “rejects”). Dr. Muss-Amolt calls my attention 
to the fact that Flemming already suggested (Ooett. Otl. Anx., 1880, p. 867sg.) to read mi-tim 
“oblivion.” We should expect mail or ma-se as IV B.*, SO, 344 ana la ma-ie-e. 
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51. The singulars Igigu and Anunaku are to be taken with Oppert 
in the distributive sense. Nin-Mab, “great lady,” is evidently intended 
here as a designation for Istar, though elsewhere used for Bau, Sarpani- 
tum, Gula and other goddesses. 

52. Oppert and also Meissner (Altbabyl. Privatrecht , p. 114) have cor¬ 
rectly seen that the word at the end of the line is naphar-su-nu. 

62. Meissner, loc. cit ., gives the preference to the reading libri in 
the London text. He overlooks, however, as does strangely enough also 
Oppert, that not only has the new text very distinctly ina be-ri-ifc, but 
that in the new edition of the London text (IV R., 89) the sign follow¬ 
ing -ri is -ifc, and not -su. The sign li which follows, requires only 
four pairs of the double angle wedge; the fifth pair belongs to the pre¬ 
ceding sign, which is thus proved to be i^. 

64. Regarding the identification of the month muhur ilfini, which 
signifies apparently “offering to the gods,” I should like to suggest that 
the first month of the Babylonian calendar, the month Nisan, is here 
meant* This month is ideographically written as the “month (or festival) 
of the sanctuary.”* Such a designation points, distinctly, to religious 
observances of some kind. At the beginning of this month there was 
celebrated the great festival of Zagmuk, on which occasion Marduk, 
followed by his consort, his son Nabu and other gods, was carried in sol¬ 
emn procession along the main street of Babylon. Jensen, indeed, would 
specify the designation “month of the sanctuary” as a reference to the 
fates of mankind which were determined at the festival by the god, sitting 
in the “chamber” or “sanctuary of fates” (Kosmologie der Babylonier , 
p. 87). Be that as it may, the New Year's festival was marked by 
homages paid to the great gods in general. Sacrifices and offerings 
formed a feature of the Zagmuk festival already in the days of Gudea 
(inscription O, col. iii, 6-iv, 17). It would be appropriate therefore to 
call the month muhur ilftni, “offering” or “homage” to the gods. 

* On the ideographic form see Muaa-Arnolt, “Assyro-Babylonian Months ” (,Journal of 
the Soc. of Bibl. Lit., XI., pp. 76, 77). 
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THE HEBREW TEXT OF ZECHARIAH 1-8, COMPARED 
WITH THE DIFFERENT ANCIENT VERSIONS * 

By Em Asada, Ph.D., 

Professor of Old Testament Literature in the Aoyama Methodist Seminary, 

Tokyo, Japan. 


I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The purpose of this thesis is to compare the Hebrew text of 
the first eight chapters of Zechariah with the ancient versions, 
and to examine the variations presented in the versions. In the 
presentation of the results, I have received suggestions from 
Workman’s The Text of Jeremiah , and from Patterson’s The 
Septuagint Text of Hosea. But I have tried, as far as possible, 
to consider the nature of every variation more carefully than 
Workman did, and to classify the variations more logically than 
Patterson. It is not the purpose to write a commentary on the 
book or notes upon the text, but simply and concisely to pre¬ 
sent the variations in the different versions and classify them 
according to their probable origin. Consequently there is no 
attempt made to explain all technical names and expressions com¬ 
mon in the works of textual criticism. 

The most important of all the versions is the Septuagint, and 
I have examined it more carefully than any other version. The 
LXX. of Zech. 1-8 seems to be the work of one man, per¬ 
haps different from the translator of the remaining chapters of 
the book. The translation is a very careful and excellent presen¬ 
tation of the original. But it is less literal than the LXX. trans¬ 
lation of other portions of the Old Testament, and presents many 
interesting variations. There are cases of suggestive additions, 
of careless omissions, of free paraphrase, and of unintelligible 
translation. The next in importance is the Vulgate, which gives 
a very accurate and faithful translation of Zech. 1-8, and con- 

• A Dissertation presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Literature 
of The University of Chicago, May 1, 1803, in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 
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tains fewer variations than the LXX., the Peshi{,to or the Targum. 
Therefore, it seems that the MSS. used by the Latin translator 
were not much different from the MSS. underlying the present 
Massoretic text. The Targum Jonathan of these chapters, like 
all other Targumim, is full of paraphrases and interpretations. 
But it furnishes many important suggestions, and, in a few cases, 
gives a better reading than that of the Massoretic text. 

The Peshitto of Zech. 1-8 is also useful for textual criticism. 
True it is that the Syriac translation is, in general, free, obscure, 
and inaccurate; but many of its variations are to be accepted in 
preference to the Massoretic text. Besides these four chief ver¬ 
sions the Arabic version has been consulted, which differs but 
little from the LXX., and the valuable translations by literal 
Aquila, cautious Theodotion and clever Symmachus. 

LITERATURE. 

For the constitution of the text the following books and 
editions have been used and consulted: 

Baer and Delitzsch’s edition of the Hebrew text, Tischendorfs sixth 
edition of the Septuagint, and the texts of the other versions as found in 
the London Polyglot , Origen’s Hexapla, and Stier-Theile’s Polyglot 

Some of the works constantly consulted are: 

Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel . 

C. H. H. Wright’s Zechariah and his Prophecies. 

W. H. Lowe’s “ Zechariah ” in Ellicott’s O. T. Commentary for 
English Readers. 

A. Kohler, Die Weissagungen Sacharjas , chap. 9-14, Erlangen, 1861-2. 

Hitzig-Steiner’s Die zwOlf Kleinen Propheten. 

T. W. Chambers’ “Zechariah” in Lange’s Commentary. 

Maurer’s Commentaries in Vetus Testamentum . 

Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of the O. T. 

Keil’s Minor Prophets. 

Briggs’ Messianic Prophecy, etc. 

For the sake of convenience and simplicity, Syriac and Arabic 
words are written in ordinary Hebrew characters. 

VARIATIONS IN GENERAL. 

Variations are numerous, interesting and, in some cases, 
extremely peculiar. There are many cases in which the readings 
differ in respect to the tense of a verb. For instance, the trans- 
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lators give the present tense for the past (1:6 in LXX.), the 
past for the future (8:3, in Vulg.), the future for the past (7:13; 
8:10 in LXX.), the future for the present (1:5 in LXX.), the 
present for “’SDH with participle (8:7 in LXX.), etc. The ver¬ 
sions present also a few changes in regard to the person and 
number of a verbal form; e. g ., plural for singular (2:17 in Tar- 
gum), 3d pers. for 1st pers. (2:15 in Pesh.), 1st pers. sing, for 
3d pers. plur. 8:8 in LXX.), 3d pers. plur. for 1st pers. sing. (2:15 
in LXX.), etc. It may be noted also that a finite verb is given 
for a participle (1:8; 2:7 in LXX.), a participle for a finite verb 
(2:17 in Pesh.), a finite verb for an indefinite (1:14, 17; 8:21 in 
Pesh.) an imperative for an infinitive (3:4 in LXX.), etc. 

Not infrequently the translators change the form or construc¬ 
tion of a noun, violating etymological or syntactical principles or 
disregarding the sense of the passage and its relation to the con¬ 
text. The genitive is translated by the accusative (1:17 in 
LXX.), the nominative by the accusative (7:2 in LXX., Vulg., 
Targ., Pesh.), the accusative by the nominative (7:7 in LXX., 
Vulg., Pesh.), the vocative by the accusative (2:11 in LXX.), 
etc. The plural is given in translation for the singular in the 
Hebrew (4:12; 7:5 in LXX.), the absolute state for the construct 
state (7:9; 8:16 in LXX.), a proper noun for a common noun 
where it was difficult to translate (6 :14 in Vulg., Targ.), a com¬ 
mon noun for a proper noun not familiar to the translator (7:2 
in LXX., Pesh.), and a proper noun for another (5:11 in LXX., 
Targ., Pesh.; 7:2 in LXX.). A proper noun is sometimes mis¬ 
taken for a verbal form (6:10, 14 in LXX.), and in one case an 
untranslatable foreign word is translated, and that of course inex¬ 
actly (5:6 in LXX.). 

The pronoun also suffers from various changes. For instance, 
2d pers. is given for 3d pers. (3:8 in Pesh.), plural for singular 
(5:5 in Targ.), an interrogative pronoun for another (5:5 in 
Targ.), etc. 

In one instance a cardinal number is rendered by an ordinal 
(1:12 in LXX. and Vulg.) In some cases one part of speech 
is given for another, e. g ., a finite verb for a noun (1:3 in 
LXX.), an infinitive for a noun (4:7 in LXX.), a noun for 
a verb (7:3 in LXX.), etc. The form of a sentence is often 
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changed, e . g., the Hebrew declarative is rendered as an interrog¬ 
ative (1:6 in Vulg.; 8:6 in LXX., Vulg., Eng., Pesh. [ ?] ), and 
vice versa the interrogative translated as a declarative (1:12 in 
Vulg.), the interrogative is turned into the imperative (1:6 in 
LXX.), the declarative into the imperative (6:8 in Targ.), etc. 

Besides these, there are a great many more difficult and per¬ 
plexing variations. The addition and omission of letters, words, 
phrases, and sentences is very common; and their causes are 
various. We find also a few inadequate substitutions, and, in 
some cases, unnecessary repetitions. The arrangement of letters 
and words is often changed, and a new construction is given. 
Inaccurate or free translations are occasionally given, and the 
readings in the original text are obscured. 

All these variations may be classified in two groups: (1) Vari¬ 
ations due to the translators , and (2) variations due to the 
manuscripts. In the first division, I include those additions, 
omissions and variations of every other kind, for which the trans¬ 
lators are responsible; and under the second I classify those 
variations which existed in the MSS. used by the translators, those 
which are due to the condition of the MSS., and those which had 
their origin after the work of translation had been done; (8) 
variations of doubtful origin. In respect to some variations, I 
have found it extremely difficult to determine to which class they 
properly belong. It seems to be better to leave such variations 
unclassified than to attempt to theorize concerning their origin 
on the basis of mere conjecture. Therefore, I group them together 
under a third head as doubtful cases. 

I. 

I. VABIATI0N8 DUE PBESUMABLY TO THE TBANSLATOBS. 

1. Variations arising from a different pointing. —For Jlb^ED 
(1:8) LXX. seems to have read nbjIJ32L with D&geSh in the b, 
and renders rwv KarcumW. Pesh. follows this and translates 
■pbbttBT. Keil says that flbStt is the form for “shady place.” 
Ftlrst compares the word with fl30. Bottcher would read flbS'E. 
But Baer’s reading flbSEQ (after Kimchi) seems to be best, and 
is supported by the Vulg. “in prof undo.” — For tYVTb (2:4) 

* Wellhausen, Kleine Propheten , p. 173: “ Die Bedeutung des Wortes ist unbekannt." 
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LXX. reads HlTb and renders x**/* 31 *- This makes the passage 
meaningless.—DSTOI&b (2:13). This reading is supported by 
the LXX., rots SovXtvovtriv avrofc; Pesh. reads . But Baer 

gives the correct reading DiTHajb.—For *3TS (4:13; 6:4) LXX. 
reads “tfTS, but the reading accepted by the Mass. Text, Vulg., 
Targ. and Pesh. is to be preferred.—For *TT3n (7:3) LXX. reads 
irsn and gives to aytcur/xa “the holy place/'—For BB1ZR3 (7:9; 
8:16) LXX. reads tDfittTE.—For TOS "W (8:20) Vulg. reads T? 
“TOR and renders ‘‘usquequo.” 

2. Variations arising from a different grouping or transpo¬ 
sition of words. —Some of the variations in this class are inten¬ 
tional changes made by the translators, and a few are due to the 
corruption of the text. But most of them seem to be due to the 
careless and hasty work of the translators. 

In 1:5 Pesh. connects ff’&GSni with the preceding sentence, 
and destroys the beauty of the Hebrew parallelism.—Pesh. places 
ITOS^l (1:11) immediately after 1XT1, but the Massoretic order 
is to be preferred.—TO (at the beginning of 1:17) is connected 
by LXX. with the preceding verse.—In 2:6, Pesh. transposes the 
words Ram and PD1S, but other versions agree with the Hebrew. 
— Pesh. places "jtDlDiri (3:2) at the beginning of the address, i. e., 
immediately after bs.—For Sfifi CjD5 (6:11) Vulg. reads 

Cpffl 3RT.—In 8:13 Pesh. places 1STH bs at the end of the 
verse, and spoils the rhetorical beauty of the whole passage 
(8:9-13) which, in the Hebrew, ends as well as begins with the 
same words, DDTO H^pTHPl .—In 8:15, Vulg. transposes DblDIT HS 

and rrnrr rra ns. 

3. Variations arising from ignorance , disregard , or an 
unsuccessful presentation of Hebrew idioms , or from a viola¬ 
tion of Hebrew syntax. —While some allowance must be made 
for the difference of idioms and syntax in different languages, 
one cannot overlook those variations which could have been 
avoided, if the translators had been more faithful to the original 
text. 

LXX. attempts to give the force of the cognate accusative 
CjSp . . . qsp (1:2), by rendering <ipyur$rj . * . 6pyty fuyakrjv, 
which is somewhat awkward.—For HIES! (1:3), Pesh. gives the 
actual impv. form T3S, and fails to present the force of the 1 
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consecutive. But the Heb. is more idiomatic and therefore 
preferable.—LXX. renders (1:8) by cum^a, which is less 
vivid than the original.—For PI31B flT (1:12), LXX. gives 

rouro ifiiofirjKOKrrov Itos. Vulg. follows LXX., and translates “sep- 
tuagesimus annus.” But in view of Targ., Pesh., and the Heb., 
we must reject the LXX. reading, which does not suit the context 
so well.—Targ. renders TQ1 (1:17) by VtYI. This is impos¬ 
sible, because the verb is not followed by the preposition b, but 
by 3.—For IMbiTl (3:4), LXX. gives teal ivSwrarty and fails to 
express the peculiar force of the perf. , followed by tMbffi 

(c/. Harper, Hebrew Syntax , §28, 4, a). Targ. and Pesh. pre¬ 
sent the sense of these words fairly well, though they weaken the 
original force. Wellhausen reads ItMbiTl.—For "*33 “'DID nbfct 
(4:14) LXX. gives ouroc cl Svo viol rrjs morrjTos 
iraptonqKaau This rendering would be for nbfcttl VBTT1 "*32 *3TD 
DTE?.—For (5:2), LXX. has Trqxtwvi and Vulg. “cubi- 

torum,” both of which renderings fail to express the force of the 
preposition 2. Targ. and Pesh. omit the preposition altogether. 
— For rYlfcCTT (6:5), LXX. gives iKvopcvovrai napaarrjvai ; 

Vulg. “egrediuntur ut stent”; Pesh. VI ’p" , p"7. But all these 
versions utterly fail to give the original meaning.—For "pBX pIK 
(6:8), LXX. gives the extremely literal translation yrjv fiofifia .— 
lYHE? (6:11), plural in form and singular in sense, is incor¬ 
rectly rendered by LXX. orc^awu?; Vulg. “coronas”; Arab. 
ybfcttK. Targ. gives the compromising translation SI b*bS, but 
Pesh. has the simple sb"*bS. The same word in 6:14 is again 
taken by Vulg. as plural, but by LXX. as singular. See Well¬ 
hausen, 179, on this verse.—In D*WJ HS Klbtl (7:7) LXX., 
Vulg. and Pesh. disregard HR and take as the subject of 

the verb “to be” understood. Wellhausen reads nb« for n«. 
—Vulg. renders Mb (7:12) by “ cor suum,” failing to express 
the collective idea of the pron. suffix in the original.—LXX. 
renders T5 (8:3) by a-oXis IXrjOivrj without the article. 

Wright translates “a city of the truth,” without ascribing the 
absence of the article to the syntax of the construct state. But 
Targ. has attUTlpT KPHp.—HTTpri VI (8:3) is rendered by LXX. 
6pos ayiov without the article. But Targ. and Pesh. give the correct 
translation fcW'lp fcOTD. 
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4. Variations which may be ascribed to carelessness and 
inaccuracy of the translators .—Under this division may be 
included many of the omissions and additions of unessential par¬ 
ticles, conjunctions, adverbs, pronouns, etc. For instance: 

The LXX. Aeyci for D«3 (1:3,4,16; 2:9,10,14; 3:9,10; 5:4; 8:6, 
11, 17) loses sight of the peculiar force of the original word 
The Targ. 1738, and the Syr. 173& are better.—83 (1:4) is 
omitted both by LXX. and by Pesh., but the general tone of such 
an earnest request as expressed in the passage favors its presence. 
For "pl (1:10; 4:6; 6:5), Pesh. gives 835 without the conjunc¬ 
tion before it.—LXX. omits i"in8 (1:12) and fails to present the 
emphatic force in the original.—For “I728b (1:14), Pesh. gives 
15381, which, of course, is wrong. So also in 1:17.— In 2:17, 
Pesh. renders 1153 by TWtVJ.—131 (3:9) is omitted by LXX. 
— H3i11 (4:2) is omitted by Pesh.—In 4:6 *j51 and 1738b 
(twice) are omitted by Pesh.— Pesh. renders *[581 (4:11, 12) 
without the conjunction and destroys the idiomatic Hebrew.— 
0^1731 (4:12), which is the noun-predicate of 108, is connected 
by Pesh. with 11111132, confusing the gender. Symmachus 
also presents this error.—H8T1 (5:7) is omitted by Pesh.—In 
6:3 Vulg. read D"*27381 D^TQ.*—The second 1728b in 7:3 is 
omitted by Pesh.— For TP1 (7:13), LXX. incorrectly gives 
Kal Jfo-Tcu. This error affects the LXX. translation of the following 
verbs.—Vulg. transposes 108 in 8:9.—From *tY2H3 8bl (8:14), 
Pesh. omits 8b and renders npB?18l. (So in London Polyglot, 
but Lee’s edition has 8b).— From DU 130*1 (8:20), Pesh. 
omits 1 and takes DU *'20"' as appositive to D"*725.—In 8:21, 
Pesh. seems to have read 117281 for 1738b. 

5. Obscure rendering and the omission of difficult woi'ds .— 
In many cases, the translators attempt to give the general sense 
of a passage, in which they find some word or words too difficult 
to render literally. This brings forth an obscure and sometimes 
unintelligible translation. It seems to be more common to omit 
difficult words altogether than to give an uncertain translation 
of them. 

Pesh. renders (1:8) simply by 83^8, and hesitates 

• On 6:3 soo especially Lagarde, Nominal-Ubenicht , 29 rm. LXX. +ap6t, Targ. *pQt3* t p» 
of ashy-gray color. Aqnila *apr«p 09, agreeing with Hebrew; Lagarde proposes to read 
tT28ia. “of whitish color/’ 
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to express what kind of trees they are. See also the Syr. of 
1:10, 11. LXX. translates regularly by 6py (cf. 6:1).—In 6:3, 
Pesh. seems to feel the difficulty connected with ff’S'EK, and 
omits the word altogether. Cf. 6:7.—In 6:14, Vulg. renders 
flbl by “et Hem,” and Targ. also takes it as a proper name. 
But Pesh. omits the uncertain word “ft, and substitutes fcClffpbl 
*Q. Cf v. 10.—(7:2) part of a proper name, is ren¬ 
dered by LXX. and Pesh. as a common noun; 6 /WtAcvs, fcttbtt. 
—"WSlDl . . . “TQ12 (8:3) is differently rendered by translators. 
Pesh. does not seem to be sure about the tense of these verbs, 
and avoids the difficulty by rendering both by the participles 
trana and fcOlD.—“VOS fibs bs ns (8:17) is difficult in 
construction. LXX. renders ravra vavra ipxcryaa, Theodotion adds 
5 before ipUnpa. Pesh. follows the LXX. Vulg. and Targ. have 
tried to translate the “VCR, but have failed to give the force of 
riK. On the other hand, LXX. and Pesh. have preserved the 
original construction of b5 and consequently neglected 
the word The meaning of D12H TOTI D12 

*TTT3n D1X1 (8:19) must have been very obscure in the 

mind of the LXX. translator, for he renders vyareta if rerpa* *<u 
vyareia y wepirry, vyareia rj ifiSopy KaX vrpTtia "ff Senary. But Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion understand the correct meaning, and 
translate rather inexactly vyareia rov rerdprov, naX y rev wipirrov , 
Kcu -ff rov c fiSofiov, nal y rov Senarov .— For IT (8:20), Pesh. has 

b^a, but LXX. omits ITDK. To avoid the difficulty, Henderson 
supplies HTP between the two words. 

6. Explanatory additions .—When the translators think the 
original to be too concise, too elliptical, too figurative, too obscure 
or too anthropomorphic, they supply some words or phrases by 
way of explanation. 

After TBOPI tDTO (1:1) Pesh. adds the phrase «PIT3 TO. 
This seems to be quite a common phraseology of the prophets 
(cf. Ezek. 26:1; 31:1; Hag. 1:1, et al.), and it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that the phrase may have existed in the 
original text. Kohler suggests that the word 12HTI means the 
day of the new moon, i. e., the first day of the month. But it is 
doubtful that “ the first day of the month” should mean more than 
“the beginning of the month.” Therefore, the phrase seems to 
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be an explanatory gloss; and even if it was in the original, we 
must be grateful to the editor for omitting it.—Before (1:15) 

Targ. inserts by, but this reading is not supported by other 
versions.—Before jOp (1:17) LXX. adds the extra sentence 
kolL dirt irpos pk 6 ayycAos 6 XaXCiv tv tpot. But this insertion seems 
to be out of place.—Vulgate explains TflT (2:4) by the additional 
phrase, “per singulos viros.”—After ibK (2:8) LXX. supplies 
\ey<av, which is unnecessary.—After (3:3) Pesh. adds 

TPlTP, and makes its favorite phrase.— In 3:4, Pesh. gives iOSbM 
as the subject of pPl.—For (3:5) Targ. and Pesh. seem 

to have read either or DTD. Wellhausen, 

176: bei D“HjQ, vermisst man das adj. “rein.”—Before STITT! 
(4:12 end), LXX. supplies Tas iirapv<rrpC8as .—After *|TD (6:13) 
Targ. adds S“l.—For D^pTHI (6:15) LXX. has #cai ol paKpav <br’ 
a^uiv.—VSIDSI •'fflrcns (7:5) is rendered by Pesh. HTTPS 
S7TSW1 R^wrcn. — In 7:11 Pesh. renders u'lTpTlb by “Wattob , 
which does not suit the context.—For fcOp (7:13) LXX. 

ov rpairov dirt. —For "jVSb (8:2) LXX. seems to have read DblBlTb 
■jVibl , and renders rrjv 'Itpovcrakrjp kcu ttjv Xuov. — Targ. interprets 
DbttYr n« (8:15) by DblDlT ■Qrvb.—For Wf (8:20), LXX. 
reads D^SI D*W.—For TPlTP HR ICpsb (8:21, 22), LXX. gives 

iK^tfnjtrai to irpotrtnrov Kvpiov , and Targ. * D'Tp p pblR 7STUb . 

7. Double translation .— The translator gives, side by side, 
different renderings of single words, when he is not quite sure of 
the original meaning. For example: In 1:8, for D"p11C LXX. 
gives xot pot kcu xoudXot, which would show that the translator 
himself did not know the exact meaning of the word. Cf 6:3. 

8. Variations arising from misunderstanding or misinterpre¬ 
tation of a word or passage. —For ITT p (1:1) LXX. gives vlov 
'A88o>, thus making TPH5T and TW p stand in apposition. The 
translator seems to have taken Zechariah not as grandson of Iddo, 
as in Vulg., but simply as his descendant. So also in 1:7. Lowe, 
however, inclines to take the viov as a corruption of viov .—TPlTP 
H1RS2 occurs forty-four times in the first eight chapters, and 
eight times in the remainder of the book of Zechariah (1:3, three 
times, 4, 6, 12, 14, 16,17; 2:12, 13, 15; 3:7, 9,10; 4:6, 9; 5:4; 
6:12, 15; 7:3, 4, 9, 12 twice, 13; 8:1, 2, 3, 4, 6 twice, 7, 9 twice, 
11, 14 twice, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23; 9:15; 10:3; 11:5; 12:2, 7; 
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14:16, 21 twice). In all but three places, LXX. renders Kvpu * 
TravroKpdriDp, and twice kv/ho? twv hwafinav (1:9; 7:4). The Syriac 
translation corresponds to the LXX. iravroKp&rup. All the 

attempted translations fail to give the original meaning and are 
no better than the mere transliteration <ra/fcuo0 (13:2). Vulg. 
gives “dominus exercituum,” which is perhaps the meaning in 
the original.—LXX. renders YTP (1:5) by ftfaoyrcu, and this is 
followed by Vulg. which gives “ vivent.” But the context requires 
the present tense, which is well expressed in the Hebrew.—Vulg. 
takes the whole of 1:6 as a question, but LXX. changes the inter¬ 
rogative sentence in the verse into an imperative sentence with 
the verb Scgeolc.— For *TF1X (1:6) LXX. gives ivriXXopai without 
any sufficient reason.—For *Q312F1 (1:6) LXX. incorrectly gives 
#ca! &Tr£KptOr)<rav. —ntTST! lTDX (1:12) is rendered by LXX. as vircpci&s 
and by Targ. lb “piTby WVTVfcOtt. But Vulg. and Pesh. agree 
with the Hebrew. — Vulg. translates f!3tt 0*^10 HT (1:12) by 
“Iste iam septuagesimus annus est,” and does not include the 
sentence in the question introduced by 'Vf/2 . — 5T3X3Bn (1:17) 
is incorrectly rendered by Pesh. ■jJFinCS; Targ. 'pbOIV; LXX. 
baxvOrjaovTai; but Vulg. gives the correct translation “ affluent.” — 
Targ. fails to give the original sense of 2:11.—For ffUUFfl 
(3:8) Pesh. has ‘pSTpH "pbi"!, which is not supported by any other 
version. — TOX (3:8) is certainly a difficult word. LXX. ren¬ 
ders 'AvaroXyv; Vulg. “Orientem ” ; and Pesh. KH3T These trans¬ 
lators either take the word as an equivalent of Syr. KTOX, or 
read )TTO ; c/. Zech. 6:12, Isa. 4:2, Jer. 23:5, 33:15. Aquil. 
renders the word by and Symm. by pXacmjpa. The last 

two seem to express the original most satisfactorily.—For MtlSU 
FIHF© (3:9), LXX. gives 6pwrata ftoBpov, probably reading nnfiB; 
Aquil. &ay\v<f>(o dvoiypara avrijs; Targ. “'bs M3K ; Pesh. 

!T3Hn K3K TTQ . None of these readings seem to be better than 
the Hebrew, which is followed by Vulg. and Symm.—For TYIM 
(3:9) LXX. gives \fa\a<f>y<rw, and this is followed by Pesh. — LXX. 
seems to regard “HZTEb (4:7) as an Ajramaic infinitive from the 
root , and renders tov KaropOwmi. But this word is undoubt¬ 
edly a noun, as we find in Targ. and KlnypB Hbs in 

Pesh.; an imperative form of iTf! has probably been omitted 
before TJFJjb.—VPJlffl (4:10) is rendered by Targ. FITI 
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UT *15 and by Pesh. ■pnrOl ■pITOl.—For b^Un p»n (4:10) 
LXX. gives rov XtOav rev navatripivov ; Aquil. Kocairipev ; Symm. 
rov K€x*>puTfi€vov; Theod. dpiSfwv; Vulg. “lapidem stanneum; ,, Targ. 
WnblpWB pM; Pesh. SOffiTlEH KB»3b. None of these trans¬ 
lations can express the exact meaning of the original; for, in 
fact the Hebrew b^lTl is almost untranslatable.—**bSlD (4:12) 
is rendered by LXX. kAo&x, and by Vulg. “spicae.” The former 
is better than the latter.—For VIST! (4:14), LXX. gives rrj^ 
Tnorrjros ; Aquil. ariXirvorrjTos ; Symm. iXaCov; Theod. XapvporrjTo^. 
—LXX. takes flbjffl (5:1) either as a feminine form of b3E or 
as an equivalent of the Aramaic Kb^EJ, and renders Spewavov. In 
this it is followed by the Pesh., but Aquil. and Theod. render 
Si^Otpa; Symm. kc^oXis or dXrjpa. LXX. is certainly mistaken.— 
For DTKBR tPTO (6:3) LXX. gives ttockiXoi tfiapoi; Targ. •pTJHB 
■pfflttp; Symm. and Theod. prefer irtXifvoC to wouclXoi, but Aquil. 
takes the usual meaning of and renders KaprtpoC. In 6:7 

ff’SEfcd is rendered by LXX. and Targ. in the same way. But 
Theod. suggests Irryepoi; Aquil. offers an emendation by giving 
irvf>poi; but Symm. strangely gives owco^y/woi.— “ITH UK DT3S1 
(6:8) is taken by Targ. as an imperative sentence.—'HblTB 
5TJT tW2 1 tTaitt (6:10) is rendered by LXX. irapa rtav 

dpxovT<ov f teal irapa rutv xprjdipMV avrrjs, Kal irapa rutv itreyvtoKorwv axrrrjv. 

The translator was either ignorant that these are proper nouns, 
or regarded them as symbolical names. A similar case may be 
noted in 6:14, where rrrrbi rrsitsbi nbnb is rendered by tchs 

viropivovai teal rots xprjaijwts avrrjs, teal rot? bnyveotcoaiv axrrrjv. (Codex 

A: avTuiv ).—Tin JWP Him (6:13) is variously rendered. LXX. 
translates the word IlH by Aptrrjv; Aquil. imSofon/ra,- another copy 
tvfrpitruav; still another && w; Vulg. “gloriam;” Targ. pi; Pesh. 
renders the whole sentence by WDllD bsp3 im. — LXX., Vulg., 
Targ. and Pesh. take bit tY*2 (7:2) as in the accusative of direc¬ 
tion.—For rvub (7:3) lxx. gives tv ry obey .—Town ■'unarn 
(7:5) is rendered by LXX. lv rols v^fumuc y tv rati i/386ftais. But 
Aquil., Symm., and Theod. translate <v r<f irtpimp «u tv rtf if3B6p<f>. 
The latter is the correct rendering.—For {TTOn yiH (7:14), 
LXX. incorrectly gives yrjv inXiicr/jv. TOSUS! • • • • “TQTD (8:3); 
Vulg. attaches two different tenses to these verbs, and translates 
“reversus sum . . . . et habitabo.” Pesh. avoids the difficulty by 
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rendering both by participles. Wright regards the first verb as 
a present-perfect, and the second as a present. But this does not 
Suit the Context SO well as the LXX. Kal imarpaj/ia .... Kal Kara- 
ffKrp'waui, which Targ. practically follows, by rendering 
•TOM . . . .—Targ. renders TTtQXVQ, (8:5) by Hfinsn in 

order to distinguish the word from at the beginning of 

the verse.—The second half of 8:6 is taken interrogatively by 
LXX., Vulg.,Targ., and uncertain in Pesh. Hitzig, Kohler and 
others object to it.—y’IDTQ (8:7) is rendered by LXX. <rd>£<t>, but 
by Vulg. “salvabo.” The latter seems to be the meaning in the 
original.—DVlbsb . . . . tSfb (8:8) is rendered by Vulg. “in popu- 
lum .... in Deum.” This literal and unintelligible rendering 
shows that the translator did not understand the meaning of the 
passage.—For (8:9) LXX. gives oS ^Ko^opr/rau From 

this, Hitzig concludes that LXX. read tV02!Ta . Hitzig does not 
seem to have read the LXX. translation of the entire verse very 
carefully.—fO (8:10) is understood by Vulg. and Targ. to 
mean “on account of the affliction/’ but Pesh. gives the correct 
translation, WBibK nnp IB.—DlblOT m (8:12) is rendered by 
Targ. Dbtt TP , and by Pesh. JfiAm Him *HT. But the 
Vulg. translation “semen pacis erit” seems to be best.—For 
!"D*Q (8:13) LXX. gives iv cvXoyujL and weakens the sense of the 
original. 

9. Free translation or paraphrase. —This is very common, 
as every biblical student knows, in Targ. and Pesh. The varia¬ 
tions in this class may be divided into two groups. 

(a) Cases in which the original sense is fairly presented. 

For f,Sp_C$8p (1:2), Targ. gives by ITORSn_WWI 

TTWlp.—For (1:8) Targ. has 'TO "3HTWI 

•fob HattTSb—For "bR in'fflpn Rb (1:4), LXX. gives oi wpo*«r X pv 
rov turoKowmu /taw, and Targ. 1tY'2SK Kb . They seem simply 

to have paraphrased the same Hebrew text.—Pesh. paraphrases 
the whole of 1:5 as follows: Db?b REb*l T31 *,13 TOR *,13R S3'« 
•pR.—Plttpal row (1:11) is rendered by Targ. RlblB Ran* 
Rt3*p’3l.—For TVB*’® (2:10) LXX. has <rwd(<i>. The meanings of 
the words are opposite to each other. But this is a clear case cf 
paraphrase, because the scattering of the people from Babylon is 
practically the same as the gathering of them into Jerusalem. One 
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would expect something like (Wellhausen, loc. ci/., 175).— 

LXX. paraphrases ttisbrta (3:4) by irotyprj .—For FHDKI by (4:2), 
LXX. gives iwayo) avrfjs* (It is equivalent to the preceding !Tby, 
Wellhausen, 177).—For “TTTQ (4:6) Targ. has “HITED.'—Targ. 
takes bmn in (4:7) as referred to Rome, and gives a very full 
paraphrase of the whole verse.—For HEPKil (5:6), LXX. gives 
to fierpov, and Vulg. “amphora,” both of which are inferior to 
Symmachus’ transliteration otyt.—For “TTSH (7:3), Vulg. gives 
“vel sanctificare me debeo,” and Targ. ypISBIYO *‘1DB3 W538H.—For 
/T3123 iTJD HT (7:3) LXX. gives rj&vj inava In;. — For 113123 D3bl 
T121Z3 (7:12), Vulg. has “et cor suum posuerunt ut adamantem.” 
—For ff'ISfl bD by (7:14) Targ. gives KTffiSP .—LXX. ren¬ 
ders IKTPl bK (8:13) by Oapacirt, which is less exact than the 
Vulg. “nolite timere.” Cf. 8:15.—For lUEPTl T£K ffniTl flb» 
(8:16) Pesh. gives the free translation VO? S^35DB ybfi. 

( b ) Cases in which the original sense is missed. 

Targ. paraphrases the second half of 1:5 as follows: DK1 
"pTp fctfabyb Kb K^M “ITTH. But this does not agree with the 
context.—For 1031 Tfl "‘in (2:10), Targ. gives the paraphrase, 

. . . «rwo laarw ynb nasi jcmab iba*. This is so dif. 

ferent from the Hebrew that I am inclined to regard it as a 
Targumic paraphrase of a different reading. At any rate, the 
reading is not in harmony with the remainder of the paragraph. 
In vv. 11-13, 14-16, 17, the commands are first given in the 
imperative form, and then followed by the reasons or grounds 
thereof, introduced by *3. Why should not v. 10 also have the 
same formula, seeing that its second half is a causal clause intro¬ 
duced by "3 ? It is true that ibiK introduces an imperative 
sentence, but it is not- part of the divine message, which begins 
with 11D3M1K.—For " l T HK CpM (2:13) Targ. gives IT DTTfl 
■’pitma pirra.—For mm D^aa rob mn(3:3) Targ. has yn 
wwob yra» »bn yua ynb yaoj“i yn mb.—For wn na 

(4:14) Targ. gives “*33.—Targ. seems to disregard the 

suffix in U3T9 (5:6) and paraphrases ffTp "jbs ]13K.—The Tar¬ 
gumic paraphrase of v. 7 is extremely free.—For TlYI UK IFPSH 
(6:8), Targ. gives lYtH IT 1T35 "jlflb TQK. Wellhausen, 179: 
one would expect the imperfect VTV .—For TV3S? VHfilTJI 
(6:12) Targ. gives the strange paraphrase, “□"1JT1 "'bsm Tfiy. 
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—For BTUBfi D^XT D'bBxn DTtt Kbn (7:6) Targ. has SOtt'xb «bn 
■pTO ytTX 1*Ob. This rendering is inferior to the elliptical 
construction in the original, and is favored by no other versions. 
— U*OP S15D ITS IHSyWa TD S K1 (8:4) is incorrectly rendered 
by Targ. WOT “'3053 mb? *,133' X'SptT TITOV “Q3T.—Targ. 
wrongly renders part of 8:6 by 1X09*1 fcOXTD TJS TblTT Tp'D “TO 

■pnp" '53*rp pH i^ttn srwa pn. 

10. Interpretation rather than translation. —For nb2533. 
(1:8) Targ. gives blOO, comparing “the shady valley” with 
Babylon.—D'BTB (1:13) is rendered by Targ. ‘pptV—Targ. 
renders TO (1:17) by *53? 'Tip.—For BTSTp (2:1) Targ. gives 
■pob'53, which seems to be an interpretation, though the translator 
may have read rYPOb53.—For “ND*T bo (2:17) Targ. gives b0 
KVTOT, which cannot be accepted.—Targ. interprets FI532 (3:8) 
by XTHD53.—For nB'XH HXT (5:6) Targ. has TiTfTT X53? **bx 

srpun xnb '0520 yam yaos.—For *cnm n* (5:ii), lxx. 

gives yg BafivXmvot ; Targ. brQ W'153 ; and Pesh. b'OOl XTIX.— 
In the place of mtJWT (6:14) Targ. has Xnmion.—For TboOO 
(7:1), Pesh. gives y30 T?TT, which is no better than a mere 
transliteration as given in LXX., Vulg. and Arabic.—For DTXTT 
"3X '3IT53S (7:5) Targ. has *53ip ySPtYO ytTK TOtT DTSfl.— Pesh. 
interprets TOT 13 (7:10) by tflb X3Bn53lbl X30053bl .—For 
T335D T531D DObT (7:12), LXX. gives k<u tt/v Kap&av a\rr<M)v $ra£av aircL&rj. 
—DTST1 (7:12) is rendered by Pesh. KiTplB. —For Kip TDK5 
(7:13), Targ. gives XTO3 ynb TX“U3tTK*l X533.—DTQT25 (8:22) 
is rendered by LXX. xaAAa, and by Targ. "pSTOI. 

11. The translators change the text , so as to avoid difficulties, 
or to suit their own interpretation. 

For Klbn (1:6), LXX. seems to have read TDK, or omitted 
the word altogether.—For T3TD1 (2:15), Pesh. evidently read 
■pTDl. But LXX. has *<u KaTaroi^wo-owiv, which does not suit the 
context very well.—OH (2:17) is taken by Targ. as plural.— 
LXX. omits T3K1 (3:5), taking the last part of the preceding 
verse, as well as the first sentence of this verse, as Jahveh’s 
address to the angel attendants. But this omission is quite 
inconsistent with the LXX. translation of the preceding verse. 
Wellhausen, 176, adopts reading of the LXX. (TffID).—For iTBPl 
(3:8), Pesh. evidently read DHK.— For TOKH . . . (3:10) 
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Targ. read 13WH . . . 13B3, but this rendering weakens the figure 
in the original, which is a characteristic feature of Messianic 
speech (cf, Mic. 4:4).—For TUI (4:12) LXX. has iv rw x € P <r — 
In 5:5, Targ. read "T3 for »TO, and PlbSM for fiSTM.—Pesh. 
omits rtST b5TI WK rom (6:12), supposing, probably, that the 
copyist added here by mistake the first part of the following 
verse. But LXX. seems to regard HIST bSTl WS itD* iOiTl in 
6:13 as an unnecessary repetition of the last sentence of the 
preceding verse, and omits it altogether. I think the LXX. 
reading is more plausible than the Syriac.—For D3f)1 (7:2) 
Pesh. has —For lTfcGSn (7:3), Targ. gives JfHDD.-—For 
traffln bit (7:10), Vulg. has “non cogitet in corde suo,” 
but the Heb. is more idiomatic and is supported by LXX., Targ., 
Pesh., and partly the Arabic.—For iOp TDiG (7:13), Pesh. gives 
"p3it iHTpT b?. This reading is very smooth and seems to be 
correct.—(8: 5) is rendered by Targ. ‘pTOWO (cf. 2 Sam. 
6:5). For fTPQJTQ (8:5), some Greek manuscripts of LXX. 
are based on the reading DSTPQTD.— For *3M1 (8:8) LXX. 
reads T351D1.— LXX. renders iTTil Oyn (8:12) by rov Xaov fiov 
tovtov, which is not correct, containing an addition. — In 8:15, 
LXX. adds *al before TflSBT, because the translator read TQlDfi 
for taw.— For Dlbffl MOWl (8:16), Pesh. gives «oVW1 WTl. 

II. 

VARIATIONS DUE PRESUMABLY TO THE MSS. 

1. Errors made by the copyists of the versions .—In this 
class I include those errors which are due not to the original 
Hebrew text, or to the translators, but to the copyists of the text 
of a translation. 

(a) Addition: For 13IT1 (7:11), Vulg. has “et averterunt,” 
which seems to be, as Wright suggests, a mistake of the copyists 
for “et verterunt.” 

(b) Omission: For TDElEil ittM (8:7), some Codd. of the 
LXX. have simply 8vo>u ov f but others add j)\tov .— In 8:13, LXX. 
has 6 o Ikos ’IovSa kcu o Ikos ’Icrpa^A. The omission of the article 
before the second oTkos is to be taken as a copyist's error. 

(c) Repetition: For iTilm (7:12), LXX. has tov vo/wv fiov. 
The ftov seems to be a repetition by mistake of the latter part of 
the preceding word, vofwv. 
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( d) Alteration: For WBtl Klbn (1:6), LXX. gives of xareAa- 
fiotrav. But it seems to be a corruption of ov KarcXafioaov. 

2. Errors due to the condition of the texts used by the 
translators .—That the texts used by the translators were in 
quite bad condition is evident from the existence of those pecu¬ 
liar variations which could not have arisen, if the writing had 
been clear, full, and exact. Some of the causes of these 
variations are: 

(а) Omission of the final D. “According to Lagarde, the 

three letters ft, 52, ft, when occurring at the end of a word, were 
not written in the MSS. used by LXX., but represented by the 
mark of abbreviation (*) which already appears on Hebrew 
coins.” (Driver’s The Books of Samuel, Introd., p. lxix). In my 
examination of Zech. 1-8, I have found at least one variation 
due to the omission of the final D.—For yKSQ ***& (1:17) LXX. 
and Pesh. read and Targ. . It is possible 

that the 52 of S1t352 originally belonged to "H?, but it is more 
probable that the final D was omitted, as usual, in the original 
MSS.; and LXX. and Pesh. seem to present the correct reading. 

(б) Confusion of consonants. Considering the condition of 
the ancient MSS. used by the translators, and also their method 
of translation, it is not at all improbable that some consonants 
were confounded with others. In some cases the confusion 
seems to have arisen from a similarity in form, and in others, 
from a similarity in sound. 

For TTftftb (2:4) LXX. reads TTftftb and renders TOV o£vy(U. 
Schleusner thought that the LXX. translation has simply given 
the sense of the passage. But Vulg., Targ., and Pesh., though 
they do not give exact equivalents of the word, seem to have 
intended to translate TTftftb, which is certainly the correct 
reading.—The confusion of ft with ft is quite common. In 2:6, 
LXX. fails to give the suffix of ftTttt. In 3:9, ftftftS is rendered 
by LXX. without the suffix. In 4:2, LXX. and Pesh. again 
omit the suffix from ftb3. In 4:11, LXX. and Targ. do not 
give the suffix of ftblX525D. Again in 5:2, LXX. omits the 
suffix from ftSFPfi . . . R5TX. There is one case in which ft is 
taken for ft, viz: in 4:3, LXX. reads ftbjft for ftbjft. Wellhausen, 
177: “for ftbjft *p2T2 read ft3ft2"*52, the suffix referring to 
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PPtfilS"]; c/. 11; ilbjul is a false paraphrase.”—For tVlH© (2:8), 
LXX. reads tVP*®, and renders ; Symmachus dTaxioro*; 

Theodotion cfc irAaros. But Vulg., Targ., and Pesh. agree with 
the Hebrew. Also see Wellhausen, Kleine Propheten, 175.—For 
nirm (2:10), LXX. reads rnrm VantXQ. Several MSS. 

and Vulg. readJQ^fcQ. This reading seems to be better than 
the Hebrew, because Mtll simply means “the four direc¬ 

tions,” and not the actual “winds.” Wright, however, does not 
believe to have been the reading of Vulg. or Pesh., and 

holds that the latter, at least, has probably read JD^Kb. The 
reading of an original MS. 5 for 52 (both being very much alike; 
see Riehm-Baethgen, Handwdrterbuch , article “Schrift”) is very 
common. Mention may be made here of Hos. 9:7; Amos 5:8, 
17; Mic. 1:2; Zech. 2:10; 6:14. This explains satisfactorily 
the LXX. translation c£ ( = 53 ) for Heb. 5. Wellhausen, loc. cit . 
175, says: “One would expect something like —For CH 

(2:17), LXX. has tiXapdaOw ; Pesh. b)T731, and Targ. ISO. These 
translators seem to have read DM.— For the second D j) (3:7), 
LXX. reads DM.— For Hp3 (5:3), Targ. gives *pb, which has 
perhaps, as Wright suggests, arisen from the confusion of Mp3 
with PD3.—For UY9 (5:6), LXX. reads D315 and renders ij d&#cta 
axrrwv. Wellhausen, 178, follows LXX. and in addition omits as a 
gloss n«rrn ns n «n DM Tasm. Pesh. seems to follow LXX., 
and gives fcOID. Symmachus , suggestion wpo 9 tovto liro/JAciroim 
is certainly based upon the Heb. D3"*y, but it is not an exact 
translation.— LXX. renders PPm 3 (8:10) by *<rrcu, probably 
reading !T!T. Lowe thinks, however, that the LXX. translator 
read !T»13 as an Aramaic future. At any rate, the verb should 
be taken as a past, as in Vulg., Pesh., and in some MSS. of 
the LXX. 

(c) Corruption of the Text. Though the confusion of conso¬ 
nants is, in a sense, due to the corruption of the text, yet, under 
this special heading, I include those strange and remarkable 
variations which compel me to ascribe them to the fact that the 
original text was very badly corrupted and obscure. 

For (1:6), Pesh. gives ‘POHnK. Perhaps the text was 

corrupt, but it is possible that the translator read 352" , irn.—For 
D^Mrn (1:15), Vulg. has “opulentas;” Targ. Mb’® *p52H; Pesh, 
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"pSjfWffl; the English Version (both A. and R.) follows the 
Targ. But LXX. gives the correct rendering, ra (rwemnO^vay 
which seems to be for D"WD3H, as Schleusner well suggested.* 
— For SS"’ (2:7, after *Q), LXX. seems to have read and 
renders e«m/Kci. But the Heb. is to be preferred, because it suits 
the context better.f—LXX. renders the second half of 2:12 by 

Start 6 airrofuvos vpJov <Js 6 airrofuvo $ rrj^s Koprp tov o(f>$a\fwv avrov, as 

if the text had read 5335. fH3H. This is followed by 

Targ. But Vulg. and Pesh. give faithful translations of the 
more vivid original Hebrew.— For 1lb31 (2:15), LXX. incor¬ 
rectly reads 1031, and renders Kara^iovrai .—For TjWSU (2:17), 
LXX. gives Ik kc^cXwk, and Pesh. H52l“fl3. It is probable that 
the former read *{35X3 (E), and the latter Hb#ff£.—For ItPttP 
(3:5), LXX. has ImOm. —(3:7), a very difficult word, is 
rendered by LXX. Ivaor/x^o/Acvovs, by Vulg. “ ambulantes,” and 
by Pesh. y*5b»"T!3. Hitzig’s objection to Gesenius’ interpretation 
of the word does not prove that the form is an Aramaic hiph. 
participle from Wellhausen, 176: D^SbfTQ muss die Bedeu- 

tung “Zutritt” haben; cf. Jer. 30:21.— For fTOiOn pRTl (4:7), 
LXX. probably reads !"TO1T , as Schleusner supposed, and 
renders tov \10ov Trjs KXrjpovopuas. Vulg. translates “ lapidem pri- 
marium,” and Pesh. also has Smc**) RSfcO. SllMOn is rendered 
by Aquila tov irpwrcvovra, by Symmachus tok a#c/>ov, and by Theodo- 
tion rov irpwTov. Targ. gives the interpretation, TttiH PFlTWa IV 
yanpb'a maw. Weighing all these translations, we must reject 
the LXX. reading and adopt the Heb. as the original, though 
it is very difficult.— fib "jH "jtt tllHlDtl (4:7) is also very difficult. 
LXX. seems to have derived the word H1K1DH from HUD, and 
renders iaorrjra \dpLTos \apira avrys. This is followed by Aquila’s 
#iowa xapiros, and the Vulg. “exaequabit gratiam gratiae eius.” 
Symmachus gives irpos \dpiv a vtt)s; Theodotion offers #carairavcrt?, 
KaTawawis avry ; Pesh. has iWfiVTl ittIVIlffl. These translations 
sufficiently testify to the helpless corruption of the Hebrew text. 
Wellhausen: “Der Sinn der letzten Worte des Verses lftsst sich 
nur muthmassen. ,, — LXX. renders DtDBllW (4:10) by ol cVt- 
jSAcVovrcs, and this is followed by the Syriac 'pTT. But better is 
the Vulg. “discurrunt,” which is adopted in the English Version. 

*"See, however, Wellhausen, loc. cit. 174, and Isa. 37:29. 

t Wellhausen, loc. cit. 174, suggests *702 (cf. 3:5). 
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—For BPPbSB (4:12), LXX. seems to have read D^bj/J.—For 
PJ1TO (5:3), LXX. reads either tYfflb or HITO, and renders co>s 
Oava tov. This, however, may be due to the omission of the final 
H in the original MSS. Tischendorf’s text omits the second 
PfiTO. Vulg. has “sicut ibi scriptum est” for the first PTlTO PlTt3, 
and “ex hoc similiter” for the second. Wellhausen: probably 
read PIED PTTE (= jjue) “since how long.*’—For 1KD5 b? 
(6:13), LXX. gives (*al fora* Uptvs) iic 8e£tu>v avrov. Wellhausen, 
179, proposes to read ■flTff'B.— For TOSitPI (7:3), LXX. seems 
to have read TO tC, as Wright suggests, and fenders tunXijXvOcv 
w8c .— For ‘'iTJttT "’nniD (8:15), LXX. gives iraparirayfiai KaX Stave- 
vwjfiai. Wright’s suggestion that the translator read TQIDH is 
plausible.—Dypyittl (8:16) is supported by all versions but 
Targ., which seems to have read , and renders 'pSTOpIl. 

—For D"TO (8:20), Vulg. reads and renders 

“et habitent in civitatibus.” 

3. Recensional variations. — These are the variations which 
can be best explained by supposing the translators to have used 
MSS. more or less different from the MSS. on which our Masso- 
retic text is based. Some of the variations in this class are to be 
preferred to the Massoretic text, while others should be rejected. 
We note the following: 

(a) Errors made by the copyists of the He*brew text. These 
are the deviations from the correct Hebrew text, which are solely 
due to the copyists of the Hebrew text, and which were adopted 
by the translators, (a) Addition: For VPIH bit (1:4) LXX. 
reads VTOt bKI. — For POPP (1:13, 16; 8:17) LXX. reads PHPP 
fVliOS, Pesh. following LXX. in 1:16 and 8:17. — For TTS 
(1:16) LXX. reads . — After (1:6) LXX. adds irpos 
avrov, and is followed by Pesh. But other similar passages favor 
the Hebrew reading. (/?) Omission: From DPl"TO?b (2:13) 
Pesh. omits b. — In 4:2, the K e thlbh TJiTI must be a copyist’s 
error (Wellhausen, 141). The tyre suits the context better, 
and is found in many MSS., LXX., Itala, Vulg., Targ. and Pesh. 
— From T\it p5T1 (6:8) LXX. omits Tttt, and in this is followed 
by Pesh. — For 1iQ (6:10) LXX., Pesh. and Targ. (in London 
Polyglot) read iQ . — From 6:12, LXX. and Pesh. omit Pttitb in 
both cases.—MiG2 (7:4) is omitted in some Codd., Targ. and 
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Pesh. — (y) Repetition : For TOMl TOM (4:2) LXX. and 
Vulg. read simply TOM. We are either to take these words 
distributively, or perhaps better to regard the second as a mere 
repetition by mistake of the first (so Hitzig, Ewald, Henderson). 
Kohler and Wright conjecture that there are two sets of seven 
pipes each. Briggs favors this view. But this interpretation 
does not seem to be more natural than to regard the second TOM 
as a copyist’s error. (Wellhausen, 176-7). — (S) Explanatory 
or marginal glosses, which crept into the text: For BTIlb (1:1) 
Vulg. reads ISTmb, as in Hag. 1:1 and 15.—After TV1S 
(1:6) LXX. adds iv irvcuparC fwv. This may have been copied 
from 7:12. — After HTH flX (2:4) LXX. adds #cat rov 'lerpayX xar- 
ea£av .—After DUItt DTMbl (8:19) LXX. gives Kal eveftpayflipreotfe. 
— («) Changes made by the copyists to avoid difficulties or ambi¬ 
guities: For (1:6) some Codd. and Theodotion have vpXv .— 
For Dxnnn (1:8) LXX. seems to have read and 

renders &vX fiiaov rw v Svo opcW; and in this is followed by the Arabic. 
Hitzig thinks that the LXX. translator may have read D^YlfTfi.— 
For 1PI (2:11) LXX. has cfe 2ni>v, which does not suit the 
context. Lowe, however, compares this with a similar mistake in 
Ezek. 21:15. — For (3:4) LXX. has avrov . Wellhausen, 176, 

proposes to read TlR . — For mTHw (4:2) LXX. reads 5.— 
For TOT 1 (4:9) some Codd., Vulg., Targ. and Pesh. read 
DTOT1 (plur.; so Wellhausen, 177).— For HNTl (5:7) LXX. has 
ISov , and Vulg. “ecce”; Wellhausen, 178, adopts TOT from LXX. 
text, or simply 1. — For DM5 (8:23) LXX. reads “|TO in both 
cases. Some copies have ptra <rov for the first, and pera vpStv for 
the second, and Pesh. is like this. But Vulg. and Targ. support 
the Hebrew. — (£) Changes which cannot be easily accounted 
for: For “TT (2:16) Targ. gives *m and Pesh. 6Gtt£3l.— 
For tttbb Vwpl (6:7) LXX. gives teal brifiXnrov rov iropcvarOai, and 
other copies teal c^tovv, teal brifiXvtrov rov iropevtaOaL. It is possible that 
the translator read TpTl. — For DlblCH 5T (8:12) LXX. seems 
to have had a different text, and gives tj u dprjvqv. Wellhausen, 
181, reads: DlbWI y“iTK '5—For nHK b» WIS ■QTBV’ *fibm (8:21) 
LXX. gives the strange translation teal ervviXcverovrai Karoucovrrcs 
itcvt c flroAcis ds iroXiv puav. But other copies have ftaroucowre? puav 
ds puav. 
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(6) The original readings preserved in the ancient MSS. used 
by the translators. All the recensional variations are not cor¬ 
ruptions and incorrect readings, but some of them are to be pre¬ 
ferred to the Massoretic text, and seem to be the original readings. 
We mention the following: 

In 1:8, Pesh. correctly omits nSHI. — Before (1:8) 

LXX. and Pesh. have the conjunction 1 .—For "jKbHPI ■'bx 
'3 “QTl (1:9) Pesh. gives *b "lOKl *3 bbotfl MMba S051. This is 
perhaps to be preferred, in view of the similar formulae in this para- 
graph (1:10, 11, 12, 13).— For (1:11) LXX. reads bD3 
*p»n.— In 1:13, LXX. adds “1 before DTOro EPian.— In 2:2 
LXX. and Pesh. read 'JIS nbx 5T0.—In 2:4, LXX. omits “R3fctb 
and gives irpos /*«' instead. This reading agrees with the form of the 
similar passages in 1:9; 2:2, 6, 8, etc., and is probably correct. — 
For ffiTb (2:4) Targ. seems to have read HYUb and renders “Qnab. 
This suits the context remarkably well, and even adds a rhetorical 
force, and therefore I am inclined to take it as the original read¬ 
ing.— From 3C33 (2:10) LXX., Vulg., and Pesh. omit the 
conjunction 1.—For "'b (2:15) LXX. and Pesh.read lb . — In 3:1, 
LXX. and Vulg. read TTBT ‘IfcTPl.—For ni»T IBiCl (3:2) Pesh. 
read iTlST (c/. Wellhausen, loc. cit ., 175). —For 

(3:4) LXX. reads "pIS. Wellhausen considers Vbtf lEiCl 
"j3tP .... as a parenthetical insertion.—For D5"*b8 (4:9) LXX. 
reads “pbK. This suits the context well, and seems to be the 
correct reading, though all the other ancient versions favor the 
Hebrew. — For bfct IYQ (7:2) LXX. Targ., Pesh. and Baer 
read bfcttVS as one word.— Before *"0 (7:10) LXX., Vulg. and 
Targ. add the conjunction 1.—Before ‘"ttfctb (8:1) many Codd. 
and Pesh. read *bn. In spite of the objection of the Massorah 
this seems to be the correct reading in view of 4:8; 6:9; 7:4, 8. 

III. 

VARIATIONS OF DOUBTFUL ORIGIN. 

While there are not a few doubtful cases among the variations 
which have thus far been discussed, it is even more true of the varia¬ 
tions under this special heading, .variations which are extremely 
difficult to explain. Their origin may be accounted for as: 
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1. Recensional, or a change made by the translator . For 
instance: 

In 2:4, D1351 lYfllp Hit is rendered by LXX. ra rccnropa Ktpara. 
The Hebrew is to be preferred.—For 031 (7:2), part of a proper 
name, LXX. has ’A pfitcrtcrtp. 

2. Recensional , or due to the carelessness on the part of the 
translator . Note the following examples: 

For FT15T (2:4) LXX. reads 5H5T.— For f\l (2:14) 
Targ. reads 'JTS tY'l, and renders ‘J'TST WND35. The translator, 
however, may have been misled by the usual scriptio defectiva in 
the original MSS. 

8. Recensional , or misinterpretation of the translator . Thus: 

For 1081 (3:5) Vulg. and Pesh. read 1081, and, as the 
result, the former gives the duplicate statement that Joshua was 
clothed with new garments, and both present an unpleasantly 
abrupt change from the direct imperative 1TD51 to the indirect 
jussive Tff'UT. It is best to follow the Heb. and Targ., and read 
1081, because it suits the context best and also strengthens the 
contrast between Of 32 and 0*131.— For 13351 (7:7) LXX. gives 
^ 6p€ivrj ; Pesh. seems to follow LXX. and renders 8110. 

4. Due to the corruption of the text , or an intentional change 
made by the translator . So we have: 

In 1:6, LXX. has an additional word Si which is proba¬ 
bly for Ifip, as has been suggested; and this reading may have 
arisen from some confusion connected with the word "'pH.—For 
0*13 (8:22) Targ. has 'plbO. The translator may have given his 
interpretation of the original. 

5. Recensional , or due to the condition of the text : 

For D h fcG3!l (1:5) Pesh. read H iC13. The absence of the 
final D in the original text may have misled the Syriac trans¬ 
lator to read " , iT13 5 ' for n fcQ3n.—For “DWTI (1:6) Pesh. has 
YyffWl.—For 0)131 (1:7) Pesh. gives 831*1. — In 2:9, Pesh 
omits nb and gives 51131 in its place. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

It is undoubtedly true that some of the explanations offered 
in this thesis are far from satisfactory. But, taking it for granted 
that most of them are correct or probable, it may not be uninter- 
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esting to observe some of the characteristic variations in the dif¬ 
ferent versions. Most of the variations in the tense of a verb are 
found in LXX. The changes from one part of speech into another 
are found only in LXX. and Pesh. Variations due to a different 
pointing are characteristic of LXX., but those due to a different 
grouping of words are rare outside of Pesh. LXX. has many 
additions, but Pesh. has only a few, and Vulg. none. Omissions 
are most numerous in Pesh., and half as many in LXX., but very 
rare in Vulg. and Targ. Variations arising from a violation of 
the principles of Hebrew syntax are found almost exclusively in 
LXX. Some explanatory glosses are given in Targ. and Pesh., 
but more in LXX. Obscure rendering is a characteristic of Pesh., 
and too literal translation is common in LXX. Paraphrase and 
interpretation are abundant in Targ., but most of the strange, 
inexplicable variations are found in LXX. Misinterpretations 
are quite numerous in all versions, but original readings are pre¬ 
served more in LXX. and Pesh. than in the other versions. 

EMENDATIONS OP THE MASSOBETIO TEXT ON THE BASIS OP THE 
ANCIENT MANUSCBIPTS AND VEBSIONS. 

1: 8. Omit HilTl with Pesh. and read ffpTBl following LXX. and 
Pesh. 

9. Read *’3 T3*in “jSban fn With Peah. 

11. Read yiRTl bS3» following LXX. 

18. Read D'WJ D'“QTl with LXX. 

15. Read DTOTSSfl with LXX. (but LXX. avmiTide^Uva) and see Well- 
hausen, Kleine Propheten, 174. 

17. Read D*'*® with LXX. 

2: 2. Read nn fjbK STB > following LXX. and Pesh. 

4. Read “’bs for i T08b> following LXX.; and TfHlb for H3Tb> fol¬ 
lowing Targ. 

10. Omit the conjunction 3 from ‘1033 > (so also Wellhausen, loc . tit., 
175) following LXX., Vulg. and Pesh.; and read with 

several MSS., Vulg. and Pesh. 

15. Read 3b for , following LXX. and Pesh. 

3: 1. Insert !13»T after " l 3fc03 ,, 3 > following LXX. and Vulg. 

2. Read mPP “j»ba T2iC*l with Pesh. 

4. Read *^333?> following LXX. (so Wellhausen, 175). 

4; 2. Read 1^83 with the and omit ?1SM3 • 

9. Read "pbK with LXX. 


r 
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6: 9. Head 1»TBJ52 > following one of Baer’s MSS. 

10. Read POH for tTSTiy following two MSS. 

6: 6. Read with Ewald. Wright’s objection to this emendation 

: r 

is not conclusive. 

10. Read ppsltt nK*3l with Baer, following some ancient Hebrew 
and Greek MSS. 

13. Omit mm bsTi rH rDm &om, following lxx. 

7: 2. Bead bnn'2 (so Baer-Delitzsch) as one word, following LXX., 
Targ. and Pesh. 

10. Read with LXX., Vulg. and Targ. 

13. Read "T^p “I1DK5, following Pesh. 

8: 1. Insert •'bK before “153Kb, following many Codd. and Pesh. 

9. Omit b^Tin with Hitzig. 
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NOTES ON SEMITIC GRAMMAR. 

By Professor Max L. Maroolis, 

Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 


II. 

THE FEMININE ENDING T IN HEBREW. 

In the current Hebrew grammars (Olsbausen, §109; Bickell- 
Curtiss, § 92; Stade, § 308; Gesenius-Kautzsch, 25th ed., § 80,2b) 
we are informed that feminine nouns in Hebrew, so far as the 
gender is indicated by a distinct formative element, end either in 
at or simple T, e. g ., TCDH construct state WISH = hakam + at, 
cstr. Plb s X = ’ay al + t. Whatever the mutual relation 

v«v - v«v - * 

of the two terminations may be, namely, whether T be a modifica¬ 
tion (“eine Abart”) of at or not, it is acceded that both stand 
on an equal footing, and that they existed alongside of each other 
in the earliest speech of the Hebrews: the one is vocalic and 
accented, the other consonantal and unaccented. We are then 
told that the toneless termination is “especially frequent with 
participles and infinitives” and that the cstr. st. and the forms 
with suffixes show a predilection for the shorter accretion, e. g ., 
rn!r Jer. 22:23 and PlV" ibid. 31:8, cstr. rnb' ibid. 15:9, 
with suff. smbi' Prov. 23:25, ipnb“T ibid. 17:25, FIFrtbi' Cant. 
6:9, DprnbV Jer. 50:12. The plural, they tell us, is formed from 
the longer ending, even where the latter does not happen to be 
found in the Old Testament literature ( e . g ., rnb^ Ex. 1:19, 
pi. rnbra ibid, from *rnbra). 

I ask myself the following question: Why is it that, while we 
find iTDSn 2 Sam. 20:16, cstr. fVEpH Ex. 35:25, and PPp? Deut. 
7:14, cstr. fHpy Ps. 113:9, with suff. TlpHS Gen. 30:33 (from 
npTS ibid. 15:6) and SjTPjnS1 Ex. 20:10 (from !T2rQ ibid. 20:13, 
cstr. tT-HS Deut. 28:26), we have no choice in the case of forms 
like mb-, nb»K, mta which have in the const, st. almost 

T S I T T - T T C - 

invariably mb’", pb s H, ffibp'2, and forms like **irnb', inb'fct, 
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■ircbpp would be regarded by any Hebraist as ungrammatical? 
The obligatory use of irnb* , etc., forms, it seems to me, cannot 
be accidental. 

I turn to Aramaic and find there not only an analogous phe¬ 
nomenon, but I think also the key to an adequate solution of the 
problem. 

THE ARAMAIC SYSTEM OF NOMINAL INFLECTION 
appears to me simple and consistent throughout. 

I group Aramaic nouns as (1) 6t-, (2) tri -, (3) pluriliteral. 

BILITERALS. 

The general type of a biliteral noun is c v c, t. e ., so far as the 
stem is concerned, the noun consists of two consonants and one 
intervening vowel. The latter may be short or long; the second 
consonant simple or doubled. Examples of a long vowel followed 
by a doubled consonant are wanting, in fact impossible from a 
Semitic point of view (c/. Bickell-Curtiss, §38 ; “pbj Dan. 4:5; 
5:8 Qere for "pbbj? = ■pbbj , 'pb? Deut. 4:5 quoted by Dalman, 
Orammatik des jiidisch-paldstinischen Aramdisch, 274, 
Noeldeke, Syrische Orammatik , § 178 B, are only seeming excep¬ 
tions which will find an explanation below, p. 208, 24). Hence we 
find the following three types: (a) cvc, ( b) cvc, (c) cvc. 
These are at the same time the forms of the absol. and cstr. st. 
sing., only that in the third case, since the second consonant is 
vowelless, its doubling is only potential, not actual. E. g., 

I. a. “Q b. &i ta c . lb 

All the other forms in the inflection are derived from I. by inflec¬ 
tional accretions or by the addition of an element the complete 
union of which with the stem is marked by the presence after the 
final radical of a full or reduced vowel (e. g ., Dan. 3:6, 

ffiTH 5:20, "jiSlbS 2:38 = kolehon). 

This fact itself requires an explanation, i. e., it must be under¬ 
stood as the result of a certain principle. The following observa¬ 
tions are intended to show that the latter cannot be formative , 
but must be phonetic. 

The Arabic system of nominal inflection, notably in its case 
endings, the inflectional differentiation of the two states, the 
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formation of the pluralis sanus , the maimer in which the pro¬ 
nominal suffixes are appended, is claimed by some scholars to be 
identical with the Protosemitic system, while according to others 
it is an expansion thereof. The question is certainly an open one. 
But even admitting the view mentioned in the second place to be 
the correct one, we may safely take the Arabic system as an index 
to the more ancient method. Leaving aside roots terminating in 
a semivowel (where, however, the changes effected in the stem 
are due to the nature of the latter and not to the inflectional ele¬ 
ments per se), we may observe that (except in some cases to be 
mentioned soon) the inflectional accretions leave the nominal 
stem in its original form. This is best seen in the forms with 
suffixes. = » + £j , jjoju = . The final stem (or 

case) vowel always remains; it may even influence the character of 
the vowel contained in the pronominal element (5 for *, when 
preceded by i); only once it is seemingly influenced by the con¬ 
sonant with which the suffix commences i> e-, v5~ * n 

three cases; which simply means that the genitive has here taken 
the place of the other cases). Thus the nominal stem (including 
its final vowel) suffers no change throughout the inflection, i. e ., 
the principle of inflection is not phonetic , but formative . To 
take the forms with suffixes, it can be shown that the same method 
of appending them to the stem is applied both in Aramaic and 
Arabic. Compare "pS^T = + "‘T and "priMR = *pn + Dal- 

man, 160, 157, with , ptyT. The suffixes in PlTOI (see 

above) = ruhihl, DnT Ezr. 5:8 = yidahum are exactly the 
same as in ^Jo. Thus the formative principle is the 

identical one in both examples: hence the preservation of the 
final stem-vowel in one and its partial loss in the other must be 
explained on purely phonetic grounds. 

The fact before us is that a Semitic (Arabic) vowel in the 
same position is retained in the Aramaic in one form and wholly 

or partly dropped in another. It is well known that Arabic long 

o ,. 

vowels remain in Aramaic, c/., e. g., Dalman, 256 = 

Only short vowels are subject to total or partial decay, 
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cf. = "psrr Ezr. 4:17 = • What are then the condi¬ 

tions which render this decay possible, often necessary? Syllabic 
conditions, in the first place. Short vowels in closed syllables 

8 x c x 

remain, cf. f fcCfi'Ta Dalman, 133. It is only in open 

syllables that a short vowel may be reduced or else disappear 
entirely. A second factor is apparently required to determine 
whether a short vowel in an open syllable shall remain or not. This 

factor, it seems to me, is accentual. A comparison of Arabic 
with Bibl. Aram. "paftD ("pSIV), Targumic yuffi ('pBttTD, Merx, 
Chrestomathia 9 109, 3) and modern Arabic katebln (Spitta, 
§70 b) on the one hand and Syriac (this the ordinary 

form; occasional forms like occur, Noeldeke, loc. cit ., 16, 

footnote) on the other should teach us, in the first place, that, 
before a vowel is allowed to disappear entirely, it passes through 
a stage at which it is articulated unemphatically, indistinctly (is 
reduced , we say), and, secondly, that the cause of this unemphatic 
articulation is absence of stress. In the word-accent falls 

on the penult (Caspari-Mueller, 5th ed., §30); modern Arabic 
katebln (Spitta, § 25 a, 1) indeed points to just such an accentua¬ 
tion; hence the (main) accent in "pljirP stands presumably where it 
stood originally. Spitta (§24) informs us that in reading Arabic 
we ought to pay attention also to secondary accents; "“OfT has a 
secondary accent (on the first syllable). We may at once infer 

that Arabic &*>}) should bo properly pronounced with two 

stresses, watiblna (leaving it for the present undecided as to 
which of the two was originally the principal accent); this was 
certainly the Aramaic pronunciation of the word. The syllable 
ti was thus never accented in Aramaic, and consequently its 
vowel liable to a less emphatic articulation. A short [Semitic, 
Arabic] vowel in an open syllable, we can speak now with preci¬ 
sion, will remain in Aramaic if stressed, but will be slurred or 
passed over rapidly and eventually cease to be articulated alto¬ 
gether if unaccented. We may point to similar facts in other 
languages. Cf. in Greek ivrofirjv by the side of lreropaiy $pa#cov || 
btpKOfjLai , warp(av\\irar€p€s (Brugmann, “Griechische Grammatik ,, [in 
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Iwan Muller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- Wissenschaft, 
II., 2d ed.], § 24: “die Tiefstufenformen waren durch Vokalreduk- 
tion infolge der Hochtonigkeit der folgenden Silbe entsprungen”); 
in Latin valde by the side of validus, ferculum || fericulum, 
agmen |1 *agimen, propter || *propiter (Stolz-Schmalz, “ Lateini- 
sche Grammatik” [ibid.], §74). In our own language the 
initial a in “ America” is in familiar speech seldom given its full 
sound; I should transcribe it by —, were I to use a Hebrew 
symbol; note the full sound which the accented a has in the 
word “ltdiian” and its indistinctness when unaccented, as in the 
word “Italy.” 

, so much we can see now, kept a full vowel after the 
second radical because that vowel was the bearer of an accent, 
while in the vowel in the same position was reduced 

because it was not accented. But what were the principles of 
Early Aramaic accentuation? How, in the first place, shall we 
get at them? By induction, I answer with Lagarde ( Vbersicht 
ilber die . . . Bildung der Nomina, 153, 4 sqq.). The nominal 
forms with which we are concerned at present offer the following 
suggestions: 

1. = ruhihi = ru^ihi (c/. Dan. 5:2) and its 

like compared with "jinbS = kulihum remind us on the one 
hand that in the suffixes we possess originally self-existent words 
which, in order to give up their independent existence, had first 
to lose that which marks the separate existence of a word, t. e ., 
stress, and be reduced to the level of enclitics (c/. 6 warrjp fiov), 
and on the other that, when stronger motives came into play, 
however close the union may have been between the dominant 
noun and the pronominal element, the tendency towards enclisis 
was overcome and the suffix kept its own accent, though it may 
have been subordinate to the main accent within the nominal 
stem. It seems that all the suffixes except those which at present 
terminate in a consonant consisted originally of one (open) sylla¬ 
ble with (probably) a long vowel; while (c/. 

Arabic ', JJd, and occasional forms in Hebrew, as, 

e.g ., nrrrrvns Ezek. 1:11, rMPffiT ibid. 23:48,49, SlfitlhCS) ibid. 
13:20) point to an originally dissyllabic form. The changes 
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which the two kinds of suffixes undergo in the various dialects 
(with the monosyllabic suffixes shortening of the vowel, *ruljihi, 

cf. , its subsequent disappearance, Wt*n, and, in Talmudic 

and Mandaic, dropping of the initial breathing, c/. Noeldeke, 
Manddische Grammatik , 68 sq. ; with the dissyllabic suffixes loss 
of the final vowel, "J*fr"jb3, and, only in Talmudic, disappearance 
of the second consonant, cf. Noeldeke, loc. cit. 180, note 1) prove 
that in Early Aramaic the open suffixes (those consisting of an 
open syllable) were enclitics, while the closed ones had at least a 
weak, subordinate stress. 

2. The length or duration of a syllable seems to have mainly 
determined the position of the accent in Early Aramaic. The 
Aramaic accentuation was therefore rhythmic or quantitative . 

= = (the pausalof 

Vernier, I., § 127), 8*1*0 = Uy* = prove the following to have 
been the rules of Early Aramaic accentuation (of nouns): 

I. Of two syllables of equal duration (open syll. with a short 
vowel = open syll. with a short vowel; open syll. with a long 
vowel = open syll. with a long vowel = closed syll. with a short 
vowel; cv = cv; cv = cv = cvc) the first was accented. Hence 
8*1*13 = ljj3 = nur a. 

II. Of two syllables of unequal duration (cv<cv = cvc) the 

longer syll. was stressed. Hence 8T = = y ad a. 

III. The distance between two full stresses in one word had 

to amount to one syllable, and to one syllable only. Hence 
^ / > / 

= = banlna, = ruhIna. 

3. It follows from the very nature and meaning of the term 
“enclisis,” and for words consisting of two syllables (in addition 
to the enclitic element) also from Kule III., that the syllable 
immediately preceding the suffix must be the bearer of an accent. 
Hence R3 Dan. 3:7 = blhl, ttT ibid. 4:32 = yadlhi, Wl*!*1 = 
ruljlhi. From Kule II. we may learn to understand Dhb Ezr. 
5:3 as lahtim; while Kule III. again teaches that DHT will 
have been pronounced yldahtlm, "jinbS—kililahtim. 
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4. In the case of two long syllables preceding the enclitic, it 
seems to me that the main accent rested on the first, while the 
second (the one immediately preceding the suffix) was the bearer 
of a secondary accent thrown upon it by the enclitic, the enclitic 
accent, we may say for short. Thus = dlnalka. Similarly 

f \ / \ 

dlnina will have been pronounced dlnina, and dina — dlna. 
In the subsequent development of the language ( e. g., Bibl. Aram.) 
the main and secondary accents change places. Hence the accen- 
tuation KTPPI, = ruhlh, rul^a, Irln. (A similar 

process has taken place in modern Arabic with reference to the 
classical language; Spitta, §24.) A slight stress will have been 
given to the middle syllable in ^ Lalju g; in this word as well as in 
•pnbs the first of the two full stresses was probably originally 
the stronger accent, here also, it seems, the reverse of the later 
usage. 

The derived forms (above, p. 198, 26-30) thus group them¬ 
selves under two heads: 

II. a. 1+2 tra b. K“VD c. 

«: r • . 

hi. Dhr -pmsio -|inb3 

Note. —Syriac ^ 2 , for Dalman, 158, teaches us that, 
where the vowel of the accretion was dropped, the stem-vowel 
was bound to reappear in its fullness. It goes without saying 
that for a long vowel to be dropped, it had first to go through a 

process of shortening; c/. indeed for (Caspari, § 315, 

rem. b ). Similarly a short vowel in an inflectional accretion would 
remain, as long as it was followed by a consonant, and would 
be dropped only when it lost its consonantal companion. T Dan. 
5:5 as a construct state form is at once intelligible, cf. Jo = y£du 
(Accent Rule I.). T as an absol. st. form is derivable from 
only through Jo. Jo is a possible absol. st. form; it is the 
usual form in poetry or rhymed prose in the rhyme (Vernier, I., 
§126); the next step is the usual pausal form (ibid.). 

Hence T as an absol. st. form is properly a pausal form. T in 
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its origin is perfectly analogous to DHT : the stem-vowel reap¬ 
pears in both, in the one through the reduction of the case-vowel, 
in the other through its total disappearance. Hence I. is a special 
case of III.: the principle is the same.—In II. it may also happen 
that the reduced (stem-) vowel is lost completely. By the side 
of we find (Noeldeke, Syr., §146), ROTK, traito 
(Dalman, 161). Arabic ^1, JLuLl, JtLl become now intelligible, 
and it requires but little effort to identify Noeldeke, ibid . KTK 
Dalman, 160, with * Ju! = modem Arabic id (Noeldeke, Mand., 97). 

Feminine Nouns. —It will be easily seen that, in the inflec¬ 
tion of feminines of this class, the absol. and cstr. st. forms follow 
II., e. g ., tOri = kJLl = sanAtu ; tLL 515115; llbp . So 

also all forms in the plural, inasmuch as the second radical is fol¬ 
lowed by a full vowel (the long vowel of the plural endings an, 
at): *>©^, Ao ^, li*©^, etc. The emphatic st. sing, and all forms 
of the sing, with suffixes which have a full vowel after the t ( i . e., 
all forms with open suffixes) come evidently under III. Hence: 

hi. a. )Lc) kwok b. f&il Knpy c. nrfea 

In all the examples given under III. (here and above) the vowel 
following the second radical, as may be seen from the rukaK in 
Syriac and the indispensable m&TeG (Stade, §52 a) in Bibl. 
Aram. (‘piTOfct'l Kautzsch, §9, rem. 4c; fcUHp5 = Krip5 Dalman, 
55 sq.) is not wholly lost. Elsewhere its articulation may be dis¬ 
pensed with entirely, e. g., = KFKD Dalman, 161; KFVT’S Ezr. 

6:2, ed. Baer (the m&TeG serves here the same purpose as in 
*b"Pnp Stade, §52 b; Kautzsch, ibid., speaks of an “abnormity”!) 
or, since in Semitic a long vowel was not tolerated in a closed 
syllable (above, p. 198,16), with shortened stem-vowel KFBftz5 Dan. 
3:6 in the common editt., for which ed. Baer is a variant 

. r -: r . 

analogous to D*3lDFTp in Hebrew, Ps. 88:7, from the sing. TpStTJ 
Isa. 29:15; in the case of c the total loss of the final stem-vowel 
would render the doubling of the second radical impossible and 
reduce the form to the level of one of type a (cf. Mandaic KinrS 
Noeldeke, 103, inferring the pronunciation from the spelling). 
Interesting is the reverse. To prevent the total loss of the final 
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stem-vowel in forms of type o, they are raised to such of type c, 
i. e., the second radical is artificially doubled or, as we would say 
in Hebrew grammar, takes the daoes forte dirimens: Merx, 

Orammatica Syriaca , 61 = Merx, Chrestomathia Tar - 

gumica , 62, 7, note 

There remain yet those forms in the sing, which have a 
reduced vowel after the t (i. e., the forms with closed suffixes). 
Then in b and c (according to Accent Rule III.) the vowel before 
it remains , e. g., 'Ooi&Llo Noeldeke, Syr., 81 sq. Other¬ 

wise the doubling of the second radical could not be expressed, 
and the long vowel would not receive its due and full articulation, 
c/., e. g., i. e., |iPlFH*B2 ( cf above), but correctly ^*±1 

Noeldeke, ibid. 81. In a we have from the very beginning two 
possible forms: .LslSoL (in old Syriac poems; — = — ) = him- 
Ataktim, or .osAial (the rukaK apparently due to analogy, cf. 
]^Lol) Noeldeke, ibid. 82, = hlmtekfim = hlmatakfim. Both 
do justice to Kule III. The latter form — —is equally 

built and accented as . Note Noeldeke, ibid., with 

n. Thus we obtain: 

• V m • V P 

IV. a. . * * b. c. .o^kSv 

N •• ) : : I 

Note. —It will be seen that the shortening of the stem-vowel 
in KrWZJ (above, p. 204, 28) first originated in ‘pDIWD for 
♦-jisnyip and was thence transferred to other forms where of itself 
it was not necessary. For *ybRPlip is unpronounceable, but itlnyy 
certainly admits of being pronounced, although KFWD is a more 
convenient form.—The cstr. st. D3T25 Dan. 7:1 comes properly 
under IV., cf. VtofQTp (||*aa&ial) ; here, owing to the total disap- 
pearance of the case-vowel, no alternative was possible, is 

formed directly from Noeldeke, 83. 

In order to inflect a biliteral noun in Aramaic, the beginner 
will learn the four forms given above: 
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I. 

7 

a. r* 

b. »aJ 

c. 

II. 


I’V 


III. 

i&LL 

\L1 



P -V 

arrra 

r : i* 


IV. 

• 7 m • m 




7 m -7 

kVl- , 

•parruis 


Note 

ad II. a ]iL*) ; ad 

III. b a 

r : - 

back - formation 


from *pDF\5 vD. 

If we reconstruct the oldest inflection of biliteral nouns in 
Aramaic, we obtain the following table (by omitting 8rTP21 and 
■pSrr^ as inconsistent with the Semitic phonetic law referred to 
above (p. 204, 27), and as coming from a time when the quanti¬ 
tative distinction of vowels was no longer felt): 


i. 

a. Lx**! 

t : ^ 

b. ftaJ 

9 

c. 

& 

ii. 

i&f \jl: 




uLo 


o 

T 

*oJ 

o 

9 9 
)/ 

■ 

6 

IV. 

• 7 " • • * 
|VA _ Xrff 

7 m 

• 7 P 


,as kLic 

9 * 

<XJU 




Note iLL nri = pausal form of Vernier, I., §129 

TBILITERALS. 

The general type of a triliteral noun is cvcvc (the number 
of vowels follows from the Semitic laws of syllabication: 1. All 
syllables begin in a consonant, and in one consonant only—c c v c 
impossible; 2. A syllable may end in a consonant, but in one 
consonant only—cvcc impossible). The middle consonant may 
be simple or doubled: cvcvc or cvcvc. The vowels may be 
both short or both long, or one short and the other long: cvcvc, 
cvcvc, cvcvc, cvcvc. For purposes of inflection (since a 
vowel preceding a doubled consonant is immutable) cvcvc will 
come under the class cvcvc or cvcvc according as the second 
vowel is long or short. 
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First Class: cvcvc: 


I. 



no? 


II. 

9 9 

| Oil ^ 

arm 

r t- 

• r : - 

•f5bp 

III. 

• • V 


■pMba 

■irtna 





•9 V • 

)klfVS 

IV. 


•pnncss 


jfv) 


Notes. —II. In Bibl. Aram, the following may be observed: 
with all such nouns as retain in Hebrew their dissyllabic character, 
the third radical, if one of the letters iHSyijQ, is aspirated, i. e., 
to use a term current in some Hebrew grammars, the first sylla¬ 
ble is loosely closed; while with nouns corresponding to Hebrew 
monosyllables (“segolates”) it is firmly closed. This distinction 
disappears in the plural where the first syllable is always loosely 
closed. The larger meaning of this statement I hope to set forth 
in a future paper on “The Hebrew-Aramaic Plural.” In Syriac 
the first syllable is firmly closed in the sing, and plur. of both 
classes of nouns. Traces of the older ( = Bibl. Aram.) method 
are still discernible in Syriac, inasmuch as occasional examples of 
aspiration are limited in the case of the “ 8 egolateB ,, to the plural, 
while with other nouns of the triliteral class they are also found 
in the sing., e. g., jX pi. (Heb. rjbit), } (n]35) Noel- 

deke, 58 sq .— III. In addition to the methods given in the table, 
Syriac and Targumic present a third possibility. I refer to forms 
like , iLtot, , ^ 001 ^ 9 ] , etc., i. e., , etc., 

with the (Duval, Grammaire Syriaque , 125 sqq.; Merx, 

Syr ., 76 sqq.), Dalman, 164. This proves that at a later 

epoch the first syllable came to be considered as originally closed, 
on a line with the first syllable in words like and its 

vowel as immutable, so that, in order to facilitate the pronuncia¬ 
tion, it was found necessary to insert a vowel most probably 
resembling the preceding vowel, though much influenced by the 
character of the consonant immediately following it. Noel- 

deke, 62, is a direct descendant of 'pSITflH. As no one will con¬ 
tend that Jfc| is a “Hebraism,” we may take Tjbtt Dan. 2:10, 
Dbn ibid. 4:2, ‘jMt, Dbi, Db*£, JWi (Merx, Chrest., cf. the 
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glossary) as good Aramaic forms, descendants of , etc., 

exactly as 'pDSb'E, in its turn, gave rise to H3btt. From a com¬ 
parison of with , of with >c£a, it would follow 

that, in the older method, the reappearing vowel was indeed the 
original vowel (the second vowel of the stem). How far this 
inference is true, when all examples are collected, remains to be 
seen. At any rate I. is no more than a special case of III.—It 
will be readily seen that the principles of Early Aramaic accen¬ 
tuation as stated above with reference to biliteral nouns are here 
equally at work, and that I.-III. here exactly correspond to II.-IV. 
there (above, p. 206, 1-6). In IV. we have an increment of one 
syllable; the accentuation is in full accord with the rules laid down 
above. 

Second Class: cvcvc [cvcvc]. There is nothing of 
importance to be said of this class, inasmuch as long [immutable] 
vowels suffer no visible change on account of the shifting of the 
accent. 

Third Class: cvcvc [cvcvc]: 

i. Dby 

- T 

ii. ffabs 

III. ^oiVi\S 

IV. ^os/,\a 

Notes. — I. "05 compared with *05 shows the force of the 
long vowel (I. here also a special case of III!).— II. ! 

Observe the m&TeG! Syriac is on a line with and 

must be judged accordingly; it also explains the forms men¬ 
tioned above (p. 198, 20).—III. The Syriac forms are instructive. 
No choice allowed as in the first class! —IV. The form 
is certainly a possible form, though the one given in the table 
seems to have been preferred on account of its greater ease. 

Fourth Class: cvcvc: 

I. »K 5TTK 

' t ; r : v 

pp p p 

H. *Ojr )r*-1 

III. Y^blD 

• • fc 

IV. A.qls 


r *t r 

uLkaia RFiTay 
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■ny 

•• T 




0 


*pp p 

U’K 


r : r » it 
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Notes. —I. The long vowel draws everywhere the accent upon 
itself (Accent Rule II.).— III. Contrast with fc*PTP35 

and observe how the latter could readily pass into KFH??, i. e ., 
a form analogous to (First Class, III.).—IV. ^oL^ois is 
on a line with iLLois, would be the correct 

T s r \ . . 

form. The last two observations apply also to nouns of the 
second class. 

The pluriliterals follow the principles laid down for the 
bi> and triliterals. It all depends on the quantity of the last 
vowel. The following table may serve as an illustration: 


I. 


bne 



II. 


rj : - 


P P 7 

1 -*r°r* 

III. 

IV. 

P V 7 

|L^Dj-D 

^oqiA\V>$f 

KProTOi 

r : - ; v 

P W 7 


It remains to be said that the preceding classification has no 
reference to the formation or derivation of the nouns to be 
inflected. For purposes of inflection, UT and tVS are biliterals 
(type b), rp and TJ equally biliterals (type c); 

IaUd belong to the first class of triliterals, USPltt to the third and 
to the fourth, while "piptt, *0523, ?j2n3, , etc., are 

regarded as quadriliterals. 

Roots with a semivowel as third radical require a few addi¬ 
tional remarks. 

First Class. —To correspond forms like Dan. 2:19, 

Dalman, 109, fcT*T3 ibid., Noeldeke, 85, etc.; to 
—Krffln Dan. 4:11, fctfrbK Dalman, ibid., )lo^L Noeldeke, 61; 
to = rlniTl, ^ ~ Noeldeke, 26, and, 

owing to the long vowel which draws the accent upon itself, )L4-o 
ibid. 61. As is the prototype of Dalman, ibid., so 

does ''ll , i. e., *13, presuppose . ifPIl and ^3 are per¬ 
fectly analogous to Db^S and in their origin. )JLd corre¬ 
sponds to * 05 . Cf. also with “inncss; ■jimnvn for 

cf. i03H, is formed by analogy from HTWl, hence 
also MJ 1 "] for cf. t\^9, Dalman, 110, 
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Third Class.— Compare with 125 —fctba Dan. 2:22, with 
K125—!T531 ibid. 7:5, with KniTT—MfW Dalman, 120. 

Note.— Mio = manawat is inflected like 5 ^ in the singular; 
the plural manawat is not pronounced , cf. First Class, 
II., but ZaL* with w; in Bibl. Aram, and Targumic we find even 
. It seems that the plural goes back to a parallel form 
with a in the second syllable, cf. *1^1 pi. . Still we find 

j etc.—Note also Zola, a direct descendant of 
The principle of Aramaic nominal inflection, as distinct from 
Arabic or Protosemitic, is phonetic throughout and mainly due to 
the rules which we laid down above as governing Early Aramaic 
accentuation. If we glance once more at our inflectional tables, 
we may observe that the vowel of the feminine ending (a) 
remains or disappears in accordance with those rules of accentua¬ 
tion, just as any other vowel (a case- or stem-vowel) would in 
identical circumstances. Cf. 

r :xd II v h= II ■j'orq® or | or 

l LA or || UxL or job/3 

• t : - 

ill II ^ II ■j‘on5W [■fDFl5®] II II 

[«FI512] II U&I 

r : - • 

<\\Sn || || 9}f ,aaA\V> || ^os99] 

rffiips IIWII or robp || || 

TOTS) II II 

■fcmis or * ( l on3b^ n w ■forobia 

•fororo or .oaks La 

I : - : rr ' • • . 

MT2©3 II tf| f* or iLialj, fills) 

r : : • • • 

f^f, »nip^ 

nT25, *| l onT25 [ffipfraa wrrsf [ktit 25] II — fBahJ 

- • -: I I : : r r s r -s r s r -: I s rr : 
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From the foregoing parallels we learn that, in Aramaic, the 
vowel of the feminine ending (a) 

1 . is necessarily reduced , if followed immediately by a stressed 
vowel; 

2 . may disappear , though separated from the next stressed 
vowel by a full measure as prescribed by Rule III., if the pre¬ 
ceding syllable have room for the vowelless consonant, i. e., end 
in a short vowel; 

3 . must remain , if the preceding syllable end in a long vowel 
and the next following vowel lack stress; so also in the construct 
state irrespective of the quantity of the preceding vowel.—The 
following are (a) necessary , (6) possible Early Aramaic forms: 


(a) ttr&w, arfea, snat*, tavray, Kira®: or ana®:, arny 

N ' r-jrr' r : • t ; - 7 t : r t : : • tj.it 

-(“tony®, fonVa, fonToy 
ny®, nba, naa, rrray, na®: 

(b) a. ■jhinaa II i^naa, -pna®: II -fonp®:, ■fennV II ^snib^ 

j3. anaa, ana®:, amb- 

[a. 1 ‘orp®, /?. an?®]. 


r 

t s • rr 


THE FEMININE ENDING IN ARAMAIC. 

The result of our investigation goes to show that the Aramaic 
feminine ending as taken over from Semitic speech was at, the 
vowel being occasionally reduced in accordance with the laws of 
Early Aramaic accentuation, and eventually allowed to disappear 
entirely, provided no phonetic difficulty stood in the way, and 
even then not necessarily. There is no trace in Aramaic of a 
consonantal feminine termination t. 


OUR PROBLEM ANSWERED ON ARAMAIC GROUND. 

Forms like THEED II on the one hand, and “mb'*, 

• S — S • ; ; • • • • IT 

Tiba®, Ti::nn on the other correspond to Hebrew “'KOflS! 
II and “’Fftb*, h Pb*K, . The Aramaic forms are at 

once intelligible: is a possible , TpbOH a necessary form. 

For by the side of the former is certainly a possible form; 

while ♦"rob®® is unpronounceable. In Aramaic we are able to 
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state with precision when and why forms like become 

necessary. In all forms with the syllable next to the one pre¬ 
ceding the vowel of the feminine ending being open with a long 
vowel or closed with a short vowel, and the t followed by a 
stressed vowel (in an open suffix e. g.), the last stem-vowel must 
be retained. The reason is obvious: a syllable of the kind just 
mentioned—cv, cvc—has no room for another consonant; and 
since the A of the ending, immediately preceding the stressed 
syllable, must, in accordance with the laws of Early Aramaic 
accentuation, be reduced, the preceding stem-vowel, in accord¬ 
ance with the same laws, must remain. Remove one of the two 
conditions, and the obligation will cease: KTlpTDS and 1*toFHb£ are 
possible , not necessary forms. Lengthen the vowel of the femi¬ 
nine ending (in the plural), and you are again limited to one 
form (with the second vowel of the stem reduced irrespective of 
the character of the first syllable): iTflpipj, “’iTHb* are necessary 
forms. 

The problem propounded above (p. 197) finds an adequate 
solution on Aramaic ground, ultimately in the laws of Early 
Aramaic accentuation. The presumption forces itself upon us 
that the Hebrew phenomenon will have to be understood as the 
resultant of the identical factors. It is with the aid of the Ara¬ 
maic that we are led to an observation which an induction of all 
examples verifies, that the necessary retention of the second stem- 
vowel in nouns like TpblM, etc., is bound up with the character 
of the first syllable (cv or cvc). So far Hebrew agrees with 
Aramaic (as it also does in the plural, cf. "•ftbbiM II "TObiM). 
This necessity is unintelligible on Hebrew inflectional grounds. 
♦“iHSbpa (sing .) is certainly pronounceable. Whence the neces¬ 
sity of saying in Hebrew Tpb5M, and nothing but “TpblM ? 
We answer: The proper form corresponding to “TTltty in Hebrew 
also is not "THtSJ (cf. ^JTTS), but (i. e., TnjpTX); hence 

the only possible form, for ** , rebp13 was out of question 
and ♦■’rpbpa unpronounceable. 

Have we more than presumptive grounds for this statement 
of ours which will seem rather startling to many a Hebraist? 
Yes, we have. 
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THE ARAMAIC METHOD IN HEBREW NOMINAL INFLECTION. 


A superficial glance at the Hebrew method of nominal inflec¬ 
tion will bring to light two distinct methods. To take one of the 
most prominent distinctive features, some Hebrew nouns have a 
separate form for the absolute state, while others have not and 
use their construct state form also for the absolute; c/. e. g. Sib 
cstr. anb and lDS'l cstr. TDS'H. Let us agree to call the latter 
method the Aramaic one (in the same sense as we call verbal 
forms like 1 Sam. 17:30, Ex. 13:18, Deut. 1:44, 
“Win Job 19:2, V13Si ibid. 24:24, FlbrO Ezek. 22:16 over against 
so; , nc*! , vcn , jnfts* [cf. D*p; = u*+ -pa], van , rrbrp , c/. 

"|LcJ, pal, etc., Aramaic); cf. our remarks above (p. 198, 

22). Does this lack of a separate absolute state form constitute the 
only feature of the Aramaic method ? Let us inflect Sib on the 

one hand and OS'! on the other. 

- ! 


abs. nab 

T •• 

cstr. nab 

•oab 

oaaab 


inai 

wan 

'®a , n 

¥pon“i or spring 
or DSioa'n 

v : i • v s - : 


Notes. — 1. In *'TZn ,! J the first syllable is loosely closed, cf. 
PQ51D21 Gen. 19:33, ibbs Jer. 6:4 [which otherwise would be 
pronounced and written ib2], though occasionally it may be 
firmly closed [cf. TOVt cstr. but > fTjnfi C8 ^ r# : 

iEFQ! 2 Chron. 26:19.—2. The — after the first radical becomes 
— after a guttural: fiMfib Ps. 102:14, hSttfiS Num. 15:28, cf. 
'■'BO, ^ED but pbn, "*pbtt [so also after the palatal (semi¬ 
guttural) 3: !bb3 Job 20:7]; before a guttural we find in its 
place — (where it may be disputed whether we have before us 
an actual phonetic change or else the guttural preserves an 
original a; qatal and qital were old parallels, and it is per¬ 
fectly possible that the latter represents a deflection from the 
former): hECPTS!, rnycb! Isa. 9:6, cf. in the verb l^p Lev. 9:7, 
V“»p ibid . 10:4, but *OH1C [imperf. tffnZT ibid. 4:33], WTO Ex. 
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12:21 (this is the rale, although occasionally we meet with WTO 
Job 6:22), also Arab, f^j imperf. (Vernier, 

I., § 146, 2). Hence Lam. 3:7 and Tj*©© Cant. 4:1 

belong to Gen. 26:8 and “Uffl 2 Sam. 14:26, in spite of TP3 
Cant. 4:1 and 'VXD Isa. 7:20, in spite also of Arab. J » a — 
3. !J©Ifl, c/. TpCWSS Judg. 6:4, Ezek. 35:6 (Lagarde, loc. 
cit. 142:8, rightly compares imper. ibid. 6:11; he should, 

however, have used the term & , ibid. 1, with the limitation set 
forth above note 2: p is a semi-guttural, DJpS Am. 1:13 not¬ 
withstanding). For I have no example; I infer it for the 

present from cf. note 4 (the bbp forms will offer us 

later on a more complete analogy).— 4. For Opblrt I have no 
example; DS©^? cf. DSMHb Isa. 30:18. In mV and’tJSanb the 
two systems meet. I look upon DKOb as an Aramaic form. In 
aab we have a special case of the working of the principle to 
which we owe tSDSlb (cf. above, p. 208, 7).— 5. iEPT and 
show total loss of the second stem-vowel; t. e., we obtain forms 
analogous to ; thus the transition into the “segolate” 

class is effected (cf. above, p. 207 sg.); the next step is rpJSL Lev. 
9:7, i. e., to use a term from Syriac grammar, a form with the 
(p. 207, 25 ), of which T5S is a direct descendant. Similarly 
we obtain rpPT Prov. 19:12, ibid. 30:29, *CPb Isa. 7:20. 
(Note also the differentiation in meaning: = stepping [infin.], 

T?2 = sfejp). —6. From hbbs to ib£ Hos. 14 : 8 there is but one 
step—the loosely closed syllable is firmly closed (we may pre¬ 
sume, this transition took place first before and D5“ and was 
thence transferred to other forms), which ultimately resulted 
in bS; similarly fTOlj gave rise to nKftfi [from to 

. We have now sufficient ground to assume that *3b through 
"32b back to 33b, i. e 33b inflected according to the 

Aramaic method. Similarly would have paved the way 

for = Arab. , just as from tplJS [= we actually 

have T52 (above, note 5). jbjS 2 Sam. 16:13 [with which goes 
^JL^, and ybi Ex. 36:31 are descendants of *5b2 

[ = Aram. ?b?], i. e., the Aramaically inflected 3>b3. btpp forms 
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are but sparely represented in actual Hebrew; still the list may 
be considerably increased by the aid of derivatives, and at the 
same time their transition into bttp and bBp forms may be 

witnessed. p©® by the side of "OlD points the way. plST and 
its companions of the type 'pbtpp (Lagarde, loc. cit. 199-202) 
presuppose , etc. The cstr. state "p"pT is analogous to the 
Aramaic forms of the type (ibid. 198). Hebrew plfY] 

Eccl. 1:3, "p^On [later Hebrew traditionally ] t P©n], p-npn ibid. 
7:25 are again instances of the Aramaic method. yhST has 
"TBT by its side, fbOT—"W Prov. 10:21, "©H ibid. 28:22, 
-iaipn—Stpn Ex. 28:8, pit®—nr© Pb. 119:130, -jinsnp— 1 “Ob 
Am. 6:6, pTBF)—the later Hebrew HBPl = the disfigured TVTT\. 
Thus we obtain the parallels *T3T, , 

♦nan and *"OT, non, ntpn, nr©, *Qtp, 1TOP1, the latter repre¬ 
senting the column of the text. Such parallels as C|bfi and 
J]ibn, Aramaic Dbn and Hebr. Dibtt, Hebr. 1PID and bs 
and iLU, etc., become now intelligible.— 7. The difference 
between the Hebrew and Aramaic methods is once more brought 
out in the absolute state of the feminine noun (there being no 
room for difference in the other forms). It is difficult to tell in 
Hebrew which original vowel the — in a form like repre¬ 

sents. But tYTlft points to the — in HTin standing for I. 
Hence :ab would form •ronb, which form we should have 

r •• r r s 

indeed inferred from *oab. But tODI forms HlDl'n, cf. JTEllb 

• r: vs» r : • s 

Lev. 20:16 (with the first syllable loosely closed, as we learn from 
the analogy of feminines from bbp nouns, cf. below; occasion¬ 
ally it will have been firmly closed, cf. fYTlfi with •nTfll as the 
next possible form; cf. indeed TpHSlb Ezek. 16:30, si vera lectio). 
fiKBS Jer. 2:25 by the side of "fiMBX Deut. 8:15 points to *KB£, 
i. e., the Aramaically inflected *KBS. [Cf. ‘tfo, iTWtD 

Judg. 20:16, 15b.] In the actual language we find KBS Isa. 
41:17. Hence btp£ and btpp nouns are from the very begin¬ 
ning parallel formations. Thus we find by the side of cstr. 

"pIMp—3J*1 (it will be seen now that our suggestion above as to 
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the guttural preserving a preceding a is strikingly confirmed), 
alongside of fOS?—(inferred from the pi. D'aS?) and 
22EP Prov. 10:22. Hence also the parallels “OT and “OT, “iflD 
and “IT©, nr© and HT©, "QT25 and “QT23; hence ^*72 and pT2 
and “all s. c. qatl nouns inflected like qitl nouns.” The 
“infinitive nouns” roTlK opp. fWQip, HOOT, HHT, etc., pre- 
suppose *0*T8, *iOip, *OiW, *RT which ultimately go back to 
OHH, etc., from which they can descend only along Aramaic 
lines. By the side of "jiaOT cstr. fOSW—TOOT Job 41:14 is a 
Hebrew form, {"DOT Jer. 31:12 its Aramaic deflection.—8. It 

r -j r 

has been observed and recognized both by Lagarde (loc. cit. 142, 
20 sqq.) and Barth {loc. cit. 105 sqq.) that bop nouns are the 
proper (so correctly Barth) infinitives of bop verbs. Both fail 
to see that ySH, e. g., goes back through *yBH, to *vw- 
I for one could never understand how an infinitive (i. e. 9 an 
abstract noun) could be derived formally from the perfect tense 
(i. e.y the participial form of the verb, the mode of actuality). 
To my mind infinitive nouns went most naturally with the imper¬ 
fect tense as the mode of potentiality or abstraction. Nor could 
I become a convert to the belief in migration (metathesis) of 
vowels. Nouns of the type yBH have no formative origin; they 
are created within the inflection of yBH nouns (twin-brothers of 
yen nouns), not according to the Hebrew method to be sure, but 
along the lines of the Aramaic system, the existence of which in 
Hebrew is not merely represented by the second column in the 
text, but also traceable within the first, as it has been shown, I 
think conclusively, in the foregoing notes.—9. I am inclined to 
consider biop and biop—Jl«i and jLii—nouns as parents of 
bttp and bttp. The s. c. infinitive absolute btop is brought 
together by Barth {loc. cit. 57 sqq.) with the perf. of bop verbs; 
its formation from other than bop verbs is explained as due to 
analogy. It seems to me that the reverse is just as likely, bhop 
and btap infinitives properly belong to those verbs the second 
vowel in the imperfect tense-stem of which is a (orig. A?). The 
deflection of biop and biop to bop and bop may have first 
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taken place in D^bbp, Plbbp, *pbbj3, bb]3E forms where the 
formative element seemed to make the long vowel superfluous 
(c/. Barth’s principle of compensation, p. xiii sq.). ilbtpp = 
qa(or qi)t£lat (the accent remains, of course, where it originally 


was, qa(or qi)talkt, with a slight accent on the ultima) is con¬ 
sequently older than nbpp = q&(or qi)talkt, and we thus learn 
to appreciate the Hebrew method of inflection as older than the 
Aramaic system, though we admit that the latter plays a very 
important part in the present Hebrew system. A conglomeration 
of forms like nib?, rnby, *iby, nto— ■jiite [=y+*to], 
D^TD?, , fPby becomes now perfectly intelligible. The 

genealogy of a yBH form may be traced as follows: yBH = yen 
= yen=yisn = 11 yisn=yen=yan = yan 10 . it seems to me 


that qital and qutal were both parallels of qatal differen¬ 
tiated for qatil and qatul verbs. Qutal was deflected to 
qutal and subsequently along the lines of the Aramaic method 
to qutl. Hence VTltt Ps. 89:45 (abs. TTO, c/. STO, or *S"It3, 

* r n v r -n ^ r t 7 r r 7 


cf. ? The answer is immaterial for our purposes and from 
our point of view. The — under the t3 does not help one way or 
the other. Note by the way that the proper vocalization of 
rVTfltt[*flO] is flTVTD and that it should be transcribed accord¬ 
ingly) and Tib, iTHD ; hence also such combinations as *03 and 
* 03 , ». e., the verb existed both as *03 and *03 , just as HKEtt by 
the side of fctatp points to fctatp. [It is hardly necessary for me to 
say that it is not my opinion that all qitl nouns go back to 
qital and not say qitil, or all qutl forms to qutal and not 
e. g. qutul; cf. indeed our remarks further on; in any case it 
has been shown that Hebrew nouns of the type http go back to 

fuller (dissyllabic) formations, and that they do so only within 
the Aramaic system.] 

The fla* 5 ! column, it will be seen now, represents the Aramaic 
inflection not mainly and exclusively in the lack of a distinct 
absol. state form, but throughout, in all its essential features 
which, as was demonstrated above, are rooted in the laws of 
Early Aramaic accentuation. Moreover, the 3Db column itself 
contains encroachments on the part of the Aramaic method. 
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The inflection of bbp nouns is another instance of the preva¬ 
lence of the Aramaic method in Hebrew, and proceeds along the 
same lines as the Ml inflection. 

abs. bbp 
cstr. bbp 

?$bj5 or ?jbap 

npSnp or 

Notes.— 1. bbp is the ordinary form of the s. c. “infinitive 
construct.”—2. ‘ I bt2p, cf. *'BTJ Ps. 38:21, hence with the first 
syllable loosely closed; but cf. the occasional form ■'3BP1 Gen. 
19:21.-3. !jbtt)5, cf. ?JBCK Ex. 23:16; 5jboj3, cf. *JBTlb 1 Sam. 
25:29.-4. DpbtSp, cf. VTQ9 Josh. 4:23; Dpbtip, cf. DpTO 
ibid. 22:16.— 5. ?JBDK and h 3BH are “segolate” forms; the next 
step is Isa. 80:12, DMlp Deut. 20:3, i. e., with the 

in Cjpfc Isa. 32:10 the development into a “ segolate” is 
completed.—6. The feminine of bbp is tlbtpp, cf. Jllllpb Ex. 
36:2.—7. The Hebrew inflection seems to be entirely wanting, 
unless we interpret *3QJ9 2 Chron. 10:10 in the light of TV2H& 
fern, of D1K; the fern, tibia would be the Hebrew counterpart of 
the Aramaic w, if the — in nbna could with certainty be 
said to stand for u. —8. bbp, i . e., qutul, may be a deflection 
of qutul || qatul = the infinitive of imperff. in u (C ?); cf. Barth, 
loc. cii. , 126 sqq. 

Another example of the Ajramaic method in Hebrew is offered 
by those nouns of the bttp class which go back to bttp forms. 
AJEter Lagarde’s lucid treatment of the subject (loc. dt. 71 sqq.), 
we may take the fact for granted, and content ourselves with 
showing how it is only through our discovery of the Aramaic 
vein in the inflection of the Hebrew noun that the process becomes 
intelligible. Lagarde argues thus: 113 has for its construct state 

Tta, 1JT 1JT, qre JLsif— Cjre, etc.; hence 'qbp was 

originally the cstr. st. of *?|ba=lju; and subsequently came to 
be used also in the absol. state. So far everything is clear and 
true. But I ask myself—and so will many a reader of Lagarde’s 
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book have asked himself—how is it that, while we find “T3 cstr. 
CjfO with suff. ’'BPS) Job 31:22, we never find *'3btt (for 'Ob‘,2) ? 
My answer is: ‘’Ob'- is a form of the Aramaically inflected *'j|bE), 
just as ‘'Sib is the resultant of the Aramaic inflection of sab; 
h 3bl2 itself presupposes **3b52 just as iB?T is later than 51150, 
■'SB!! later than TTH; the loss of the second stem vowel was 

• : r • r: rr 

necessary in (as soon as the *?{3bO form was avoided); the 
firm closing of the first syllable became fixed; to facilitate the 
pronunciation, ipbo forms were spoken as *^3bj0 (with the 
cf. ?p53 by the side of 153), of which Tjb/3 was a direct 
descendant. The transition may be witnessed on Hebrew ground. 

WJ, *PDT [cf. pT, riDpT] cstr. •tOT [cf. 5131311 cstr. 
roan], “itOT, cstr. tQT [so necessarily with 3] 

||*DT\3T, *iPl3T, ♦nsr, *5l31\ 1JT. Similarly, 

D31B?1 Lev. 26:15 is an Aramaic form. I tell my students who 
are acquainted with the fact that we possess in the present 
Hebrew incompletely developed triliteral forms with no attempt 
at increasing the volume of the root element by doubling, and 
who would quote to me 13HF1 Num. 17:28, U3P Gen. 11:6, 5lbl3 
ibid. 7, H2F Job 18:7, 513031 Ezek. 41:7 as instances, that D31B51 

: i~ t : m v :: - 

is just such a form. I ask one to come to the blackboard and 
inflect 1BH first in the usual manner. He will write 

.. r 

abs. 1BPI 

•• r 

cstr- "IB*! 

•nun cf. nbnn Gen. 11:6. 

• « *: t • r 

D5"iBn. 

v : r* 

I will ask him furthermore to inflect 1B51 as a biliteral, after the 

•• ▼ 

analogy of "jJDT. 

abe. "iBfi 

•• T 

cstr. nan Cf. Gen. 26:26 

or nm Cf. IpT Gen. 24:2 

•nan c/. "sir© 

Denari or arm = tc“®n cf. osran = M—a'n. 
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Lastly he will be instrncted to deflect “IBH after the analogy of 
fljan, allowing, however, the — after the PI (the parent-vowel of 
the — in “©Pi) to remain throughout unchanged. If I am ashed 
why, I will say cf. ’’"Qm Isa. 1:23, cstr. of D*naH, but *'3pT cstr. 
of Dipt (t. e., the guttural preserves an original a). 

cstr. nsn 

•'nan 

span or tpBn 
Danin or Danin. 

* V 

I go on to tell the class that *QH would be inflected in Aramaic 
regularly after the fashion of ^BH: *"Qfi, * ,ta un, Db^3fi and 
point out how from Db*Qtt we could easily obtain , just as 
from Dppbtt we have Tjbtt, hence from DS^BH—*^BPI, and that 
if they now said Dp^BH “ came from” *"®n, I had no objection. 
Cf. indeed the traditional CjTI BeraKoT 26=} * - £ = 

jkr} 6<f>0a\pov 1 Cor. 15:52, and n»Hn ypn Ber. 96, Cgn DT 
R5s hassana 4:2 for rpH, ypH and f]3n, the last two being 
forms from roots. Similarly I explain 03E Num. 31:37 with 
its fern. cstr. st. ACM Ex. 12:4, yfiU Prov. 17:25 and bpFl Lev. 
20:12 as Aramaic deflections from *039 , , *blPl. 

.. T •• T •• T 

The following observations will, I think, more fully substan¬ 
tiate our assumption in Hebrew of the Aramaic inflection of 
nouns. The "Cffl and Dbi?—qatal and qatal—nouns show a 
complete analogy with reference to one another in their inflection 
in Hebrew. Cf. 


abs. “"Q^ 

obi? 

cstr. 

obiy 

“nan 

rabiy 

wi 

pabiy 

oanan 

aaiabiy 

Dpan, pan 

orabiy, rabiy 

• T | - T | 


(oa) rabiy 
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But the “Qn and ®B®—qatil and qatil—nouns as a rule do 
not: 


abs. -an 

•• T 

cstr. -Qn 

•nan 

D5*ian 
nnan, nan 
(DD)nan 

The lack of analogy is felt in nan, SpQlj, Dnan, ’’“Grt 
contrasted with ■'t)3’®’, rjtDB®, D'ttB®, > 't3B®; in rPGH com¬ 
pared with HOW. The t3B® column is thoroughly Aramaic 
(c/. above, p. 208). Occasional formB like STOGi® 2 Sam. 13:20, 
D'E®*!® Lam. 1:16 are on a line with nabi?, DnaVi?, t. e., rem- 
nants of the Hebrew inflection (as over against the Aramaic, cf. 

9 

SplW, ; i. e., the "OH column is in its greater part 

Hebrew. Hence the dissonance. As fTffiffiip, are 

Hebrew forms compared with fTDBtp , D^tDBip, so are •■aba 
(inferred from "Sba) forms Aramaic compared with nan. 
Aramaic "UTQ, *3)^3 differ only in the quantity of the first 
vowel; so do Hebrew *arip, **3K) (=**^^3 from which rjffi). 

Coming back to our statement (above, p. 213), we may assert 
without fear of contradiction on the basis of the foregoing illus¬ 
trations that the Aramaic method of nominal inflection as 
described above (p. 198 sqq.) and as traced there (p. 202) to its 
origin in the laws of Early Aramaic accentuation, largely per¬ 
meates our Hebrew nominal inflection and goes side by side with 
another method which we may call the Hebrew proper. Hence, 
if we find that a problem as the one stated at the head of this 
paper and reiterated on p. 212 cannot be answered on Hebrew 
ground, but is fully solved in Aramaic, we are justified in seeing 
in this fact another instance of the prevalence of the Aramaic 
method of inflection in Hebrew. In truth, tHSS and tjbtt, 
and *“©0» rvjp* and tDTp nouns must owe their origin to one and 


raby, "parr). n, span, apart, part correspond to pan 


EBitD 

BBitt 

■taw 


DStM® 

V s V I 

trtDBirf, •taw 

• i I 1 : I 

(D3)pMtD 
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the same principle; and since, I think, it has been shown con¬ 
clusively that the s. c. “segolate” nouns are not independent 
formations, but represent “deflections ” (the term, I hope, will 
not be found inappropriate) from dissyllabic formations inflected 
according to the Aramaic method (which latter is based on a few 
simple accentual principles), so will the TWS2 etc. nouns, instead 
of being regarded as parallel formations with the “toneless and 
consonantal” ending t, have to be understood as Aramaic deflec¬ 
tions from nouns with the only original accented and vocalic 
termination: at. There is no trace in Hebrew (as there is none 
in Aramaic, p. 211) of a consonantal termination T. TWSZf is a 
back formation from DSFflS? through DStHS? (with the 
just as Tjba is formed backwards from D33ba (above, p. 219 sq .); 
and just as D53bE goes back to the Aramaically inflected *1jb52, 
so does go back to the Aramaically inflected *ST)S5 . 

*!jba and JTJS5 are proper Hebrew “formations”; Ijba and 
rH2Sy represent Aramaic “deflections” on Hebrew ground. 

The only scholar of modern times who to my mind had an 
inkling of the real origin of the IY1S3J nouns in Hebrew was S. D. 
Luzzatto. His views on the subject I gather from a letter 
appended to the Vienna (1865) edition of the rTO?a( = the 

same author’s Prolegomeni ad una grammatica ragionata 
della lingua Ebraica , Padova, 1836, p. 124 sq.). He starts 
with the assertion (OTpPl ■plfib rV25TCl rVTOTl Ti<r) that 
Hebrew and Aramaic at one time formed one language, and that 
of the two Aramaic preserved in its greater part the original form, 
while Hebrew underwent in course of time many changes. Hence 
it follows, he claims, that many phenomena in Hebrew can be 
explained adequately only from Aramaic. Among the various 
points which Luzzatto attempts to elucidate by the aid of Aramaic 
is found the following one touching our subject. He makes the 
observation that for the sake of euphony and vocalic richness 
(nironn *Q“T] maPKH ronsib), the Aramaic types "03, obs, 
Offip are transformed in Hebrew into "03, DbS and t 31 &p forms. 
He proceeds to explain as Aramaic forms some Hebrew anomalies 
and concludes by saying: PliOO rOpb "S'lTQ p)“03 "liOTP PJT3 

, nanbp nrnba , rnaoo rnawa ffea , niwon -no rap3 pob 
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“rwn ,rnawo awn rnjMta-ja nnsrasn nan , roaba rosba 
■3 riitibi ,m» 3 nna wimri tjin-by ,rrm rna ttrbm tps 
v-am maizna ara® ah -kto «nao inbrna rrn ma®a 

r •• -s r v v : • • - ; «' i ▼ r • s • rr - s : • 

.TTBabn ijwob rrra> nan *nam b?e bpaaa b^in ba» ;twaoa 
rianba ro»ba rnawa “nab ca n^ayeb nag. 

This statement, crude as it is, contains many germs of the 
true state of affairs. Luzzatto errs in ascribing an earlier date to 
the Aramaic decay of vowels from the point of view of Hebrew, 
not to say Semitic. His distrust of the use of Arabic for com¬ 
parative purposes misleads him. He is also very mechanical 
about the “change” of *03 into *03, tHEP into tNOT. He 
finds himself, however, on this point in good company. It was 
reserved for Lagarde ( loc . cit. 73) to ridicule the idea of “qatl 
forms throwing their vowel forward behind the second radical” 
(c/. Stade’s [ Orammatik , 146] “Abart mit verrttcktem Vocale”). 
The true interpretation has been given, I think, in the present 
paper; but the fact we find stated, somewhat awkwardly it may 
be granted, in the above remarks of the Italian scholar, and he 
shall receive his due credit for what he has seen. 

It may not be out of place, simply by way of recapitulation, 
to follow out in the order adopted above (p. 198), for the Aramaic 
system of nominal inflection, the traces of that method in Hebrew, 
showing each time the place which the forms occupy within 

the whole system. 

BILITEBAL8. 


I. 

H. 

III. 

IV. 


a. cstr. 

♦HD3 cstr. *r03 tB 

▼ : - : ^ - 

DM3, *TO3 — 1 TO 
*D3fl33 -D3H3 


6. DJD cstr. 

rag 

\ cstr. fia]3 P3p 

osaR, ^ajrrisp 

DMYpiTDSRap 


I. c. 3b cstr. -3b, -3b 

ii. *s5 

cstr. ntiK PITH 

T • - • V •• 

in. D33b, *T«0K— Tl« 

V ! • • J • • 8 • 

IV. D3PtD»—D3F«3» 
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Notes. —1. *"j3: 0333 = “Dp: D30J3. “3b presupposes 033b 
cf. D31SK Isa. 50:11.—2. *PD3, *(D3)n33 we infer from *’33 cf. 
rraj3, (D3)napl| rap, nVo, (D3)nbO II •’3b (examples may be 
found in any one of our current grammars).—3. * , W3, *TV2£, 
'PISS (“'ntCX) are inferred from *'FQ, 'PlOp, ■’PYfflK. Between 
'’Http and Tipp the form •TR2J3 had its place, just as from 
'ftXDX (cf D3®K) led the way to TlTBit —4. D3FI3 is 
earlier than TD, DSPlOp than Trap, DSPIIliK than TITZ3H. 
*D3n33 would be a good Hebrew form.—5. Interesting is the 
traditional reading KPp (cstr. of PISTZ) = acLl), ipl?®. PCfO, 
in?® (Delitzsch in Baer’s Ezechiel, p. viii) are impossible; PJffl , 
iPl yiB certainly possible, but PCPO, iPWD would be in keeping 
with tradition. 

TBILITEBALS. 

Fibst Class: 


I. 

II. 




'-ns 


"BSP 


-:y 

"♦ 


ns jS ns»cst r .nssj nesycstr.nE:? 


hi. ossa? 

*'f\SV=‘T\SXP 
IV. D3PS3y = D3nS35 or D3ns35 = 


f T: ‘ 



or D3B32 


or **CB2f 


' V 


= 03333? 


D3n&37 


The preceding table will serve as an illustration also for Tp' 
and bbp. 

Thibd Class: 


I. 3133, “3133 (“3P0) 
H. 

HI. D33PQ 

v : v l 


■ons 

"a 1 

pars nans cstr. pans 

V T! 1 a ’ : 1 


♦'pans = ■'Pans 

• s V I • : V | 

t • 

iv. D3Panb=D3ran3 or *osn3n3 

v : : . | v : v iv v : - i l 
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Note. —rOHS forms are still found in Hebrew, cf. rQSEO 
2 Kgs. 10:271| rasa Gen. 35:14, rorin Dent. 25:16, rona 
ibid. 16:17 || nFia Prov. 25:14. 

Fourth Class: 


rras rrroa cstr. rrraa nbxa 


i. Taa, -roa 

H. 

in. DD*raa 

v : r : 

* , n"rna = *-FiTaa= -rms 

• : i*: • : i* : • : • ; 

iv. *mmoa=tarroa=DSiraa or con-rua 

v : : r s v : viv 


nrnbaa 


Notes.— 1. It may be disputed whether tTOS is a direct 

descendant of iTTHa, or else comes from l "Q3 = *"QS or 

*"Q3 . The same question may be asked concerning the feminine 

forms of the type 'TSflf (First Class): they may be direct 

descendants of “,i35 = 'ana p forms (c/. above, p. 216). TUJ||TD3J 

could form a double feminine: Pnh5 = and iTO? cf i"Hj32l, 

nbSH || , bSPl (according to Barth, cf above, p. 217, 3). As 

rrn? would be deflected to flTtf, so rTpS to Pllh?, cf Pl-©3 

= Hence = *!"Qbb fern, of from which 

/ v .* T : T : 
we have 231D, as lYlbp is actually found by the side of JTflttp 

Dent. 33:10. I have a right to draw HUD* to 12*0 ?, fib b* to biD*, 

and it depends entirely on my general feeling how far I shall make 

use of it. Some fibbp forms certainly are to be drawn to Jlb^ttp 

nouns, i. e ., are feminines of b*lttp, btop, the infinitive of y a q t u 1, 

yuqtul (yaqtul? yuqtul?); but others may come from 

nbitDp, fern, of bittp, the infinitive of yaqtal (yaqtal?). 

flbbp gave birth to bbp. Hence bbp forms in Hebrew are 

derivable from bit3p and b*lttp.— 2. In the same manner 

may go back to , the infinitive of yaqtil (yaqtil). Bat 

aHT = , etc., compared with HHC (certainly later 

than *r\WD in nttttb), MtXb for tmfc, point to *3»T, 
(hence in the inflection D"US<T, *'3iW), t. e., are properly qitl 
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nouns (c/. and IjT&WJ = 'qPlblS , cf. also nta*b || nlttiQ), 

which may then be deflections from qital types. IKS, t. e., 
by the side of “"!*&, IMP [c/. tYWl] by the side of Ififch 

9 k . .. 

= iP; point to and TDlfcP as their common parent forms of 

which bi’ar, bu’ar and ri’as were variants.— 3. The preced¬ 
ing observations hold good with the Second Class: the traditional 
(Levy, Talmudwbch., IV., 172) is an instance. 

PLUBILITEBALS. 

TpbHQ and PlFljrra, Pi jgjPtt by the side of nip-OTa will 
serve as illustrations. A special table is hardly necessary. 


BOOTS WITH A SEMIVOWEL AS THIBD BADIOAL. 

Fib8t Class: 


I. T 
II. 

III. ? 


IV. 


A ! 


STTCfl cstr. n*lW Pffiri 

r : • - : • 

D3WJ = 


loosely 

closed 

♦mrwi 

v : - : . 


•Tfltra= 

firmly 

closed 

=nsnwi 


A- 


"TVTOT (dimuwti) 

i 


Notes. —1. It is not easy in each case to trace back the 
“segolates” of *'Yb roots to their exact dissyllabic prototypes. 

Still and *Liy=kisawu n cannot be dissociated. 

A good many of the qatl, qitl, qutl nouns here also will 
represent deflections from qatal, qital, qutal types (infini¬ 
tives). Nor have we a right to dissociate PW = *Tfi3J II *Tl32 
and m3y = , a(i)ndwat fern, of *i2P (the references are Ps. 22: 
25; 45:5 and Prov. 18:12). DSniW (with the first syllable 
loosely closed) we infer from Ps. 18:36 (though the latter 

could be drawn to PTO; the parallel 2 Sam. 22:36 needs 
no correction [against Stade-Siegfried]: it comes from *TVto = 
'anawat, cf. fliHH, SjniHK, Aram. nn», Heb. fiSp). The 
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next step would be DSrVRW with the first syllable firmly closed, 
necessary in ■’THEM; from DSrffi3' ! J we obtain MOT, rtTp^t II ; 
cf. indeed rVTtfl, tTHTl and for qatl nouns ITlfcta, mbffl, ibyj. 
—2. "WOT gives rise to cf. i. e ., a form with the 

; from we obtain through *)OT cf. top, VTO, 

toTFl, just as from *DOTKP1 (cf. = we obtain 

(; the form DSSSbSt Gen. 32:20 is to be explained accordingly; 
i&a would yield DSKStl, D5SSO, DSKSp and finally tBNttb 
which latter virtually leads to *K2b). Still the long vowel will 
in course of time have drawn the accent upon itself; hence MOT, 
*D5*lOT, * ; IOT. Similarly Wtori (cf. Sjtop) is found by the side 
of DStop the parent form of top (cf also DPTHB to *HB), and 
tori, toB will go back to *D5tori, *D!T*©. So we have Ptori 
and frail. 

r : t 

Fodbth Class: 

2 f ' 

Hebrew toDJ Job 41:25 corresponds to Arab. ^ . The 

phonetic change will first have occurred in to5*lri? = DIftp? (cf. 
Dtoto from MJ) cf ^. The k$TiB forms TffMtf 1 Sam. 
25:18 and P11t33 Isa. 3:16 are to be read Pl’toXP and rVWM. To 

\ S s 

*03^105 = D3^TD3| will have corresponded in the fe m inine 
= Tfi'®? from which *^*105II PPl®y . Hence to !Tp3 will have 
corresponded *P"*p3. In the plural, however, only one form was 
possible: pi^pj, P*Fp3. Hence, by false analogy, plurals of this 
type were subsequently formed of feminines in Pto and P"*", no 
matter whether the u or i vowel was original or else due to prin¬ 
ciples of euphony: PitoS pi. of *PtoS = the deflected PP3S. 
HtoX is a later back formation. So is nto*3 a back formation 
from Pitob plural of *Pto3 = the deflected !T53 cf. jTtD>. In 
Pto*to and all of its type it is difficult to tell whether the vowel 
is organic. P"i*3H stands for PVI3H as D^3 for MJ3; its sing, 
was POT = rran inferred from Mishnic totoH, the Syriac 
notwithstanding (cf. PBPT and ; unless we take mbs 
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forms as denominatives from participles = ffi+b3, ba represent¬ 
ing that part of the form to which suffixes $re appended, c/. ^3 = 
*'+b*3 ; but even then there is no reason why *IY0ri should not 
have been in use by the side of WDfi; at any rate the latter form 
was not recognized by the Masora). 

QEN * 1:2 & 

The forms of the type TWOft Gen. 1:26 are of interest to the 
biblical critic. As is well known, Wellhausen ( Prolegomena , ed. 3, 
407) quotes the occurrence of rffiOT in Gen. 1:26 as an additional 
argument against the pre-exilic origin of the Sacerdotal Code. 
Lagarde ( loc . tit. 147 sqq.) f after giving the literature on the 
subject, points out that the author may have meant MOT, a good 
Hebrew word, and that, if we speak of Aramaic influence, we can 
only lay it at the door of the later punctuator. To this we would 
say that there is no reason why we should reject the punctuation 
in this particular instance, especially after the flattering opinion 
given by the same scholar ( ibid 132, 6-7); though we admit that 
no argument as to the date of a biblical writing can be based with 
certainty on the mere punctuation of a word. Thus we cannot 
say with Wellhausen that flUTT is an Aramaic loan-word, for the 
reason that the argument must be taken from the vocalization— 
: on the other hand, it seems we must admit that VREft is 

s : 

a later misreading, due to Aramaic influence. But suppose we 
found a MM form spelled defectively—PM, would not this 
fact help Wellhausen? Unfortunately MB Ex. 8:19 is not cer¬ 
tain consonantally. Suppose again we found it in the absol. state? 
Shall we read P h “Q, a form analogous to P*IM, wherever it 
occurs in the absol. state, *P"H3 ? MMSS Num. 21:29, P"MD2 ? 
So it seems after all that, if P*lM be Aramaic, the Aramaism will 
not be, as Lagarde expresses himself, of a later date. Still Well¬ 
hausen is not helped. For, as this paper I think has brought out 
conclusively, MS5, PJ33TI2 are as much Aramaic as P*lM and 
. The use of MS5 in the absol. state would preclude the 
reading *MS5, and PFffl , PFR3, P3 would show the prevalence 
of the Aramaic method of inflection in Hebrew already at the 
time when the consonantal text was fixed; the word PAD ( = 5131X5) 
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on the Mesa* Stone, line 2, would prove it for the eighth century 
before our era. The linguistic argument is everywhere a two- 
edged sword. The merits of the Wellhausenian theory lie else¬ 
where: its best argument—the reconstructed history of Israel 
(c/.Kittel, I., 90). 

Note. —The sporadic occurrence of the T ending in Arabic 
(JLJL, JLL\, and its frequent use in Ethiopic (Dillmann, 

219 sqq.) will have to be explained as due to the same processes 
which have been observed in Aramaic, i. e., the method of Early 
Aramaic accentuation is Semitic. I leave it, however, to more 
competent scholars to decide this question.—I wish also to add 
that I have been able to use Dalman’s excellent Grammar of 
Jewish Palestinian Aramaic , while revising this paper. Pro¬ 
fessor Koenig’s Lehrgebdude II ., which reached me but lately, 
has, it seems, not rendered another revision of this paper neces¬ 
sary. The reader is referred especially to page 426. If the 
view expressed in the present Notes be correct, as the writer 
believes it is, Professor Koenig’s observations under the letter a 
must be said to be inadequate. The book will recommend itself 
to biblical scholars as a welcome store-house of material, also on 
account of the thorough-going exegetical work underlying it; on 
the subject, however, with which we have been dealing here (and 
also on the cognate question of the origin of the “segolates”), 
the views expressed by the learned Professor (whose kind criticism 
of our first literary work we gratefully remember), it must be 
regretted, are untenable and represent the latest summary of the 
traditional doctrines the inadequacies of which it has been the 
aim of this paper to set forth. 

Hebrew Union College, 

April 8,1895. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The purpose of this article is 

a. To present in comparative tables all the forms of negative 
particles or words used as such in the Semitic languages. 

b. To classify these forms according to origin in (1) form, 
(2) fundamental idea, (3) syntactical usage. 

c. To show the relation of different particles to each other in 
the same language and in different languages. 

d. To trace the development and composition of certain nega¬ 
tives from more primitive forms and ideas. 

e. To discuss some previous views as to origin and composi¬ 
tion and offer some new explanations of forms. 
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I. 

OF THE NEGATIVE IN GENERAL. 

Forms for the expression of the negative idea are found in 
every language. There is probably no negative idea that could 
not be expressed by some affirmative but circumlocutory formula; 
but the negative particle serves the purpose both of convenience 
and force, and in some forms is as old as language itself. It is, 
in fact, a necessity, and as language grows, the primitive negative 
differentiates or new forms are found to express new and different 
shades or degrees of force in the negative idea. Tracing this 
development historically we find its first expression in gesture, 
in which form it is found even before language begins, as may 
be noted in the development of the individual human being, is 
seen in the animal, and may be inferred for the human race if the 
theory of evolution be accepted. The kicking and balking of a 
horse, the growl of the dog when you approach to take from him 
his mutton-bone are emphatic expressions of dissent. The first 
is gesture pure and simple, like the shrug of the shoulder or the 
shake of the head in man. The growl of the dog might be called 
a vocal gesture, and is a second stage in the development of 
negative expression, a step toward a vocabulary which man in 
articulate language has carried to completion.* 

In the mere animal, the negative is an expression of emotional 
dissent, in man it may be emotional or intellectual. As emo¬ 
tional, both gesture and voice by modifications and combinations, 
the shrug of the shoulders, the toss or shake of the head, the 
facial expression, the inflexion of the voice, may add to the idea 
of dissent the element of scorn, contempt, disgust or indignation. 
As intellectual, the idea of negation by use of a differentiated 
vocabulary may be modified to express relations of time as con¬ 
tinuous, previous or subsequent (as in never , not yet y no longer , 
which are expressed in some languages by single primitive 
words), or of subordination, condition, contingency, etc. In 
man, therefore, we have the three steps in the expression of 
dissent or negation, the gesture, the natural impulse of the vocal 

• On the chronological order of development of the affirmative and negative sentence, 
see The History of Language , by H. A. Strong, W. S. Logeman and B. I. Wheeler, p. 102. 
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organs, and the intellectual choice of words in a more or less 
extended vocabulary. In this vocabulary of the negative, we are 
inclined to believe that in every language, at least in every group 
of related languages, there will be found at least one negative 
particle originating in this primitive natural impulse of the vocal 
organs expressing itself in what we have called the vocal gesture 
of dissent. The remaining particles have originated in ideas 
more or less closely associated with that of negation, or even from 
ideas originally quite unrelated. In accordance with this view 
we may classify the vocabulary of the negative under four heads: 

а. Negative of pure dissent. 

б. “ by association of ideas. 

c. “ “ transference of idea. 

d. “ “ suggestion or attenuation. 

The fuller explanation of these terms will appear in the 
classification of the Semitic negatives, but it is in order here to 
discuss the meaning and appropriateness of the first designation, 
the “negative of pure dissent.” 

The negative of pure dissent is the particle resulting from the 
vocal gesture of dissent. It might be expected that this particle, 
originating in the primitive natural impulse of the vocal organs, 
would be the same for all men, and be found common to all 
languages, but such is not the fact. We do find, however, in a 
particular group of languages a common negative stem, which by 
its appearance in all the members of the group, is shown to be 
the primitive negative for that family. Such a negative is found 
for the Indo-European family in the negative stem n, and in the 
Semitic family in the stem Z, which appears in every member of 
the group. There may or may not be a connection between the 
two families and a significance in the fact that the negative in 
each is a liquid,* but the question why the Indo-European chose 
n and the Semitic chose Z belongs back of philology to the realm 
of psychology, along with the question why among some peoples 
the common gesture of dissent is a sidewise shake of the head, 
while among others it is the backward toss. The Englishman 
and the Arab are agreed in expressing assent by a forward 

• For the exchange of yodh for lam in Western Aramaic and Syriac, and for nun and 
2am in the Babylonian Talmud and Mandaie as prefonnatires of the imporfect, see 
Wright's Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, p. 188. 
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inclination of the head, and are agreed, too, that dissent is the 
opposite of assent, but the Englishman, regarding the gesture of 
assent as an up-and-down motion, finds the opposite in a right- 
and-left motion; while the Arab, regarding the affirmative as a 
forward and downward nod, finds its opposite in a backward and 
upward toss of the head. Can psychology explain this? Is it 
perhaps that in the Englishman’s dissent there is more of deliber¬ 
ation, more of the intellectual, while in the Arab’s dissent the 
emotional prevails, and the backward toss of the head expresses 
primarily that the offer or the proposition offends his pride or is 
beneath his notice ? For the Arab, too, has a sidewise shake of 
the head, which is also intellectual, but with him expresses, not 
dissent, but doubt: “I do not understand the question, please 
repeat.” This distinction, however, does not follow strictly the 
ethnic or linguistic lines of separation. The Greeks, perhaps 
through contact with Orientals, have adopted their gesture of 
dissent, as indicated in the words Karavwo and Wa>, while the 
Armenians, belonging to the same family, though oriental in all 
their surroundings, have yet preserved the sidewise shake of the 
head. I am told by an Armenian friend, however, that among 
the Armenians also, the toss of the head as a negative gesture is 
assumed as a matter of fashion or coquetry for a short period by 
young brides and by girls of a marriageable age. 

II. 

In the following table a view is presented of the Semitic nega¬ 
tives arranged according to roots and in doubtful cases according 
to probable etymological relationship. The table does not claim 
to be complete, for some of the other languages if read with as 
broad an interpretation of the term negative might yield as large 
a list as the Hebrew; while in the Hebrew list are some whose 
claim to be called negatives might be disputed, such as the DK 
and HS3, though their cognates in the Arabic cannot be disputed 
as negatives. Especially doubtful as to etymological relationship 
are the 6 and a-a of the Assyrian and an, ak, anbi and 
an be of the Ethiopic, while the proper position, in the table, of 
Assyrian ul and Ethiopic albo is not certain 
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Table A.—Comparative Table of Semitic Negatives. 


Hebrew 

Arabic 

Assyrian 

Syriac 

Bibl. Aram. 

Ethiopic 

Phcknician 

sib, itb 

s 

r 3 

la, la-a 
(=i&) 

oLJ 

sb 

T 










iiba 

(IP 

fi* & * 




(t) 

AAO 




lassu 


rrb 



(b») b» 

(itor^+bilb 


(T)ul 


bit 

Talmudic 


bit 

“'it 


a-a(t),6(t) 


'it 

A— 


■pt, pt, p* 

ba 


balu(m) 



A?, Ah 
MA, M-flf 

Punic 
in Plautus 

en, yn 

ban, ba 

a-. 


ba-la 





.■ 

Tiba 

“Hjba 



p - 




one 


! 





0B» 







Tib* rr 

• T 







T® 



i 

i 




"3 







rra 

T 

u 






Bit 

U 



■jit, Bit 



• 




V> 




9 of 

/** 






Mb, sib 



A 




•pa (t) 
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Classifying the negatives according to the root ideas, we have 
the following table, illustrated most fully in the Hebrew. Where 
it is desired to represent a root that appears in different forms in 
several languages, we use English letters, and so also in treating 
of vowel sounds common to several forms: 

Table B. — Psychological Distribution of Negatives. 

a) Negative of pure dissent: 

1. Indo-European—n. 

2. Semitic— l. 

b) Negative by association: 

1. Diminution or decay, b21 from stem nb^ to waste away. 

2. Cutting off, • 

3. Cessation, CSNi* 

4. Removal, pib*)T from root b*IT to remove. 

'O' 

6. Change, from stem H3B to turn away , other. 

6. Separation, (?) 

c) Negative by transference of force: 

1. Conditional, Heb. DS Arab, if. 

2. Interrogative, Arab. I a , Heb. y’R. 

d) Negative by suggestion: 

1. Emptiness, p"H. 

2. Vanity, ban. 

3. Falsehood, jfc"nzj. 

: r . 

4. Waste or desolation, i)fTTl. 

Cf. the implications in such English expressions as almost y 
hardly , etc. 


III. 

THE NEGATIVE OP PUBE DISSENT. 

Of the Semitic negatives, by far the most frequent and the 
one which alone is found in every language of the group is the 
simple particle of dissent or pure negation, of which the essential 
part is the consonantal sound l. That this is the essential ele¬ 
ment in all the score or more of forms in which it appears is 
shown in the great variety of vowels by which its pronunciation 
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is assisted and by the fact that its vowel may be long or short 
and may follow or precede. Thus the vowel 

is long in tfb, *'b*lb, ^, JJL), ill, ill, Assyr. la-a, 

fl, ill., »b, rrb; 

is short in ^8 (b8), j*J> l*J, b8(?) (Phosn.), Assyr. ul, 
and AAP ; 

is a in $, JSl , , §!, fi, ai., t^L, 8b, b», 

CJ, (>), b»(?) (Pham.), Mtf»; 

is 0 in •'bilb, n-b ; e in bs, m in ul, and 0 in fc$b. 

It follows the consonant in most forms, but precedes in bs, 
Assyrian ul, and AAP (albo). 

The simplest form in which this negative appears is the 

✓ 

Arabic if, which, though there is in it an aliph of prolongation, 
employs this only as a support for the fatha , for it is to be noted 
that in the colloquial, to which rather than to poetry we must go 
for analogies of primitive values, the word is as often pronounced 
short; and so always in ilb, where the accent, so far as it has 

any, falls on the first syllable. Without this supporting aliph , 
which is not a hamza though often sounded as such, the negative 
would consist of a single consonant with its vowel point standing 
alone, a combination that nowhere occurs in Arabic, a particle 
consisting of a single consonant and its vowel always attaching 
itself as proclitic or enclitic. The negative as proclitic is found 
in the Ethiopic A and Hebrew “'S and in Indo-European in-, 
un-, alpha privative, etc., but in Arabic would be liable to con¬ 
fusion with the prepositions or the J of the jussive or the assev- 
✓ * 

erative J. A single consonant must attach itself to a following 
word or take a vowel letter, as in vj and Lc, and ^• 
In Assyrian the syllable is in some cases definitely indicated as 
long by the repetition of the vowel (la-a), but elsewhere is 
undetermined. The Hebrew, Syriac and Biblical Aramaic always 
point it long in the forms in which the vowel follows the conso¬ 
nant, but it is to be remembered that this can at most indicate the 
usage in pronunciation at the time when the vowel points were 
invented, and while the Hebrew has adopted a sufficient variety 
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of vowel points to indicate fine shades of distinction in its vowel 
sounds, the Syriac shows that the same pointing may in different 
branches of the language be given very diverse pronunciation, 
while the three vowel points of the Arabic, a comparatively late 
addition to the alphabetic writing, are quite inadequate to dis¬ 
tinguish the variety of vowel sounds found in the spoken Arabic 
of today, and probably when invented, only roughly represented 
the three principal groups of vowel sounds then employed. The 
utter confusion of values in the English vowel system is an extreme 
illustration of what is true in a measure in Arabic, and though 
the Hebrew system of vowel points is more minute, it is an arti¬ 
ficial system and can at best represent the pronunciation of 
Hebrew as it was at a comparatively late date, and possibly also 
over a limited area.* It can furnish no indication of primitive 
Semitic pronunciation nor decide, as against the phenomena of 
modern colloquial Arabic, that the particle l always employed a 
long vowel. The sound which we give to the Hebrew hOlem is 
as difficult for the modern Syrian Arab as French u is for an 
Englishman. It may have been equally so for the ancient Israelite, 
and the length of the vowel sound in the negative particle may 
have been determined as in the modern colloquial Arabic by the 
amount of emphasis thrown upon the word or the character of the 
emotion expressed. 

The significance of the longer writing of the Assyrian particle, 
la-a, is not clear, nor that of the longer form of the Hebrew 
»ib. Does the longer form indicate anything as to length or 
emphasis in the original pronunciation, or is it in the Assyrian 
merely a scribal device for making the line come out right, or is 
it accidental in both, or is it a personal scribal characteristic ? The 
following table and discussion on the Hebrew particle will present 
some of the facts, though they may discover no important princi¬ 
ples. The most obvious fact is that the long form is found most 
frequently in composition with the interrogative particle "Tj. For 
comparison therefore the table gives the number of cases where 
the short form is found with TJ and where the long form is 
found without TJ including a few cases where it is found with the 
preposition 21. 

• Qf, the local variation* in pronunciation of the German affirm a tire particle ja. 
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Table C.—Occurrences of 
K'bn, DObn and »>ft. 


In the accompanying table it is seen that the long form occurs 
with fl interrogative 141 times, but the same H takes the short 
form nearly as many times, namely 128, 
while the long form occurs without Si 
35 times. From this it is evident that 
the particle H does not determine the 
form of the negative. Is the long form 
then characteristic of certain (a) books, 

(6) authors, (c) periods of time or (d) 
qualities of style and subject matter, as 
poetical or prose, historical or liturgical ? 

As to (a) books, it is seen that in 
the compound, 12 books use only the 
long form, while 5 use only the short, 
or, leaving out those books in which 
the occurrence is so rare as hardly to be 
considered characteristic, and taking the 
two books of Samuel as one and the two 
books of Chronicles as one, we find that 
Judges, Job, and Chronicles use the 
short form exclusively, occurring re¬ 
spectively 13, 14, and 19 times, while 
Samuel is characterized by the exclusive 
use of the long form, occurring 34 
times. But in 15 books both forms 
occur, some showing a preference for 
the one, some for the other. The dis¬ 
tinction therefore can hardly be one of 
books. 

Is the distinction (6) one of author¬ 
ship? Ezekiel, which is confessedly 
the work of one author, uses the two 
forms in the compound impartially, 8 to 
8 . So also do Amos and Ruth, each 2 
to 2. Jeremiah indeed shows a decided 
though not exclusive preference for the 
long form, 14 to 3, and in the uncompounded particle, uses the 
long form 19 times as against 5 times in the two Isaiahs, which 



sbn 

Kibn 

xrb 

Gen. ... 

5 

8 

l 

Ex. 

3 

1 

• • • 

Lev. 

• • • 

• • • 

l 

Num.... 

6 

2 

... 

Deut.... 

3 

1 

• • • 

Josh.... 

1 

2 

... 

Judg.... 

13 

. . . 

... 

1 Sam... 

... 

20 

2 

2 Sam... 

• • • 

14 

• • • 

lKga... 

9 

6 

3 

2 Kgs... 

17 

12 

... 

Isa. 

7 

18 

5 

Jer. 

3 

14 

19 

Ezek.... 

8 

8 

2 

Hos. 


... 


Joel- 


1 


Amos... 

2 

2 


Obad.... 


4 


Jon. 


1 


Mic. 


6 


Nah. 


• • • 


Hab. 


4 


Zeph.... 


. . . 


Hag. 

Zech.... 

"i 

1 

6 


Mai. 


3 


Ps. 

ii 

1 


Prov.... 

3 

1 


Job. 

14 

• • • 


Cant.... 

• • • 

• • • 


Ruth... 

2 

2 


Lam.... 

• • • 

• • • 

”i 

Eccles... 

i 

• • • 

l 

Esther.. 

« • • 

i 


Dan. 

• • • 

... 


Ezra.... 

• • • 

i 


Neh. 

• • • 

3 


1 Chron. 

4 

. . . 


2 Chron. 

15 

... 


Total... 

128 

141 

35 
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make the next most frequent use of it. Testing the question on 
the commonly accepted documentary division of Isaiah we have 
the following table of occurrences, showing that both forms 
occur in each main section and often in close proximity: Long, 
-8:19; 28:25;37:26; 40:21 4 ; 42:24; 43:19; 44:20; 45:21; 48:6; 
51:9, 10; 57:4; 58:6,7. Short, 10:8,9,11; 29:17; 36:12; 44:8; 
57:11. The distinction therefore cannot be one of authorship. 

As to (c) period, we find that the widely separated books of 
Judges and Chronicles agree in the exclusive use of the short 
form, while Daniel (?), Ezra and Nehemiah, approximately con¬ 
temporary with Chronicles, use only the long form. 

As to (d) literary style and subject matter, we find that the 
prophets from Hosea to Malachi, with the exception of Amos and 
Ezekiel, who are impartial, and Hosea, Nahum and Zephaniah, 
who furnish no data, prefer the long to the short form, 56 to 11, 
while the wisdom literature of Psalms, Proverbs, Job and Eccle¬ 
siastes prefers the short form by 29 fco 2. But on the other hand, 
Judges and Job, as diverse as possible, in these respects agree in 
the exclusive use of the short form, while Judges and Samuel, 
similar in subject matter, are at opposites, Samuel using only the 
long form. Equally fruitless is the effort to find any euphonic or 
syntactical distinction, as appears, e. g. f in Isa. 65:1, 

sibb •'flun-n 
iizra ribb -naana 

. \ t . ; • .. • . 

where in the same verse, by the same author, in the same con¬ 
struction and practically the same euphonic conditions, we have 
the two forms. We are left to the conclusion therefore that in 
some books the long form is due to arbitrary scribal preference, 
and in others to scribal inconsistency and carelessness perpet¬ 
uated by scribal scrupulosity, or else, wherever it occurs it was 
intended originally to indicate some emphasis whose force is now 
lost to us, the further definition of which in a dead language and 
in the absence of any direct ancient testimony, would be mere 
conjecture. The view that the long form is a less corrupted relic 
of an original triliteral verb form * fails to account for its preser- 

• Presented by Dietrich in Get&nius' WOrterbuch , see fetb, criticised by Bottcher, Lehr* 
buck der hebrdUchen 8prache , g 532, p. 340, footnote 1. 
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vation in the same author and in close proximity with the shorter 
form, and there is no good ground for supposing that this nega¬ 
tive particle ever was a noun.* To the question whether the 
noun or the verb was the earliest of the parts of speech the true 
answer is “neither; but the interjection,** and in the negative par¬ 
ticle l we have preserved one of the original interjections. 

In the use of this common particle Z, three members of the 
Semitic family, the Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, and Phoenician 
have differentiated a form to distinguish between prohibition and 
deprecation, using for the latter the form bK in which the vowel 
precedes the consonant. No such distinction is found in Arabic, 
Assyrian, Syriac, or Ethiopic. The explanation of the form lies, 
perhaps, in this, that a form beginning with a short vowel is less 
explosive than one beginning with a consonant and can less easily 
be prolonged for emphasis than one ending in a vowel. Hence 
its effect is milder and it serves to express the milder feeling of 
entreaty. In actual usage, however, the two forms are some¬ 
times found in the same sentence with consecutive verbs or nouns 
where no distinction of force can be assumed, c/. Lev. 10:6. 
Where, as in this case, the H‘b follows the bs, it might be consid¬ 
ered a case of fcib used to perpetuate another negative, a construc¬ 
tion common enough with it in Arabic, but extremely rare with 
fcib in Hebrew. But in Prov. 27:2, where the negatives are used 
with nouns, we have the reversed order, from which we must con¬ 
clude that in some cases, at least, no distinction is made. We 
have also two cases, Prov. 12:28 (with noun) and Cant. 7:3 (with 
verb) where, if the rendering of the Revised Version be accepted, 
bs is not jussive but declarative. 

It is with some hesitation that the Assyrian ul is classed with 
the Z negatives. The word is usually considered as the construct 
state of a noun, ullu, “non-existence, nothingness,** from a verb, 
alftlu, “be feeble, nought,** c/. Zimmem, Busspsalmen , p. 83, and 
others.f But if bfc< has any connection with fctb, it seems equally 
probable that ul is another form of la from which it differs in 
usage even less than b& from fctb. £ The particular force of ul has 

* See to the contrary Goseniaa-Kautzach Hebr&i»che Orammatik , g 100,1. 

t Delitzach, As$yri$che$ WOrterbuch ; Idem, Prolegomena, 133, Hal6vy, Milanget d'ipi- 
graphic , 165. v 

l Cy., however, Assyrian al in proper name Al-duglA-nisd, II Bawl. 63c., 42, 
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not been determined. Delitzsch is inclined to make the distinc¬ 
tion that ul is used only in principal clauses while la is found in 
both principal and subordinate constructions and with all the 
parts of speech susceptible of negation.* The suggestion is due 
to Dr. Geo. R. Berry, of The University of Chicago, that there 
may be in ul an emphasis of contrast, the suggestion being based 
on several passages,—Tig.Pil. I., cols. 1:72; 5:38; 7:68,70: Asur- 
na§. 1:43, 108,—where the king in his treatment of a conquered 
city or the rebuilding of a temple does not follow the precedents: 
‘‘that city (contrary to the usual custom) I did not destroy, 
devastate and burn with fire.” 

In Syriac, alongside of |J we find a^, a stronger negative 
compounded of |) and o<n. 

In Arab. Syr. Bib. Aram, fpb and Assyr. lassu, 
we have compounds of this primitive l and the noun of existence 
ye$. The Aramaic of Daniel and Ezra fails to compound the two 
parts but has *lTK"Kb and the Hebrew has TZT fc<b and TZT 'pt. 
The Arabic, on the contrary, not only compounds the parts, but 
losing sight of the original character of the parts, treats the com¬ 
pound as a verb, defective indeed but capable of considerable 
inflection for person and number. 

IV. 

NEGATIVE BY TBANSPEBENOE. 

Under this term is included the use of the interrogative and 
conditional particles as negatives, represented by the Arabic Lo 
and and the Hebrew and DK. 

The transition of a particle from an interrogative to a negative 
force is a process depending upon the frequency of a certain use 
of the interrogative known as the rhetorical question. The rhe¬ 
torical question is one of the most emphatic means for conveying 
a positive idea, and even before the introductory particle has lost 
its interrogative character, the force of the sentence as a whole 
has become that of a negative assertion. Thus in English, “ What 
have I done?” spoken in a tone of indignant surprise means 
emphatically, “I have done nothing (for which I should be 

• Delitzsch, Assyrian Grammar , 1889, g 143, p. 352. 
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blamed).” So in Hebrew, “Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this thing?” is an emphatic disclaimer of a disparaging impu¬ 
tation. In modem Arabic, a man excusing himself from some 
mishap, exclaims, su beddi ’amil, “What did I (or, “do I”) 
want to do?” = “What could I do (under the circumstances)?” 
the equivalent of the English plea, “I couldn’t help it.” In all 
these cases, it is the rhetorical question, expecting no answer 
because assuming that there can be but one answer, and hence 
very emphatic. The question for information may be very 
urgent, but can never be emphatic because by its very nature it 
implies doubt, an inquiring rather than an assertive state of mind. 
But the rhetorical question is used only where the speaker knows 
that there can be but one answer, and that one in accordance 
with his own view. Hence it is in force equivalent to a statement 
of axiomatic value, that is, a very positive and emphatic one. 
Hence the particle converted from this rhetorical interrogative 
use to do duty as a negative will be somewhat more emphatic 
than the ordinary negative. This will be shown in a discussion 
of the Arabic Lo . 

There is, however, another process by which the negative 
may be derived from the interrogative value. The interrogative 
may be, not substantive, but adverbial, i. e ., it may ask, not 
“what?” but “where?” or “how?” and this may pass into a 
negative force by the following process. So long as the query 
“where?” is in the mind, there is a consciousness of the absence 
or notness of the object sought, and the longer the query remains 
unanswered, the stronger becomes the sense of notness f and this 
sense of notness , at first local, if the search be continued long 
enough, will become a sense of absolute non-existence. Hence 
the sense of whereness and notness , inseparably associated, come 
in time to be identified, and the same particle may then serve 
as the sign of either. This has, in fact, occurred in the Semitic 
languages, and is possibly represented in the Hebrew particle 
■pX and its cognates. 

The negatives derived from the interrogatives are all based 
upon the interrogative roots, m and ay. The former as a negative 
is confined to the Arabic, with possibly a few cases in Hebrew 
(cf. under in Table E, Syntactical Constructions); the latter 
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is most frequent in Hebrew and Ethiopic, and appears possibly 
in the Assyrian^ but is not found in Arabic. We will first 
develop the negative of the m root. 

A. The Arabic Negative Lo.— Like the negative consonant 
l of pure dissent in the Indo-European, the interrogative root m 
is found with different vowels under different circumstances. 
For the impersonal or neuter it appears in Arabic as Lo and for 
the personal as £yo , but this in the colloquial modem Arabic has 
also the pronunciation ^jjjo with the kesra lengthened perhaps to 
distinguish it from the preposition ^. In Hebrew we find it 
with the a vowel for the impersonal, tV2 and the t vowel for 
the personal T2. In this long t, the Hebrew corresponds to the 
colloquial Arabic, which raises the question whether both may 
not be a degeneration from the original a which the written 
Arabic has preserved in both personal and impersonal and Lo . 

Of these two forms, it is only the impersonal that has passed 
into the interrogative force. The reason for this is plain. There 
is indeed no logical reason why the rhetorical question, “ Whom 
have I on earth beside Thee?” should not come to be read as a 
negative statement, “I have no one on earth beside Thee,” as 
well as that the question, “ What could I do?” should come to 
mean, “I could do nothing.” But it must be remembered that 
the transition of the particle from the interrogative to the negative 
force depends entirely upon the frequency of its use, that is, the 
rhetorical question must be used so frequently as to become a 
stereotyped formula for a negative thought. The personal 
interrogative in rhetorical question has never attained to such 
frequent use as to become a stereotyped formula, and it is for the 
same reason that in Hebrew even the impersonal TV2 cannot be 
regarded as a negative except in the two places in Cant. 8:4, 
where the structure of the sentence for the sake of analogy with 
2:7 and 3:5 demands it. 

In treating this particle Lo we note first that as distinguished 
from the adverbial and qualitative interrogative ^|, this is the 
substantive interrogative, and as such may be nominative or accu¬ 
sative, and as nominative may be either subject or predicate 
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nominative, and as accusative may be the direct object or the 
second accusative appositive to the object, or the adverbial accu¬ 
sative. 

The following cases from the Quran taken first as interrog¬ 
ative will illustrate these uses. Sur. 86:10 y ^ J Uj 
(^ ab ifj). Neglecting the second part, we may read, “For 

what (is there) to him of power?” in which the Lo is subject 
nominative, a rhetorical question which easily becomes the nega¬ 
tive statement, “For he has no power,” which is continued 
and determined as negative by the negative ^ob if^ “nor 
helper.” Compare with this the similar construction in Hebrew, 
l Kge. 12:16, ^r-pa nbnr»b*i -rra pbn nb-rm where, how¬ 
ever, we are to regard the first clause as remaining a rhetorical 
interrogative,* because the form is not so frequent in Hebrew as 
in Arabic, and the fcib in Hebrew, unlike the if in Arabic, is not 
used to continue another negative. Sur. 97:2, fcJLJ Lo Lo^ 
“And what can show thee what the night of power is?” 
Here the first Lo is plainly subject nominative to Jlpjf and has 
not departed from its interrogative force, since to do so would 
leave the verb without a subject; while the second Lo is as clearly 
a predicate nominative to the nominal sentence of which *JLJ 
j is the logical subject, and could not be rendered as a nega¬ 
tive without breaking the connection of the clauses. 

For Lo as predicate nominative compare also Sur. 70:41 Lo^ 
“And what are we among (or as) those pre¬ 
vented?” cf. German: Was ftlr .... sind wir? Here the 
is the logical subject and Lo the predicate nominative, but the 
sentence becomes “We are not among those prevented.” 

Of the three accusative uses, that of the direct object is rare. 
In Sur. 53:3, Loj “And what does he speak out 

of lust?” = “He never speaks out of lust,” the Lo is (originally) 
direct object of . 

In the two clauses immediately preceding this, JuA Lo 

Your companion does not err nor does he go astray, 
the two Lo’s traced back in the same way to the rhetorical inter- 

• Cf. also 2 Sam. 20:1, where is to be similarly explained. 
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rogative give us adverbial accusatives, “ In what respect does your 
companion err and in what respect does he go astray ? ” Here 
the original interrogative force of Lo is attested by its use in the 
second clause, since had the first Lo been merely a negative, it 
would more probably have been continued by if. A good case 
of accusative of measure or cognate accusative is found in Sur. 
74:49, ^jjubL&Jf StUav pLi “For what will the inter¬ 
cession of the intercessors avail them ?”= the intercession of the 
intercessors will avail them nothing, will not avail them. 

In this way most of the negative uses of Lo may be traced 
back to the interrogative, but there remain a few in which the 
particle in the construction in which it stands cannot be rendered 
as interrogative because the sentence without it is fully supplied 
with all it can contain of subject and predicate nominative, and 
object and adverbial accusative. Thus in Sur. 74:34, 
yc if| “And not does anyone know the armies of thy 

Lord except He,” the Lo cannot be subject nominative because a 
personal subject is required; it cannot be predicate nominative 
because the verb is transitive; it cannot be object accusative 
because that is supplied by jyL*. ; and there is no occasion for 
an adverbial accusative. The sentence therefore could not be 
originally a rhetorical question, and the Lo could be nothing 
else than a negative. Here then is a clear case of Lo as having 
become a negative before entering into the sentence. It has 
come to be a negative particle in and of itself, and capable of 
being used like if in sentences that cannot be read as rhetorical 
interrogatives. Such extreme cases, however, are rare, and 
nearly all sentences with Lo show a trace of their interrogative 
origin. 

What now is the peculiar force of the negative Lo as distin¬ 
guished from if. It has been customary to say, following the 
native grammarians, that Lo is used with the perfect, generally of 
past time, and is more emphatic than if. Thus Lansing* has 
“ Lo = not, negative of the absolute present and of the perfect.” 
It has also been said that the restrictivesf iff, etc., following a 
negative prefer the negative Lo . But while this is true in 

• Lansing, An Arabic Manual, g 72, p. 123. 

t Bwald, Grammatica Critica Linguae Arabicae , Part II., pp. 201-3. 
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many cases, it is too general and the exceptions are too numerous. 
Lo is used freely with both the perfect and imperfect tenses and 
in speaking of past, present and future time. And as for , it 
is found more often, indeed, preceded by Lo, but so frequently 
by and sometimes by it, that we can hardly suppose that it 


is the if| that calls for a Lo , but something further back than 
the mere presence of a restrictive. We must find some more fun¬ 
damental distinction between Lo and it . The following exam¬ 
ples will show how varied is the use of Lo as to form of verb used 
and time referred to, and will serve as a means by which to arrive 
at the basal principle. 

1. With perfect tense of past time, Sur. 67:10, £ Ljl5^ L jo 
^xju Jt “We would not have been among the fellows of 

the blaze.” Sur. 53:11, ^ Lo 4 >lyUt ^ dS* Lo “The heart did 
not belie what it saw,’’ referring to a definite past event. Sur. 
53:17, Loj yA Jl ^ Lo “The sight did not turn aside nor 


waver,” referring to an incident of Muhammad’s vision. 

2. With perfect tense of present time (?) Sur. 26:208, Lo^ 
jjuo L$J 5M ^jjo LCb&t “ And we never destroy (Palmer), 
destroyed (Sale), a town except it has (had) warners.” For a 
clearer case, in which Palmer and Sale are agreed in rendering 
the verbs in the present, and the parallelism supports this render¬ 


ing, we have Sur. 53:2, Lo^ Lo “Your com¬ 

panion does not err, nor does he go astray.” In v. 3 the thought 
is carried out with Lo and the imperfect, ^ gjaJb Lo^ 

“nor does he speak out of lust.” The words occurring at the 
opening of the surah are an assertion of the prophet’s veracity 
and credibility with reference, not to some past occasion, but to 
what he is about to say; hence we may fairly assume that present 
time is intended and that the three verbs, two in the perfect and 
one in the imperfect, are used without distinction. 

3. With imperfect referring to present time Sur. 67:19, Lo 

it! 3^—Q “Not does there hold them (the birds) up, 
except the Merciful.” 

4. With imperfect referring to the future, Sur. 92:11, Lo^ 
^ 2 !6! «JLo jOe b “And not shall his wealth avail him 
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when he falls down” (into hell), referring to the day of judg¬ 
ment, hence, evidently future, cf. also Sur. 74:49 above. 

In nominal sentences, also, the Lc is used with equal freedom 
as to time, though for the past for definiteness we usually find 
the verb expressed, as in Sur. 67:10, Lo 

a Bv J | where we might have had Lo but for the ambiguity 
as to time. 


In the present we have, Sur. 81:25, ^ jj liru* Jyb ya Loj 
“And it is not the word of a pelted devil.” In the future, Sur. 
82:16, jjjcoUb L$JL& Lcj “And they will not be among the 
absent from it,” i. e., trorh the broiling in hell on the judgment 
day. 

From the above and similar passages we find that Lo is used 
with the perfect tense for present and past time, with the imper¬ 
fect for present and future time and in nominal sentences for 
present and future time. The distinction between Lo and if there¬ 
fore has primarily nothing to do with the tense used or the time 
referred to, but must be sought in the nature, i. e ., in the original 
force, of the particle itself. We shall find that all the phenom¬ 
ena of Lo , the tenses used, its preference for present and past 
time, its greater emphasis as compared with if, are sufficiently 
explained by its origin as an interrogative and its transition to 
the negative force through the rhetorical question. 

The rhetorical interrogative as a substitute for a positive asser¬ 
tion of a fact is a stronger method of conveying the thought, but 
can be safely resorted to only where the facts are so well known or 
at least are so far matter of general consent that the speaker can 
be reasonably sure that the answer, should one be returned, 
would accord with the impression he intends to convey. If he is 
addressing his own partisans, he may venture the rhetorical ques¬ 
tion with more freedom than in speaking to opponents. Such a 
question answered in the affirmative when a negative answer is 
called for would be fatal to the purpose of the speaker. 

On what classes of facts now, may a speaker venture to put 
his teachings in the interrogative form? There are two such 
classes, (a) facts of the past and present of which his hearers 
may reasonably be supposed to have positive historical knowledge 
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or present experience, including such facts in revealed religion as 
have had their event in the past, which, though not matter of 
human experience, have yet been accepted with equal positiveness 
as facts, c/. Sur. 74:30, and (6) general truths holding good for 
all time and doctrines as to the future on which there is a 
general consensus in the moral and religious consciousness of 
the hearers. 

Of course in either of these cases the speaker in his confidence 
in his own position may be led to substitute his own assurance 
for that of his hearers, as when in Sur. 53:17 the prophet relates 
with great positiveness the details of his vision, forgetting that 
these could not be matters of experience with his followers nor 
of general acceptance as history, but relying on the unques¬ 
tioning faith of his followers in himself as sufficient to inspire 
them with as much assurance as personal experience could have 
furnished. 

As illustrative of confidence in historical facts the prophet in 
Sur. 39:51, referring to the destruction of Thamud and Ad, 
exclaims, Li “What then did that 

avail them which they had been engaged in acquiring?” It was 
an unquestioned tradition that the tribe of Thamud had amassed 
great wealth. It was equally certain that a terrible destruction 
had befallen them. Hence the conclusion followed that their 
wealth was of no avail, and to the prophet’s question, “ Did that 
wealth save them?” there could be but one answer, “Most 
assuredly not.” 

So also in regard to the fate of the unbelievers at the judg¬ 
ment day, Muhammad, using the imperfect tense in this case, 
could ask with assurance, “What will the intercession of the 
intercessors avail them?” and again, “What will his wealth 
profit him when he falls down (into hell) ?” To these also there 
could be but one answer, “Nothing”; for free grace at the judg¬ 
ment day is something unknown to Islftm, and no doctrine is 
more emphasized in the Quran than that the awards of the future 
life will be apportioned strictly in accordance with what men 
have deserved by their conduct in this life, so that neither inter¬ 
cession nor wealth will have influence on the decision. ( Cf Dr, 
Chas. C. Torrey’s Commercial-Theological Terms in the Qur’dn.) 
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We can now see why, as the grammars have noticed, Lo is 
found more frequently with past and absolute present time, and 
is more emphatic than if. It is more emphatic because the rhe¬ 
torical question in which it originated is a more emphatic way of 
conveying a negative idea than the simple negative sentence; and 
it is found more frequently with the past and absolute present, 
not because the particle as such prefers one tense or time rather 
than another, but because matters of history and present personal 
experience can be more safely appealed to than matters still in 
the future, and offer a wider range of facts. The future is, of 
necessity, less certain than the present and past, and it is only 
where faith gives to the future something of the reality of expe¬ 
rience, that Lc can properly be used of future time. 

It cannot be maintained, however, that this distinction is 
always in the author’s mind where Lo is found. Even in the 
Quran there are found such sentences as Sur. 39:67, !»" 

aJUl “But they have not rated God at his true power,” 

where it is difficult to cast the thought in an interrogative form, 
or to see any special force in the negative. In later writings and 
in colloquial Arabic we must expect to find Lo and if used with 
still less discrimination; yet even here, trained and careful 
writers and speakers, though ignorant of the basis of distinc¬ 
tion, will feel a difference and instinctively choose the proper 
particle according to this law which the grammarians have roughly 
formulated. 

In this discussion of the Arabic Lo , we have illustrated the 
principal steps by which an interrogative particle undergoes 
transition to a negative force. The transition of Lo from the 
interrogative to the negative is very simple and direct, involving 
only two steps, (a) the transition of force and { b) the forgetting 
of the original force so far as to allow the use of the particle as a 
negative in constructions where the interrogative could not stand. 
Here with Lo the process stops, and as a negative it never becomes 
anything more than the particle not . We will now follow out a 
similar process in the Hebrew, in which there are more steps, and 
where the interrogative particle not only becomes a negative 
particle, but even a noun of nothingness . 
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B. The Hebrew Negative yK.—Of the three interrogative 
stems, m, ay, and ha or a, while the Arabic has developed a neg¬ 
ative from the substantive interrogative m, the Hebrew has 
chosen for the same process the qualitative interrogative ay, from 
which it has developed a negative which occurs quite as fre¬ 
quently in Hebrew as the Lc in Arabic. This negative is "pit, 
construct state “pK. To obtain this form, the Hebrew has added 
an element n to the stem ay, and welded the two together so 
thoroughly as to lose sight of the original parts and to treat the 
compound as a simple stem, as the Assyrian and Syriac seem to 
have treated in the same manner some t\ formations of verbs, and 
as the Arabic has undoubtedly dealt with the l and y£$ in its 
inflection of . The derivation of the Hebrew yK from the 
stem ay is not, therefore, so simple as that of the negative Lo 
from the stem m. 

Two principal explanations have been given of the negative 
"pH. The first is that of the school of Gesenius, which seeks to 
find for every form a nominal or verbal root, as in its attempt to 
make the particle Kb a relic of some noun* or triliteral verb,f and 
the Assyrian ul, a contraction of the verb al&lu, to be feeble, 
nought, and also finds wherever it can a relation between Semitic 
and Aryan roots. In accordance with the first purpose, it bases 
yK upon a hypothetical root “pK, and by reversing the radicals 
connects it with the extant verb K*0, to say “no,” and perhaps 
with , to nod, which is found possible on the analogy of the 
Indo-European ne and in- or no and iw-. In pursuance of 
the second tendency it makes this and to be related to 
the Indo-European negative stem n.\ It then drops the "j from 
yK to get the form on the analogy of the a privative from av 
in Greek, and even goes so far as to derive the interrogatives 
»TK and from the negative by dropping the 

The second explanation has been presented clearly by BOtt- 
cherjl who rightly finds the basis of “pK in the interrogative stem 
ay but with some hesitation accounts for the *j as a nunnaticn. 

♦MitcheU’s Qetenius' Hebrew Grammar , 1883, p. 255, and Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrdieche 
Grammatiky 1878, § 100,1. 

t Dietrich in Gesenius' W&rterbuch, criticised by Bottcher, Lehrbuch der hebrdiechen 
Sprachey g 532, p. 340, footnote 1. 

$ BOttcher’s Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Sprachey g 532. 

II Ibid . 
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This derivation from the interrogative is adopted in Driver and 
Brown*8 new edition of Gesenius 9 Learicon* where, however, no 
explanation is attempted for the "j. 

Before offering a third explanation, it is in order to point out 
the objections to these two views. The old view of Gesenius is 
open to suspicion as a forced attempt to explain the form in 
accordance with an assumption that all forms of speech neces¬ 
sarily have their origin in either nominal or verbal roots, an 
assumption sufficiently answered in our discussion of the origin 
of fcib. The attempt to see in the three letters of "pH the radi¬ 
cals of a triliteral root can at best carry the derivation back no 
further than the triliteral stage of the language, which is a late 
stage arrived at only by a process such as is still going on in 
English in the adoption of regular preterites for irregular verbs 
and regular plurals for irregular nouns. Again, to identify the 
* with the n of the Indo-European negative, and after thus making 
it a radical and the strongest one in the triliteral root, to allow the 
dropping of it on the analogy of the dropping of the v from <fcv- in a 
privative of the Greek is quite unwarranted; first, because the n of 
the Indo-European has its counterpart in Z, not in *pK ; secondly, 
because the v of av in Greek and Sanskrit was originally not a true 
consonant but merely a nasal vowel like final n in French, the nasal 
quality of which was more or less pronounced according as it was 
followed by a vocal or consonantal sound, and the dropping of 
which was done in accordance with well defined euphonic laws; 
while the presence or absence of the n in "pH and its cognates of 
the Hebrew, "’H of the Phoenician, yn and en in the Punic of Plau¬ 
tus, and the A ( ?) and the XI ( ?) of the Ethiopic, is not condi¬ 
tioned by euphonic laws. The same is equally true when the 
negative has passed, as Gesenius would have us believe, into the 
interrogative.f The impossibility, on psychological grounds, of 
the transition in this direction, from the negative to the inter¬ 
rogative, will be shown later, and it being possible, the n of the 
interrogative (c/. Heb, *pfcC2, Isa. 39:3 and Arab. ) must be 
otherwise accounted for. 

Bottcher’s explanation of "j as a nunnation \ is unsatisfactory 

* So© under . 

t Geeenius-Rftdiger, Hebrew Grammar , ed. by Conant, pp. 272 eq. 

% BOttcher, Lehrbuch der Kebr&ischen Sprache , g 532. 
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because it fails to explain how an interrogative could receive the 
nunnation, while the admission that the element ay is the inter¬ 
rogative connects it at once with the Arabic ^ and hence with 
in which the followed by a vowel certainly cannot be the 
nunnation. 

What then is the n in ? Accepting as the basis of the 
form the interrogative element ay , for reasons that will be given 
later, the most reasonable view as to the n is that it is neither 
the n of negation * nor the n of indefiniteness but the demon¬ 
strative n which by a common psychological process appears both 
in Indo-European and Semitic; in the former in Sanskrit nu> f 
Gr. kvv, Latin nunc and English now; and in the latter, in Heb. 
HOT and the precative particle fcU, and in the Arabic , and \jjt 
and possibly in the energetic form of the verb. This particle nu 
in Sanskrit is appended with an intensive or precative force to 
the interrogative,^ as in fco-nw, who now? who pray f It has 
the same force in fcU appended to the verb in the Hebrew preca¬ 
tive sentence and in doubtful and courteous question. 

The interrogative in Hebrew can easily take on this preca¬ 
tive particle, yet it can as easily omit it without affecting the 
form of the question. Whether it should be used or not would 
depend therefore originally upon the earnestness of the speaker, 
but later might become so stereotyped as to lose its special force. 
This would depend upon the habit of mind of the people as a 
whole, so that it might prevail more among the Hebrews than 
the Phoenicians, just as the rhetorical question with m prevailed 
more among the Arabs than among the Hebrews, so that with the 
former it became stereotyped as a negative while with the latter 
it failed to do so. 

Beginning then as = WTPil and , we have the 

vowel of the n preserved in both. But as the Hebrew lost its 
case endings, so this vowel also, being unprotected, was lost, the 
more so because the n could, though with difficulty, fall back 
upon the preceding diphthong, giving the form . A similar 
loss of the final vowel in colloquial Arabic reduces the to 

• For the contrary view see Ewald, Hebrew Grammar, tr. London, 1886, p. 288. 

t Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar , §504, and Lanman, Sanskrit Reader , pp. 138 and 200. 
Of. also, Lindsay, The Latin Language , p. 615. 

t Lanman, Sanskrit Reader , p. 188; Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 504. 
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pronounced ayn, but unspellable in Arabic because the 
vowel system has not been sufficiently developed to indicate the 
sound of Hebrew ger& to which this exactly corresponds. This 
is often further corrupted in the modern colloquial, perhaps by 
metathesis of yodh , to wayn and this sometimes still further to 
fdyn (cf. the opposite movement of p in Greek as it weakens from 
the sound of / or v to w and finally disappears). But since the 
form "pa, in which the yodh still has something of consonantal 
force, is not agreeable to the Hebrew ear, the yodh must find a 
helping vowel after the manner of the so-called segholates, or 
change the vowel before it for one with which it can coalesce 
into a pure vowel sound. This leads to one of three forms. 
Either (a) the yodh takes as a helping vowel its cognate vowel 
fytreq, giving the form or (6) there is a modification of the 
preceding pdthah to gere with which the yodh more easily coales¬ 
ces, giving the form "ffct, which being shorter serves for the con¬ 
struct state and exactly corresponds in sound to the unspellable 
colloquial Arabic ayn , or (c) the preceding pdthah is heightened 
to qameg , and the yodh , changed to waw , takes for its helping 
vowel seghol , giving the form *pjN;. 

We have then from this interrogative stem ay and the precative 
or demonstrative na the forms (colloquial ^->1, 
fcGTPR, "pfc*, and "pH, of which the last three have passed 
into the negative force. To these, as negatives of cognate origin, 
we may add the Phoenician yn and en (Punic dialect in Plautus)* 
and probably the Ethiopic M , Ah (for Alh) A1A and ; 

and from the same stem ay without the na we have the Heb. ‘'H 
(rare), Talmudic Tfc, Phoenician (no pointed Phoenician texts 
have been found by which to determine the voweling) and the 
first part of the compound by R, Ethiopic A and possibly the 
Assyrian a-a and 6. 

Having traced the development of the form of , it needs 
but a few words to trace the transition of the idea from the 
interrogative to the negative force. The process is the same as 
in the case of Lo, but while in Lc the transition is made through 
the rhetorical question using the substantive interrogative what? 

* Schroeder, Die Ph&nizische Sprache , 1860, p. 211, § 116, b. 
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in "pS, it is developed from the qualitative or adverbial where? 
and not only through the rhetorical question, but possibly also 
through the question for information. The former, however, is 
certainly the more common and gives the more direct transition. 
The rhetorical question, Isa. 33:186, STS bjblb »"PjK “SO !T8 
D'VnyarrTiK “ Where is he that took account, where is he that 

• r: • - 

weighed (the tribute), where is he that counted the towers?” 
conveys in strongest terms the exultant thought of the speaker 
that the Assyrian who had come up against the city is gone, is 
destroyed, in short, non est. 

In a less direct way, the fcUTPfct that asks for information 
may become whereness, which implies the absence or the 
nothingness or the emptiness and gives us by successive steps the 
■pK of nothingness and the "pH of vanity, worthlessness and sin. 
This transition of an adverbial interrogative to a substantive 
force is seen in English in such a sentence as, I know neither 
the how, nor why, nor when, nor where of it. From its origin 
in an adverbial interrogative of place, it comes to be that *pK is 
primarily a negative of existence rather than of action, and is 
therefore found most commonly and properly with nominal rather 
than with verbal forms. The development of the negative 
from ay has been carried much further than that from m, and 
appears in several languages, while that from Lo is confined 
with few exceptions to the Arabic. For a full presentation 
of their development in Hebrew, see the Table E, Syntactical 
Constructions. 

The theory that makes the negatives *pR and Lo to be related 
to the interrogative particles in the reverse order,* that is, that 
the interrogatives were derived from the negative particles, which 
has been shown to be etymologically improbable, can be shown 
to be psychologically impossible. This has been done briefly by 
Bottcher in his Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Sprache, § 532 sq. 
Taking the simple sentence Kin "pS, and reading the *p8 as the 
rhetorical interrogative fcOTPR, “where, pray, is he?” the impli¬ 
cation is evident that he is not, as in the challenge of the Rab- 
shakeh, 2 Kgs., 18:34, “Where are the gods of Hamath and 
Arpad?” If now we read the ■pS as originally negative, he is not, 

* Gesenius-Rftdiger, Hebrew Grammar , od. by Conant, pp. 272 sq . 
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we may by the proper inflection indicate a question, he is not f = 
is he not? but the question relates only to the existence of the 
person; it asks nothing as to the where? The answer can only 
be “yes” or “no.” But the interrogative PPH, or, as in 2 Kgs. 
20:14, ISO* "pita, “ whence do they come?” and the Arabic , 
where? can never be answered by “yes” or “no.” Being an 
adverbial interrogative, it calls for an adverbial answer. “Where 
is he?” asked with rhetorical inflection can easily and naturally 
suggest, he is not ; but “not is he ?” can never by inflection or 
by re-arrangement of the order of the words suggest the thought, 
where is he? 

The same reasoning applies to the substantive interrogative 
Lo. The sentence, Lc > “ What did Zeid (ever) strike,” 

with the proper rhetorical emphasis means, “Zeid has not (ever) 
struck (anything);” but the same sentence rendered originally as 
negative, “Zeid has not struck,” can never by change of inflec¬ 
tion or of order of words call for a substantive answer, which it 
must do if rendered, “What has Zeid struck?” Examples might 
be given to show that this holds equally good whether the Lo be 
subject or predicate nominative, or object or adverbial accusative. 

V. 

THE 8BMITIC CONCEPT OF NONENTITY. 

Prof. Max Mtiller, in his Lectures on the Science of Language , 
2d series, pp. 344-7, is at some pains to show that abstract 
nothingness was inconceivable to the human mind until the 
theologians invented it for use in their discussions on escha¬ 
tology, and made annihilation their bugbear with which to 
frighten men into being good. In demonstration of this he 
arrays certain facts in Indo-European philology to show that the 
nearest approach that language could make to expressing non¬ 
entity was by taking the smallest conceivable concrete thing or 
actual existence, and then denying that object or existence. 
Hence all words expressive of non-existence in the Indo-European 
stock are necessarily compounds. Thus in English, nothing = 
no thing and none = no one; in French, ne . . . rien = Latin ne 
. . . rem, “ not a thing ” and ne ... . point = Latin ne ... . 
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pimctum , “not a point;” in Italian, niente = Latin ne . . . . ens 
for essens, “not being;” in Latin, nihil, from which annihilation , 
= filum, “not a thread,” by change of f to h frequently seen 
in Spanish words borrowed from the Latin; in Greek, ov&f; and 
in Sanskrit, asat = a privative and sat = Latin sens or* ens, 
“being.” 

The position seems well sustained by the Indo-European phi¬ 
lology, but if Professor Mtlller had looked at the Hebrew, he 
would have found that the Semitic mind, whether early or late, 
whether in the clergy or the laity, grasped the idea of abstract 
nonentity immediately and expressed it by its simplest uncom¬ 
pounded negative particles. Moreover, in Hebrew the terms are 
not used eschatologically. It must be admitted that the simple 
negative particles Kb and bK occur but rarely as substantives, 
but this is because sb and *» are primarily negatives of action, 
not of being , whereas for the idea of nonentity a negative of 
entity is wanted. This the Hebrew finds in its "pS, which, 
though a compound indeed as an interrogative, is as a negative 
to be considered a simple form, since the compounding took place 
previous to its reaching the negative stage. The Hebrew, there¬ 
fore, has expressions which for brevity and directness correspond, 
not to our roundabout nothingness , no-thing-ness, but to our not - 
ness. The following are examples of the simple negative so used, 
Isa. 55:2: 

nnb Kiba *bp«n nab 
rwaiob k6b tarn 

r : r : : v-t I* • 

“Wherefore do ye spend money for the nothing (or notness) of 
bread, and your labor for nothing for satisfying.” Here if any 
should prefer to take the Drib Kb as a compound like *D“! Kb = 
no-thing, or like the peculiar expressions, *WKb and rTQnTKb 
of Ho 8. 1:6, 9; we have yet the second phrase in which the b 
before cuts it off from compounding with Klb and leaves 

the latter to stand by itself as a noun of nothingness in the abso¬ 
lute state. Dan. 4:32, ■prxn PlbS KTW bST, “All the 
inhabitants of the earth are reputed as nothing. ” Job 24:25, 
TbE bKb DID"' 1 ! * m 2 “ Who will make me out a liar and put 

my words to naught?” 
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Isa. 41:12, "fK5 TIT “They shall be as naught ” 

Isa. 41:24, ytXQ DPlK m p “Behold, ye are of nothing.” 

Amos 5:5, *pKb !T»T JK IY31 “And Bethel shall come to 
nothingness” 

In addition to this use of the simple negative particle to 
express nothingness , the Hebrew employs in great variety verbal 
nouns such as IHfi, CEK, ?ftK, bin, and h ftbs to suggest 
the same idea, and also uses compounds in the same way as the 
Indo-European, as *"Q“J Kb and TO^bs of Job 26:7 = no-thing, 
though in such cases more often the Kb is separated from the 
noun by the verb or even by the entire remainder of the sentence, 
as in the very common constructions b5 . . . Kb, ^K ... Kb and 
“31 ... Kb. 
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Table D.—Occurrences of Negatives in the Old, Testament. 
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NOTES ON TABLE OF OCOUBBENCES. 

fcib • The enumeration includes all cases where other spellings, as 
ib (1 Sam. 2:20) and nb (Deut. 3:11) are used for fctfb, all compounds 
of as fc$bf!> RbD and ^bb and both long and short forms. It 
includes also its occurrences in the asseverative fc$b DR > though its neg¬ 
ative force is lost in the rendering “ surely.” It does not include ^b = 1 ft • 

bK includes also the two occurrences of bfct (Isa. 37:10;* Jer. 51:3) 
and two of bj for ba (2 Kgs. 23:18; Ezek. 9:5). 

yfct includes and y^, but no case of or "»R. 

ba includes all cases where it has the meaning no/, lest or but adver¬ 
sative, but not cases where it is merely affirmatively intensive = surely. 

*ba includes its use in the compound blPba > the number of such 
occurrences being indicated by a figure preceded by hyphen, to be under¬ 
stood as included in the larger figure when there are two. It includes 
also the one occurrence of {Tfl^ba (Job 26:7) and all compounds with 
prepositions. 

Tlba includes all forms of this in composition with the prepositions 
b, etc., and the case rendered “only” or in margin of R. V. “with¬ 
out me” (Isa. 10:4). 

CBR includes the occurrences of the verb ~CBR > to not be y the con¬ 
junction •'S OBR except that , the use with pronominal suffixes as XBR 
and as noun of nothingness , but does not include its use as a concrete 
noun as in TEK ends of the earth , and D^CER extremities , t. e., 
hands and feet. 

JBR occurring but once (Isa. 41:24) is probably a corruption of OBR*. 

DR includes only those occurrences where, though originally a con¬ 
ditional particle, it now has the force of a negative after formulae of 
asseveration expressed or implied. It does not, however, include the DR 
of Rb DR which, though of the same origin and force originally, becomes 
in connection with fctb equivalent to the affirmative “surely.” See note 
on Kb- 

fTD« The occurrence of HD in rhetorical question is analogous to 
the use of Lo in Arabic, but occurring far less frequently, can hardly be 
said to have become sufficiently common and stereotyped to have lost its 
original interrogative force. In two cases, however, Cant. 8:4, it replaces 
in similar construction the DR's of 2:7 and 3:5 which have the force 
of negative particles in adjuration. This seems the only case where we 
can fairly render as a negative in the Hebrew. 

yj. bnR • '2- DR *3 • p*i • The classification of these particles 
as negatives or adversatives being in many cases a matter of interpreta¬ 
tion and opinion, the table enumerates only those cases that seem least 

• Pointed with pathah in the Baer and Delitzsch text. 
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doubtful, and they are not summarized. Thus, yj is originally parti¬ 
tive or comparative and after a verb implying separation must be rendered 
“from,” as in the sentence “he prevented them from speaking ” But in 
the sentence, Isa. 6:6, VDttfTE fTlSK D'QypJ b? “I will command the 
clouds not to rain,” the privative force is not so apparent in the prin¬ 
cipal verb, will command, and the particle may be rendered as negative. 
So also in the case of the other particles, the exact value in some cases 
is not determined and the enumeration cannot be definite. 

Table E. — Syntactical Constructions of the Hebrew Negative . 

S'b 

1. With finite verb, perf., Gen. 2:6, D^n'bfcjt iTiiT Ttspn fctfb 

2. 44 44 44 imperf. declarative, Isa. 39:6, ' m Qft K’b 

T T *. T • 

3. 44 44 44 44 strong jussive, Gen. 2:17, ^1353/J biKH fc$b 

4. 44 44 44 44 weak jussive, continuing bfc<» Lev. 10:6, 

vsh sn tub term b» 

6. With finite verb, in asseveration = , 

Ezek. 14:18, 0*33, *& HiST "TTH DfcO -38-TI 

• r • - • v* r \ • t 

6. With noun, Jer. 18:17, DfcOK D'iETltbl 

7. “ “ in nominal sentence, Gen. 42:34, QP1H D'bj"T2 lib 'S 

8. “ “ negating a quality, 2 Chron. 13:9, “that which is a 

no-god,” = noun in construct, DTlbK »bb 'S~b PITH 

• v: t !•• r r : 

9. With adjective, Ex. 22:16, fTtZT& K’b Siberia, 

10. 44 44 phrase, Gen. 16:13, Opjb fcfb y^NQ 

11. With adverb, Gen. 48:18, “QK yrfctb . • • rpY -08*3 

12. “ 44 phrase, Ex. 3:19, jT]3TH T3 8’bl 

13. With noun as jussive = b8> Prov. 27:2, 

bx) -nre abi nr sjbbST 

14. Independent = nay! Gen. 19:2 (kethibh), "pb3 33HI-Q h 3 fcib 3-0^3 

I • r : t • : 

16. With sentence, Ezek. 18:29, 8b DS h B-H fcibfl 
16. After preposition S with (a) noun — without, Jer. 22:13, 

pTS-itbn irva rnh "in 

44 44 44 44 ( b ) verb imperf., Lam. 4:14, 

Dsrisnbs vr byr aba 
“ “ “ “ (c) verb, infin., Num. 36:23, 

wfon iiba na rotr “\m bba 
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After preposition 3 with (d) prep, and noun, Isa. 55: 2 , nyaicb aiba 
4 ‘ “ “ “ (e) adv. phrase, 2 Chron. 30:18, 

a^nss aba ncEnma sibsa 

17. After preposition b with (a) finite perf., Isa. 65:1, 

pppa abb -was?? 

“ “ “ “ (5) adj. phrase, Job 39:16, 

nb-abb npa rrppn 

18. After preposition by with finite perf., Ps. 119:136, 

nmin TtowT*b by ts ttp tra -sbe 

i iv t : t t •• : t • - ••: - 

19. After preposition 3 with finite perf., Obad. 16, tpH fc<ib5 Vrfi 

: r : t : 

20. After preposition "pP?jb = "j£p > Ps. 119:80, &ib "jJSb 

21. Followed by b with infin. = ofa *<rn, Amos 6:10, 

rrirr troa, Tsinb ab o cn 
^ . T : : : • T 

22. With IT"' = Arab. (jJJ, Job 9:33, JTSla WTO ID"' SO 

23. “ D & = assuredly, Gen. 24:38, ^bn "Q&rrrirba Sb’DK 

24. “ "H independent = Germ, nicht wahrf Judg. 14:15, 

abn sob nna^p wurrbn 
ba 

1. Deprecation, finite imperf., Gen. 13:8, 

sjr:n 'ra naTp Tin rp-ba 

2. “ nominal sentence, 2 Sam. 1:21, 

orby to ba*] bcrba yabaa -nn 

3. Nominal sentence declarative, Prov. 12:28, 

rffirba naTa ipvri or«n npns mta 

4. As substantive, Job 24:25, Tlbp bab Da'I TaT?' TJ 

6. Independent = nay! Gen. 19:18, Tia aj’ba DHba Dlb *l!Di$*l 


'a. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 


6 . 


Construct state with noun, Gen. 37:29, *1*021 JjCV "pK 

“ “ “ pronoun, Gen. 28:17, DTlba Pi'S Da "3 MT ‘pa 

“ “ “ suffix, Gen. 37:30, ifipa “ibTl 

“ “ “ “ before participle = copula, Gen. 20:7, 

dto ?jra oai 

“ “ “ adj. phrase, Ex. 8:6, nrTfba fTTPS pa 
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6. Construct state with noun and governed by "j/J, Isa. 6:11, DHK 


7. 

it 

u 

“ inf. and governed by *p3, Mai. 2:13, 

ni3ss iv 

8. 

U 

u 

“ adj. phrase and governed by Jer. 10:6, 

9. 

ii 

a 

“ noun and governed by 3, Ezek. 38:11, 

rain ywa 

10. 

ii 

a 

“ “ “ %i “ b> Isa. 40:29, 

ram rrasy a-sia *p«b5i 

11. 

a 

a 

“ participle and governed by b > Neh. 8:10, 

ib ftoa y«b nfca V7btfj 

12. 

a 

a 

“ noun and strengthened by Tiy, Isa. 23:10, 

tip nra -pH 

13. 

u 

u 

“ noun separated by TT5, Jer. 49:7, 

■arra rrasn Tip ran 

1 r •» : r : r 1 •• - 

14. 

a 

a 

“ infin. with b — ofa (<rn t Eccles. 3:14, 

! nhsb -pit rpoinb p* vb? 

15. 

u 

a 

“ adv. phrase or obj. acc.(f), Hag. 2:17, 

D?rw -pin 

16. 

ii 

a 

“ is" pleonastic, Ps. 135:17, tSTSQ mV 1ZF ■pK 

17. 

u 

u 

“ noun and after 'bS pleonastic, 2 Kgs. 1:3, 

Wrtra crnbK *p» "baan 

18. 

u 

u 

between partic. noun and its object, Gen. 40:8, 

infc *p« "irfo wpbn oibn 

19. 

u 

a 

“ noun and adv. phrase = copula, Gen. 19:31, 

■paa p* wTjfj 

20. 

Absolute state between noun and adv. phrase, 2 Kgs. 19:3, 

mbb ro*i 

21. 

a 

u 

after noun, Lev. 26:37, qTV) 

22. 

u 

u 

independent, 1 Kgs. 18:10, *p« VTatfl 

23. 

u 

u 

after preposition = substantive;—with b > I 08 - 40:23, 

•p«b’ trsrh "flisn 

24. 

a 

tf 

“ “ = substantive;—with 3, Hag. 2:3, 

Dswa ’into atfbn 

25. 

a 

a 

“ “ = adv. phrase — almost^ Ps. 73:2, 

npBip pse n bjn 
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26. Absolute state after preposition = aubst.;—with pS, Isa. 41:24, 

mbem pap dfi» pi 

27. “ “ “ “ and followed by adj. phrase, Jer. 30:7 

(but cf. Jer. 10:6, note 8 above), pKp KTTI DTH bit} 

28. Absolute state with verb perfect = , Job 36:16, 

lisa rr-itbi isi* TpB p« "s nnyi 

"H 

1. With noun, 1 Sam. 4:21, TH5 ^ 

T • 

2. “ adjective, Job 22:30, 

■ba 

1. With noun = without, Isa. 28:8, Dipp 'ba 

2. “ adjective, 2 Sam. 1:21, -jUBa ITipp 'ba bbKlD 'gp 

3. “ finite verb perfect, Gen. 31:20, HTJ )TQ '3 ib T3TI 'ba by 

4. “ “ “ imperf.,Hos. 8:7, ffiapTrar'ba 

6. In composition with noun, Judg. 19:22, biPba 

6. “ “ “ pronoun, Job 26:7, fTB'ba by 

7. “ “ “ preposition, with S, Deut. 4:42, 

nrr'baa von-ru* rrrr 

8. « “ “ “ “ b, Isa. 6:14, 

ph-'bab rps mys^i 

r • : • r • r-: rr 

9. “ " “ “ “ with noun, Jer. 2:15, 

. * atr 'bap 

10. “ “ “ “ “ “ “ infin., Deut. 9:28, 

■pan bx DK'anb rrirr nbr -baa 

| V r r V T • r r : v j • s • 

11. “ “ “ with adj. phrase, Job 18:15, 

bb 'ba'Q ibnxa reran 

• : • t: rr : I : • 

12. “ “ “ Ip and with •pK pleonastic, Ex. 14:11, 

npspa n-nap~'H 'bapn 

13. As substantive = nothingness, “the pit,” Isa. 38:17, 

'ba msra 'rass npran nn*i 
Tiba 

1. With noun = except, Gen. 21:26, OiVl Tlba 'Fiyr® fc6 

— ••• • S - T 

2. “ adj. phrase = onty, Num. 11:6, Sfl^ry “|53»Tbijl'Flba 
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3 . With pronom. suffix, 1 Sam. 2 : 2 , Spfiba “pH **3 

4 . « “ “ hidden, Hos. 13 : 4 , “And deliverer there is none 

except me,” Tiba r®i ©*1 

5 . “ DM = except , Gen. 47 : 18 , ©roiSrDM Tlba © 1 M -DBb “lM ®3 Mb 

6 . “ nominal sentence, Gen. 43 : 6 , D 3 FIM OD'HM Tlba ©B ^Mnrrfcib 

7 . Independent = nay! Dan. 11:18 (ft ib 3 %£ ifiEHn Tlba 

8 . With preposition TP before finite verb perf., Num. 21 : 36 , 

rn© ib TM©n Tiba-iy . •. in& ssn 


9 . “ 

U 

b before infin., Gen. 4 : 15 , 

iMsfc-bs inh nisn Tbab 

10. “ 

u 

u u 

finite perf., Jer. 23 : 14 , 

iron© ©'M !Q© Tbab 

TTS • T t l • • 

11. “ 

u 

u u 

“ imperf., Ex. 20:20, JlMDfTTl Tbab 

12. “ 

u 

u u 

b and infin., 2 Kgs. 23 : 10 , 

! ©Ma • • • isa-nM ®-m Tronb Tbab 

13 . “ 

u 

■pa “ 

infin., Num. 14:16 (c/. under *>ba> No. 10, 


Deut. 9:28), DynilM MTflb iTirP flbr Tlba© 

r r v • r: r : 

ba 

1. With adjective, Prov. 24:23, aitrba DB©©a 

2. “ “ phrase, Prov. 23:7, 7p3J-ba iab 

3. “ finite perfect, Isa. 26:10, p1£ Tib ba 5©n 

4. “ “ imperf., Isa. 26:10, MMS fTMT bl 5 ! 

6. “ infinitive = *,B, Ps. 82:9, ?J^bM 3bp ba 

,- tyba 

: • 

1. -except, Gen. 14:24, IJTjn !|b3M TOM p*] TSba 

2. = not by me, Gen. 41:16, rtT© D*ib©TM rtT DT'bM T?b3 

3. With preposition “E = besides, Josh. 22:19, 

sirn'bM Hirr nay© -roba© nay© Dpb nsnbna 

DT3 

1. With finite perf., Gen. 24:15, -Qlb nb3 DT3 MSTTW 

2. “ “ imperf., Ex. 9:80, niiT ©B© TMTFI DID '3 TlTT 

t s •• • • i : • v v • • i - t 
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3. With finite imperf. for Ex. 12:34, 

yar one ipxsrna a?n wm 

4. “ preposition 21 and followed by perfect, Ps. 90:2, 

nb^ n-pn n-m 

5. “ “ “ “ “ “ imperf., Gen. 27:4, 

moil nina -ipso sjmnn 

6. “ “ “ before noun, Isa. 17:14, !©3“>yt Ipa Q“lt3S 

7. “ “ « “ infin., Zeph. 2:2, 

nr -a? yins pn nib nina 

8. “ “ "jP before infin., Hag. 2:15, 

■jarb# ■jarwito trot) 

9. “ “ 21 and fctb pleonastic, Zeph. 2:2, 

■jinn orb? sin; xb moa 
cs« 

1. With noun = only, Num. 22:35, 

inin infc *pb« laiK-itpK inirrm cski 

2. “ adjective = substantive, 2 Kgs. 14:26, Mf? CBllO 1*125 CBK 

3. “ adverbial phrase, Isa. 54:15, CBK 1*1 lia 

• •• V V T 

4. “ pronominal suffix, Isa. 47:10, liy ‘'CBH'l 

5. “ *2) as conjunction = but, except that, Deut. 15:4, 

rrrr »'b *3 cs« 

6. “ preposition "jp = substantive, Isa. 40:17, CBMp 

7. “ “ 21 = substantive, Prov. 14:28, 

■jin nnnn mstb ds»=ii 

8. As verb, Gen. 47:15, ~C3 CBfct h 3 

iv T •• T • 

t? 

1. With perfect, clause of possibility, 2 Kgs. 2:16, 

rnrr ran iatoa - t s> *i«jm n 

2. “ imperf., of caution, Gen. 3:22, iT *jB 

3. “ “ of adjuration = Dfct, Judg. 15:12, 

nn» 'a ypssn *s "b varan 

4. “ “ of mild prohibition = bs > Jer. 51:46, Dpaab Tp" 1 *j3 ! l 

5. “ omission of verb, Prov. 25:8, 

nmnaa nrayrmra id nrrj mb b» 

r • r : v r I v - • r « •• 
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rfrlT 

1. With noun = only, Deut. 4:12, blp “tlb*!! D n M“l Dp^M rD^tVl 

2. “ pronominal suffix = except , 1 Sam. 21:10, 

rwa nnbiiT rnnn p* ^ 

DM 

1. In asseveration with imperfect, Gen. 42: IB, {"TpE *1K2FTDK HSns Tl 

2. “ “ u nouns, Ezek. 14:16, 

sib-'sp riisa-DMT o-pn-DM nirr ■tfiM dm -3m 

3. “ “ after nb'bri, imperf., Job 27:5, 

DSPiM p'TOM DM -b nb'bn 

4. “ adjuration, imperf., Cant. 2:7, 

mnMrrDM • • • tjfi dm • • • ddmm Ti?aion 

r r r v • r • v : v . : - ; • 


rra 

r 

In adjuration, imperf., Cant. 8:4 (c/. under DM, No. 4 above), 

nanMSTDM ... rpjrrrra ... dspm Tffaiijn 


ttontrfouteti Notes. 


ANOTHER HAGGADIC ELEMENT IN THE SEPTUAGINT. 


Amos 1:11 WJ1D1 LXX. ical (Xv^paro ixyirpk* (so AQ; B has 

r r « • : 

0 >>Wpa) M yyjs finds a partial (what does M yy< mean!) explanation in the 
following note in Norzi’s commentary: M2D”*’3 ITiSTB ^jTab' DTTaa 

wba^i ,nbD dmh :rar®) nba rmro win tbm ■raa m^ids 

- - J TV •« T •• T V I I - r • • T T V ; 

dts “ram T^rn nrnpi n'ron mti mth -ibn Mbrc (■’’m-na 

!Cb«j D'pECa *£ *fM1 •*)M3 - T?- 

Max L. Mabgolis. 


Ferry sbubg, Michigan, 
July 11 , 1886 . 
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ROSTERS’ WIEDERHERSTELLUNG ISRAELS.* 


Rosters’ proposition is that the three chief events constituting the 
restoration of Israel in the Persian period occurred in the order: The 
building of the temple, the repair of the city wall, the return of the 
Gold from Babylon. He finds that the temple was begun under 
Darius, and was built, not by returned exiles, but by Palestinian Jews 
who had not been in captivity ; likewise that the repair of the city wall 
was accomplished by Nehemiah and his company, with the assistance 
of residents of Jerusalem, but without help from any exiles commonly 
supposed to have preceded him from Babylon ; and that after the com¬ 
pletion of the walls occurred, in order, the events of Nehemiah, ch. 13 ; 
Ezra, chs. 7-10; Nehemiah, chs. 9 and 10 (the constitution of the new 
community), and Nehemiah, ch. 8. The order of his discussion corre¬ 
sponds with the chronological sequence. 

He adopts without modification Schrader’s proofs of the late date of 
the commencement of the temple building, pausing only to reassert, as 
against Van Hoonacker, the value in support of this theory of Hag. 
2:18, and Zech. 8:9, 10. This view assumes of course the unhistor- 
ical character of Ezra 3:8-13. 

From this point the argument moves rapidly, to say the least. Ros¬ 
ters rejects Ezra 3:1-7, because it is extremely unlikely that sacrifices 
had been suspended in Jerusalem during the exile, and because the 
offerings made are represented to be in accord with P, not yet adopted. 
He decides that ch. 4 is so inseparably connected with 3:8-13 that our 
conclusion about the latter involves ch. 4 in the same judgment. In a 
footnote he denies it even the partial credibility accorded it by Ruenen 
and Schrader. Ch. 1, he continues, is involved in the same adverse 
judgment; for such an edict of Cyrus the Jews would not venture to 
disregard, and besides, the edict is the kernel of the whole chapter as a 
literary product. The edict being unhistorical, the remainder is value¬ 
less as a witness to an early return of exiles, and this must be proven 
entirely apart from ch. 1. 

Who then were the Jews who built the temple ? Was there in Jeru¬ 
salem even in the first years of Darius a company of returned exiles ? 
Rosters finds in Haggai and Zechariah no reference to such, and he is 

•Die Wiedbrherstellung Israels in dee Persischbn Periods. Eine Studio tou 
Prof. Dr. W. H. Kosters-Loiden. Mit Genehmigung des Verfasaers Qbersetzt von A. Base¬ 
dow. Heidelberg: Verlag vonJ. Homing , 1805 . 
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positive that some mention would have been made of the fact of 40,000 
captives having returned to the city but a few years before. These 
prophets designate the people by the same names as are employed by 
Jeremiah for those left in Jerusalem after its capture. They do not call 
them Israel, as Ezra does upon his return with the G61&. Moreover 
they speak of their own times as a period of continuing punishment, 
and look forward to some change in the near future similar to the 
return as predicted by the earlier prophets. 

Kosters now returns to Ezra, chs. 5 and 6. These chapters he 
analyzes into two documents on the basis of the discrepant statements 
as to the date of the beginning of the temple, and as to the place where 
the decree of Cyrus was sought and found, and the confusion between 
the quoted decree of Cyrus and that of Darius. One document (5:1-6, 
6-10; 6:6-16, except minor redactional phrases) correctly gives the date 
of the temple building, but is otherwise not entirely trustworthy, even 
after rejecting redactional notes. The second document (5:11-17; 6:1; 
3-5) is a tendency composition ascribing the glory of the new enter¬ 
prise to Cyrus, but knowing nothing of a G61& returning in Cyrus' 
time, or of an interruption of the work as stated in ch. 4. The Chron¬ 
icler’s view of matters is a natural evolution from this second document. 
The reader will notice, in passing, the necessary assumption of the same 
tendency in the source as is ascribed to the Chronicler, the explanation 
being, of course, far less easy to find. 

The list of “ the children of the province that went up out of the 
captivity” (Ezra, ch. 2; Nehemiah, ch. 7) is next examined. As it stands 
it is a clear witness to the early return. It has come into Ezra from 
Nehemiah as the succeeding context shows; but even there it is not 
original, for Ezra could not use and would not insert “the book of the 
genealogy of them which came up at the first.” We venture to ask if 
the Chronicler is not outdoing himself in inserting a list that is entirely 
inappropriate and prefacing it by a statement that fits neither context 
nor list and is, by the way, a direct falsehood. 

The title calls for a list, not of exiles who had returned, but of inhab¬ 
itants of the province who had been exiles. The distinction between 
them and inhabitants who had not been in captivity is most naturally 
made after the organization of the community. Kosters holds, more¬ 
over, that the basis of inclusion in the list is not return from Babylon in 
spite of the statement, but the possession of unmixed genealogy. The 
passage further betrays itself by representing as contemporaneous, men 
and movements which are, in fact, extended over a long interval. The 
Chronicler’s statement, entirely unsupported, that Zerubbabel and 
Joshua were of the captivity, is contrary to the strong evidence from 
the prophets. 

The second chapter concerns the repair of the wall. What is the 
evidence that Ezra’s company was present at the time T In the (trust- 
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worthy) section of Nehemiah’s memoirs preserved in Neh. 1-7:6, there 
is no reference to the presence of returned exiles. The inquiry and 
answer in 1:2, 3 concern those who had been left behind in Jerusalem 
at the captivity. This, by the way, would require a rather unusual 
force for the Hebrew phrase. The interpretation is favored by the 
tenor of the prayer (6-11), which implies no recent alteration in 
exilic conditions. The redemption of 6-8 was of the poor in Judea. 
The list of repairers (Nehemiah, ch. 3) contains only a few names iden¬ 
tical with names in Ezra’s company, and the men who bear these names 
can be identical in only one case, viz., that of Meshullam; but Meshul- 
lam was a common name, and its occurrence in the two lists does not 
prove the men to be one and the same. It is now improbable that not 
one of such a company as is described in Ezra, ch. 8, should be among 
the repairers of the wall if they were in Jerusalem at the time. The 
statement of Neh. 12:36, that Ezra was present at the dedication of the 
walls is proven to Rosters by the supplementary manner of its insertion 
to be the work of the Chronicler and therefore valueless. Nehemiah, as 
Haggai and Zechariah, never calls the people Israel. 

The whole narrative of the destruction of the wall (Ezra 4:6-23) is 
rejected because the colonization claimed is poorly vouched, the writer 
misunderstood the value of the term Apharsathchites ( cf . 6:6; 6:6), the 
correspondence resembles too strongly that of chs. 6 and 6, it is 
improbable that there was any book such as is cited in 4:16, and it is 
unlikely that an enterprise so arduous and novel as Nehemiah’s is repre¬ 
sented to have been could have been accomplished so short a time before 
him. 

In the narratives of the events which followed the building of the 
wall our author finds serious disorder. The organization of the new 
community is the center of interest, and this is recorded in Nehemiah, 
chs. 9 and 10, although the Chronicler has given in Ezra 6:21, what he 
would have understood as that event. Neh. 13 makes no mention of 
these occurrences, assuming neither the enforcement nor the non¬ 
enforcement of the obligations then assumed; on the other hand the 
conditions and provisions of ch. 13 seem naturally to precede chs. 9 and 
10. The formation of the community, however, preceded the promulga¬ 
tion of the priestly legislation, ch. 8, for the proceedings of chs. 9 and 
10 are either definitely in accord with the earlier codes, or stand logic¬ 
ally between them and P, or, in the case of the titles, are like P in 
this particular, the outgrowth of the recent experiences of the commu¬ 
nity. But if ch. 8 was after chs. 9 and 10 it goes without saying that ch. 
7 (cf. above) also belongs after them. The Chronicler has removed the 
list of the “chiefs of the province that dwelt in Jerusalem” now in ch. 9 
from its original position after 7:6, and given its place to the later list. 
From a minute analysis of 12:1-26 Rosters concludes that the origin of 
the priestly families dates from the time of Darius, not Cyrus; that ch. 7 
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including, as it does, two of these families, cannot be referred to the 
earlier date, and that verse 26 preserves in the order Nehemiah-Ezra, a 
reminiscence of the real sequence. 

Ezra, chs. 7-10, follows Nehemiah, ch. 13, but precedes Nehemiah, 
chs. 9-10, for it gives the occasion of the organization into a community, 
Ezra’s Gdlft forming the nucleus. 

In venturing a criticism of this monograph, we propose to confine 
ourselves to the general method employed rather than to descend into 
details. 

1. At the outset there arises of necessity the question of the credibil¬ 
ity of the Chronicler, denied absolutely by Kosters. Every sort of 
motive is assigned to him except a willingness to conform to facts as 
stated by his authorities. This part of the hypothesis is likely to prove 
very popular with Old Testament scholars in these days. And yet a 
word or two may be said in behalf even of the Chronicler. The degree 
of credence to be accorded to the Chronicler in the case of unverifiable 
statements depends upon the ratio existing between his statements 
proven true and those proven false. Naturally the task before him was 
largely a criticism of his authorities. It is clear that he often departs 
from them, and, it cannot be denied, many times to his discredit; but 
what of the instances when we know he follows his authorities ? Shall 
he have no credit for so doing ? He certainly deserves it in proportion 
to their trustworthiness, and in departing from them he deserves blame 
only in the same proportion. 

If written documents were accessible to him, there is the same proba¬ 
bility that he followed those which are now lost as that he followed 
those now extant with which we can test his statements. There is no 
greater probability that he falsifies in the face of authorities or invents 
when all sources are lacking, in matters where we cannot detect him 
than in matters known to us from other narratives. Now in particular 
instances upon which we must pass judgment, it may be that we are not 
warranted in placing absolute reliance upon the Chronicler’s unsup¬ 
ported statements; but it still remains true that there is a chance, and 
by no means a small chance, that he is correct. If his statement cannot 
carry certainty with it, neither, on the other hand, can certainty be 
reached against it in any other way than by disproving it with as much 
care as if it were that of an ordinarily credible witness. Such care 
Rosters does not take in his treatment of the Chronicler. 

2. Before he lays down his pen our author has subjected the whole 
book, Ezra-Nehemiah, to a searching analysis. Introducing this really 
introductory matter passim in the body of his discussion, he by that 
very fact gives the impression, which is borne out by individual 
instances, that the analysis is conducted in the interest of his theory. 
He does not distinguish between his theory as an assumed basis for 
literary criticism, and his theory as based on and necessarily growing 
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out of his sources previously and independently rectified by an impar¬ 
tial critical analysis. The treatment of Neh. 12:27-43 well illustrates 
the fault. 

3. The importance of the fairest and most generous treatment of 
these critical questions is obvious as soon as it is appreciated to what an 
extent the argument is from silence. The force of the discussion is 
largely broken by the impression, easily gained, that positive witness is 
being lightly tossed aside on the strength of a questionable analysis. 
For example the testimony of Ezra, ch. 1, is set aside by about three- 
fourths of a page of very general remark; and yet Rosters* proof that 
no exiles returned under Cyrus is that they are not referred to. He 
fails to treat his subject matter with sufficient seriousness at points 
which are in fact critical for him. 

4. The criticism already made passes easily into the complaint of 
Wellhausen that there is a lack of independent concurrent testimony. 
There is a constant increase of doubt as one reads. Equally deft hand¬ 
ling of the narratives might lead to any one of several theories of his¬ 
torical sequence. The inevitableness of this particular inference does 
not appear, notwithstanding the assertions of the author made, natur¬ 
ally enough perhaps, at especially weak points. 

5. Rosters fails to note and to take into account the fragmentary 
character of the records of the period. His task is in part surmising 
what the missing documents would reveal. This fragmentary nature 
of the records operates to increase the possibility that Rosters has hit 
upon the truth, but at the same time it increases the possibility that 
some other theory is the correct one; meanwhile it becomes less and 
less easy to prove the extant records wrong. The treatment which the 
social and religious problems of the period received cannot be followed 
lucidly in the fragmentary narratives now in our hands; there are long 
stretches of time that are dark to us which may have made important 
contributions to the solution of those problems. It was a time of con¬ 
fusion and of clashing of interests, both religious and political. It is 
scarcely to be expected that the logical order of events will always have 
been followed. It is conceivable that the prophets do not allude to 
returned exiles because they were few in number, or lacking zeal for 
Jehovah, or mere adventurers; perhaps Haggai does include them, only 
not by name, in 1:4 sqq. In like manner it is easy to account for Nehe- 
miah*8 silence as to Ezra and his work, without reversing the order of 
the two men and without adopting any view more radical than that. It 
is by no means inconceivable that Ezra’s company could have been in 
Jerusalem without being mentioned as builders on the wall. 

6. Literary Criticism seems to be a useful and handy creature, but 
there is a little danger that for that very reason he will be overworked. 
Fortunately it is rare yet to find a theory of history based so absolutely 
upon the results of literary analysis. Rosters* use of Ezra, chs. 6 and 
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6, is strange, to say the least. He entitles the section, “Testimony of 
the sources used by the Chronicler in Ezra, chs. 6 and 6,” and then for 
the first time proceeds to the analysis. He finds two documents, one 
directly favoring him, the other indirectly, by showing an earlier stage 
of the Chronicler's false view. This source ascribes the building of the 
temple to Cyrus ; but Rosters did not once allude to the existence of 
such a source in his discussion of Ezra, ch. 1. 

7. The purpose assigned to the Chronicler in falsifying his authori¬ 
ties is to show the fulfilment of the prophecies of the return of the 
exiles and of the service rendered by Cyrus. But the interpretation of 
the predictions in accordance with which exiles were to take the initia¬ 
tive in the restoration and Cyrus was to play an important part, could 
not have sprung up after the restoration had been accomplished on a 
different plan, and events had occurred which made such a fulfilment 
impossible. The Chronicler was not the only one to be impressed with 
those predictions; they were before Israel during the captivity, and it is 
strange if their actions were not moulded according to them. We 
should expect that an effort would be made to carry out the prophets’ 
programme, especially as it was not at all an unnatural one. If it was 
tried and failed we might expect some word to that effect and some 
change of policy announced by the prophets. In his preface Rosters 
draws attention to the marvelous transformation wrought in Jerusalem 
in the Persian period. His theory leaves the change unaccounted for. 
An influx of new life from Babylon was needed and was expected, and 
to us Rosters does not seem to have proved that it was not received. It 
is not at all necessary to assume, with him, that the arrival of the exiles 
will be witnessed by the use of the name Israel. In general, Israel was 
the name of an organized body, not of certain individuals; but even so, 
its use might vary widely in different writers. 

While the author’s main thesis does not appear proven, he deserves 
thanks for drawing our attention to the comparative unimportance of 
any early returns that may have occurred. He has made it probable 
that the Chronicler has overestimated their importance. We may sup¬ 
pose that not a few bands, of various sizes and degrees of organiza¬ 
tion, took advantage of the confusion of Babylon to return to Palestine; 
that they were absorbed in the population which they found there, and 
only upon the arrival of the large, organized bands under Ezra and 
Nehemiah was there energy enough for the great undertakings of the 
Restoration. 

Owen H. Gates, 
Oberlin Theological Seminary . 
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